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ADVERTISEMEN.'F; 


What ■jhas bfieft already faid in ret^jh- 
xnftmdatwh of this work, in the prefite^ to 
the volUmes^v predddes the ;he- 

ceffifyi/Of the pi^fiji^ and 

ipgCT^«8f^l^etid»a^of 'ottt teiuiiedrrcediit^ 
t^'ymen ,and others* in the eaft. , , ; , 

. Thk publication of the iJj^/asrcii^ 
being abnual, and the fcopein iiteratijre* 
^a^d axts add; f^ienfce being- very ejsia&fiyfe^ 
i|.i^><impofl|ble^ Infamy tWis 


\vork. 


From the third volume, we have, to the 
b^ Qf dtti: judgment, extrafted the moll 
uwful and entertaining differtations, but 


ca^ot help acknowledging, that we have 
fiio^iitn a partiality to the eflays of th6 


late learned and ingenious Sir William 


‘ whofe ped has ib long done credit 

^thoffc* and nfforded information 



advertisement. 


and amufement to the literary world ; for 
which we hope to ftand excufed, as well as 
|or the introduftion of a piece of the 
gi ntleman’s (TAe Preface to the Hindu Lazo,) 
though not containedr in the volume from 
which the following fubjefts were felefted. 
—By this declaration we do not wifli tolic- 
tra£l from the merit and 

* 

gentlemen, whofe literary inveftigations are 
to be met with in the following flieets ; on 
the contrary, on a perufal of this volume, 
the reader will not only be enabled to dif- 
cover and appretiate their refpeftive me- 
rits, but receive as much ufeful. informa- 
tion in this, as in either qf the preceding 
volumes. ^ 

THE, EDIT^RsT. 



AN EULOGIUM' 

ON THU 

LIFE'and writings 

OF TSE LATE 

Sir william JONES. 


TPhIS volume was juft completed, when the idea was 
fuggefted, of giving fome account of the life and writingff 
of Sir William Jones, who was not only the founder, 
but long the Prefident of the Afiatick Society in Calcuita^ 
they being very intimately connefted with the hiftory and 
Pjogrefs of that Society^ but our limits being neceffari|y 
circurafcribed, we cann^ better perform this than in 
the words of a difcourfe, ^elivered at a meeting of that So- 
ciety, on the 22d of May^ 1794, by the Plon. Sir John 
Shore, Bart. Prefident. 

^ lately our boaft to poflfefs a Prefident whofe 
namC 51 |feaIerits, and charafier would have been honourable to 
any iifftitution : It is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir 
WitLiAM Jones exifts but in the afieftions of his 
friends, and in the efleetn, veneration, and regret of all* 
Tcannot, I flatter myfeli, offer a more grateful tribute, 
to the Society than by making his chara&er the fubJeO; o£ 
my firft addrefs to you \ ajd if, in the delineation of it, 
fondnefs and affeQiion for the man fliould appear — ^blended 
with my reverence for his genius and abilities, in the fym- 
pathy of your feelings 1 fiiall find my apology. 
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To.define with accuracy the variety; value, and extent of 
his literary'*kttainffients, requires more learning than I pre- 
tend to poITefs, and I am therefore to foHcit your indul- 
gence for an imperfcfl: Iketch, rather than expeft your 
a^robation for a complete defcription of the taknts and 
knowledge of your late and larnented Prefide/it. 

I SHALL begin with mentioning his wonderful rapacity 
for the acquiiition of languages, which has never been ex- 
celled. In Greek and Roman literature, his early proficien- 
cy was the fubjcR of admiration and appUufe ; an^now* 
ledge, of whatever nature, once obtained by. et;,er c 

afterwards progreffive. The more elegant diale£?s of modern 
Europe^ the French^ the Spamjli^ and the Italian^ he fpoke 
and wrote with the greateft fluency and precifion ; and the 
German and Portnguefe were familiar to him. At an early 
period of life his application to oriental literature commenc- 
ed ; he ftudied the Htbreta with eafe and fuccefs ; and 
inany of the moft learned Ajiaikks have the candour* to 
&VOW, that his knowledge of Arabick and Perfim was as ac- 
curate and extenfive as their owi^; he was alfo eonverfaiit 
in the Turkijh idiom, and the Chiimfe had even attrafted his 
notice fo far as to induce him to jsarn the radical chafaSers 
of that language, with a view perhaps to farther improve- 
ments. It was to be expefted, after his arriv|il in India^ 
that he would eagerly embrace the opportunit3r#f making 
hirofelf mafler of the Sanferii; and the moll enli^ff^ed 
ptofeffors of the dofirines of Brahma confefs with pride, 
delight, and furprife, that his knowledge of their facred 
dialed Was moft critically cofrefl: and profound. The 
Pmdits^ who were in the habit of attending him, when I 
few them after his death at a publick Durbar^ could neither 
fupprefs their tears for his lofsj nor find terms to exprefs 
their admiration at the wonderful grogiefs he had made in 
their foiences. 
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Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond year he had 
completed his Commentaries on the Poetry of the AficUicks^ 
although a confiderable time afterwards eiapfed before their 
publication ; and this work, if no other monument of his 
labours exifted, would at once furnifli proofs of his con- 
fummate fkill in^he oriental dialeSs, of his proficiency in 
thofe of and Greece^ of tafte and erudition far beyond 
his years, and of taleijts and application without example* 

But the judgment of Sir William Jones was too 
difc^ning to confider language in any other light than as 
the ^*5 of fcience, and he would havedefpifed the reputa- 
, tbn ef-a n^re' linguift. Knowledge and truth were the ob- 
jeft of all his ftudies, and his ambition was to be ufcful to 
mankind ; with thefe views he extended his refearches to 
all languages, nations, and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to propofe to 
the government of this country, what he juftly denominated 
a work of national utility and importance, the compilation 
of a copious Digeft of Hindu and Mahomedan Law, from 
Sanferit and Arabick originals, with an offer of his fervices 
' to fuperintend the compilation, and with a promife to tranf- 
late it. He had foreflfen, previous to his departure from 
Europe^ that without th| aid of fuch a work, the wife and 
benevolent intentions of the legiflature of Great Britain^ in 
leaving to a certain extent the natives of thefe provinces in 
polj^ac^pof their own laws^ could not be completely fulfill^ 
edn;^nd his experience, after a fhort refidence in Iniia^ 
confirmed what his fagacity had anticipated, that without 
principles to refer to, in a language familiar to the judges 
o£ the coum, adjudications amongft the natives muft too 
often be fubJeQ; to an uncertain and erroneous expofttion, or 
wilftil mifmterpretation of their laws. 

To the fuperintendaneft of this work, which was imme^ 
diately undertaken at|his fuggeftion, he affidloufly devoted 
thofe hours which hf could fpare from .his profeflional du^ 
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ties. After tracing the plan of the Digelt, he prefcrlbed its 
arrangement and mode of execiition, ami felcSed from the 
snoft learned Hindus and MaAoniedans fit perfons for the 
talk of compiling it : flattered by his attention, and encou- 
raged by his applaufe, the Pandits profecuted their labours 
cheerful zeal to a fatisfaftory conclufion* The Mola- 
ifees have alfo nearly finilhed their portion the work ; 
hut we muft ever regret, that the-propiifed tranflation, as 
•well as the meditated preliminary differtation, have been 
fruftrated by that decree, which fo often intercepts the per- 
formance of human purpofes. 

During the courfe of this compilation, and asluxijiarjj. 
to it, he was led to ftudy the works of Menu, reputed by 
the Hindus to be oldcft and holieft of legiflators ; and find- 
ing them to comprife a fyflem of religious and civil du- 
ties, and of law in all its branches, fo comprehenfive and 
minutely exaft, that it might be confidered as the Inftltutes 
of Hindu Law, he prefehted a tranflation of them to the 
government of Bengal* During the fame period, deeming 
no labour exceffive or fuperfluous that tended in any refpeO: 
to ‘promote the welfare or happinefs of mankind, he gavc^ 
the publicfe an Englijk verfion of tVe Arabick Text of tlie 
Sir Aj I YAH, or Mahsmedak Law^of Inheritance, with a 
Commentary. He had already publilhed in England^ a 
tranflation of a tra& on the fame fubjeO: by 
dan lawyer, containing, as his own words exprefs,<*^ a live- 
ly and elegant Epitome of the Law of InheritanfSTpf 
«« Zaid.” 

To thefe learned and important works, fo far out of the 
road of amufement, nothing could have engaged his appli- 
cjition, but that defire which he ever profeffed, of rendering 
his knowledge ufeful to his nation, and beneficial to the in- 
habitants of thefe provinces. o 
Without attending to the chronological order of their 
publication, 1 fliall briefly recapitulate his other perform- 

ances 



ances In Afiatick literature, as far as my knowledge and ref- 
colIeSion of them extend. 

The vanity and petulance of Anquetil Perrok', 
with his illiberdf reflexions on fome of the learned members 
of tjie Univerfity of Oxjoid^ extorted from him a letter iu 
the French language, which has been admired for accurjte 
criticlfm, and elegant compofition. A regard for 

the literary reputation of his country induced him to tranf- 
late, from a Ferfian original, into French^ the Life of 
Nadir Shah, that it might not be carried out of England 
refleXion, that no perfon had been found in the 
dominions capable ot tranflating it The ftudents 
* of •literature muft ever be grateful to him for a 

Grammar ot that language, in which he has Ihown the pot 
fibility of combining tafte and elegance with the precifion 
of a grammarian; and every admirer of Arahck poetry 
inuft acknowledge his obligations to him for an Enghjli ver- 
fion of the feven celebrated poems, fo well known by the 
li&me of Mo ALLAKAT, from the diftinXion to which their 
excellence had iatitled them, of being fufpended in the 
yemple of Mecca* I flipuld fcarcely think it of importance 
to mention, that he didi^ot difdain the office of jsditor of a 
San/crii and Perjian work, if it did not afford me an oppor- 
tunity of adding, that the latter was publifiied at his own 
•expence, and was fold for the benefit of infolvent debtors* 

A fimilai^pplication was made of the produce of Sira- ' 

Of his lighter produSions, the elegant amufements of 
hi^ leifure hours, comprehending Hymns on the Hindu 
Mythology, Poems, confifting chiefly of Tranflations from 
the AJiatick languages, and the Verlion of Saconxala, an 
ancient Indian Drama, it would be unbecoming to fpeak in 
a ftyle of importance, wj^iich he did not himfelf annex to 
them* They ffiow tjhe aXivity of a vigorous tpind, its fer- 
tility, it^ genius, mi its tafle. Nor fhall I particularly 

dwell ^ 



dxv'tfll on the Difcourfes addrcOcd to this Society, which we 
have all perufed or heard, or on the other learned and inte- 
rclling^ Diifcrtations which form fo large and valuable a 
portion of the records of onr Refcarches. Let us lament 
that the fpirit which dilated them is to us extlnft, and Aat 
the voice to which we liftehed with improvement and rap- 
ture, will be heard by us no more. f 

But I cannot pafs over a paper, which has fallen into 
my pofleflion fmee his demife, in the hand-writing of Sir 
WilliamJoKes himfelf, intitled Defiderata^ as more ex- 
planatory than any thing I can fay, of the comprelj/nftve 
views of his enlightened mind.'* It contains, as a pej^ofal^of ^ 
it will (how, whatever is moll curious, important, and at* 
lalnable in the fciences and hiftories of India, Arabia, China, 
and Tartary; fubjefts whi£;h he had already moft amply 
dift'ufled, in the dif<luifitions which he laid before the So- 
ciety, 

W £ are not authorifed to conclude, that he had himfelf 
formed a deterihination to complete the works which his 
genius and knowledge had thus Iketched ; the talk feeips to 
require a period beyond the probablg duration oi any hnma» 
life ; but who had the happinefs know Sir Willi am 
Jo N£S; who were witneffes of hjs indefatigable perfever- 
ance in the purfuit of knowledge, and of his ardour to ac- 
compllfli whatever he deemed important ; who f^w the ex- 
' tent of his intelleftual powers, his wonderful attaiftjaents in ^ 
literature and fcience, and the facility with which aflffiisf 
compofitions were made, cannot doubt, if it had pleafed 
Providence to protraQ: the date of his exigence, that*he 
would have ably executed much of what he had fo exten- 
five!/ planned. 

I HAVE hitherto principally confined my difeouffe to the 
purfults of our late Prefident in Priental literature, which 
from their extent might appear to have occupied all his 
times hut they neither precluded his att^^ntion to piofcffional 
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fludier, nor to fcl^nce in general. Amorigfl Ids pnMit a- 
tions in Europe^ in polite literalnre, cxclufivj^ off^’anons 
compofuions iri profe and verfe, 1 find a Tranflation oi the 
Speeches of Is.strs, with a learned Comment ; and in law, 
An Effay on the Law of B/dlmcnfs. Upon the fubjeS: of 
this Uil wo|'k,*r cannot deny myfelf the grauScattoiif of 
q^noiing the fentiments of a celebrated hiftorian : ** Sir 

William Jones has given an ingenious and rational 
“ Effny on the Law of Bailments. He is perhaps the only 
equally converfant with the Year-books of JFeJl-^ 
the Commentaries of Ulpian, the Attick PleacL 
“*ings of and the fenteaces of Arabian and Per/ian 

Cadhis.’» 

His profefTional fludies did not commence before liis 
twentieth year ; and I have his own authority for afTerting, 
.that the 6ifi. book of Engbjk junfprudence which he ever 
ftndied, was Forte sc UE^s Effay in Praife of the Laws of 
•England. 

Of the ability and confeientious integrity ivith which he 
^ difeharged the funSions of a magiftratCj and the duties of a 
judge of the fupreme^oiirt of judicature in this fettlemcnt, 
the publick voice and publick regret bear ample and merited 
teftimony. The fame ^penetration ivhich maikcd his fciciir 
tifick refearches diftinguilhed his legal inveftigations and dc- 
cifion^i^and he deemed no inquiries burthenfome* which 
. fof their objeft iubflantial jufticc under the rules of 
law. 

• His Addreffes to the jurors are not lefs diftinguilhed for 
philanthropy and liberality of fentiment, than for juft expo- 
iitionsof the law, perfpicuity, and elegance of difclion ; and 
his oratory was as captivating as his arguments were con- 
vincing. 

Ik an Epilogue to his Commentaries on AJiaiick Poetry^ 
he bids IVewel to jAlite literature, without relinquiihing his 
aSeelion for it ; and concludes with an intimation of his 
* ^ ixUcntiou 
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intention to ftudy law, expreffed In a xyift, which we nau 
know have been prophetick. 

^ Mihi fit, oro, non inutiiis toga, 

Nec indiierta lingua, nec tuipis rtauus ! 

I HAVE already enumerated attainments and works, 
which, from their diverfity and extent, fee& fy beyond the 
capacity of the moft enlarged minds ; but the catalogue may 
yet be augmented. To a proficiency in the languages of 
Greece^ Hornet and AJta, he added the knowledge of the phi-* 
lofophy of thofe countries, and of every thing curious and va- 
luable that had been taught in them. The doflrines of the^ 
Academy, the Lyceum, or the Portico, were not more^ farni- 
Kar to him than the tenets of the Vedas^ the myllicifm of 
the Svjis^ or the religion of the ancient Perjians; and whillf, 
with a kindred genius, he perufed with rapture the heroick, 
lyrick, or moral compofitions of the moft renowned poets of 
Greece^ Rome^ and Afia^ he could turn with equal delight 
and knowledge to the fublime fpeculations or mathcmaticak 
calculations oi Bahrow and Newton. With them alfo 
he piofefled his conviflion of the truth of the Chrillian reli-,^ 
gion ; and he juftly deemed it no in^nfiderable advantage 
that his refearches had corroborated tne multiplied evidence 
of Revelation, by confirming the Mofaick account of the pri- 
mitive world* We all recollefl, and can refer to the foL 

t ^ m 

lowing fentiments in his Eight An niverfary Difcoui;^^ 

Theological enquiries aie no part of my prcfelSt - 
«* fubjeft; but I cannot icfiain from adding, that the 'col- 
** lefiion of trafts which we call, from their excellence, the 
Scriptures, contain, independently of a divine origin, 

** more true fublimity, more exquifite beauty, purer mora- 
lity, more important hiftory, and finer ftrains both of 
poetry and eloquence-, than could be collefled within the 
** fame compafs tiom all other books that were ever com- 
** pofed in any age, or in any idiom.^ The two parts, of 
which the Scriptures confifi, are conn&ed fa) a chain of 
, compofitions 
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** compofitions, which bear no refemblance in form or llyle 
** to any that can be* produced from the flores jof G^ian^ 
Indian^ Perfim^ or even Arabian learning ; the antx^hity 
of thofe compofitions no man doubts, and the unflrained 
application of them to events long fubfequent to their 
** publication, is ^ folid ground of belief, that they were ge* 
** nuine ptediltions, and confequently infpired.’" 

There were, in truth, few fciences in which he had 
not acquired confiderable proficiency ; in moft, his know-^ 
ledge was profound. The theory of mufick tvas familiar to 
hint; !ior had he neglefied to make himfelf acquainted with 
tjie jntdtefting difcoveries lately made in chemiftry ; and I 
have heard him affert, that his admiration of the llruSure of 
the human frame had induced him to attend, for a feafon, 
ix> a courfe of anatomical lefiures delivered by his friend the 
celebrated Hunter, 

His laft and favourite purfult was the fludy of Botany^ 
which he originally began under the confinement of a fevere 
anJ lingering diforder, which with moft minds would have 
proved a difqualification froin any application. It confti. 
tjiited the principal amufement of his leifure hours. In the 
arrangements of Linn^s^s he difcovered fyftem, truth, and 
fcience, which never failed to captivate and engage his at- 
tention ; and from the proofs which he has exhibited of his 
progrefs inJbotany, we may conclude that he would have 
.extended tjfe difcpveries in" that fcience. The laft compo- 
fitioni^hich he read in this Society, was a defcription of 
fcledi; Indian plants, and I hope the executors will allow u$ 
to fulfil his intcfation of publifliing it a Nujpber in our 
Refearches. ^ 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs oi* fuperfluous to inquire by 
yrhat arts or method he was enabled to attain to a degree of 
l^now ledge almoft univerfal,^nd apparently beyond the pow-^ 
prs of man, during a Hfe^ittle exceeding forty-feven years^ 
The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were 
' imprpvfcl 
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improved by conftant exerdfe | and his memory, by habu 
tual pjja&ice, had acquired a capacity of retaining whatever 
liad^ice been iniprelTed upon it. To ari Unextinguiflied 
ardour for univerfal knowledge, he joined a perfeverance in 
the purfiiit of it, which fubdued all obftacles 5 his ftudies 
belgan with the dawn, and during the int|:rmii5ons of pro- 
ieOional duties, were continued throughout tlfc day ; reflec- 
tion and meditation ftrehgthened and confirmed what in- 
dulhy and invefligatlon had* accumulated. It was a fixed 
principle with him, froiti which he never voluntarily devi- 
ated, not to be detv*rred by any difficulties that were hir- 
mountable, front profecuting to a fuccefsful teripimtitm^ • 
wbat he bad onre deliberately undertaken. 

BuTwhai a])[}eais to me tnoie particularly to have eii* 
aided him to employ bis talents fq much to his own and the 
publick advantage, was the regular allotment of his time,* 
and A fcrupulous adherence xo the diftributito which h# had 
fixed ; hence all bis ftudies^ were purfoed ivithout iiiterfupv 
lion or confufiou* Nqr can I here omit remarkitjg, what ' 
nyty probably have attraQed your obfervation as well as 
mine, the candour and complacency with which he gaVe Irs 
attention'^to all perfons, of whatfi^ever quality, talents, or 
education . he jullly concluded, that curious or important 
information might be gained even from the illiterate; and 
wherever it was to be obtained he fought and feieed it. ^ 

Or the private and focial virtues of our lamS^ted Ptefi.. 
dent onr hearts are the beft records. To you who'*kticw 
him it cannot be neceffary for me to expatiate on the inde- 
pendence of bis integriiy, his humanity, probity, or bene- 
volence, which every living creature participated ; on the 
alubility of his cenverfation and manners, or his modeft, 
unaffuming deportment: nor need I remark, that he was 
totally free from pedantry, as well as from arrogance and 
fell-fuffieiency, which fometimes ^ccOmpany and difgrace 
the gieateft abilities; his prefcnee wfs the delight of every 

fociety. 



fociety, which his converfation exhilarated and improved ; 
and the publick have hot only to lament the lofs of his talents 
and abilities, but that of his example. ’ 

To him, as the founder of our inftitution, and whilft he 
live^its firmcft fupport, our reveience is more particularly 
due. InftruSed, animated, and encouraged by him, genius 
was called fort! into exertion, and modeft merit was excited 
to diftinguHh itfelf. Anxious for the reputation of the So* 
ciety, he was indefatigable in his own endeavours to pro- 
mote it, whilft he cheerfully affifted thofe of others. In 
lofing him, we ha\^e riot only been deprived of our biighteft 
►oqjamejat, but of the guide and pation> on whofe inftruc- 
iiohs, judgmehtj, and candour, we could implicitly rely. 

But it will, I truft, be long, very long before the re- 
membrance of bis virtues, bis genius, and abilities lofe that 
inlfluence over the members of tbis'Socicty, wliich his living 
example had maintained ; and if, previous to his demife, he 
had been afked by what pofthumous honours or attentions 
we* could beft fhow our refpeS for his memory ; I may 
venture to aflert,, he would have replied; “ By exertinj| 
** ^yourfelves to fupport th,^ credit of the Society apply-^ 
ing to it perhaps the d^^ng wifh of Father Fauf; Efto 
“ perpetual” 

Tb s^foll^ing Epitaph was written by Sir William 
3>WKIn, as a tribute of fincere frieadlh p, to tlic Me- 
mory of Sir William Jones. 

CoLiELM vs. Jones, Eq. Cur; fiip; in Bengal ex Judkibus antis, 
Legum peritus, fidufijae Interpsts, 

Omrubas benignus, 

Nullius Fautor, 

Vinute, Fortitudine, Suavitate Moriim 
Nemirif fccundus, 

Seculi eraditi longe primus 
Ibat ubi foIuA plura cognofeere Fas eil 
Apr; 1794. 
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THE EIGHTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

^ Delivered 24th February, 1791, 

By SikWILEIAM JONES, President. 

« 

gentlemen, 

^TC 7 E have taken a general view, at our five laft 
^ ’ annual meetings, of as many celebrated na- 

tions, whom we have^proyed, as far as the fubjedlld- 
mits of ptoofjtohav^defctended from three-primitive ' 
ftocks, which we call for the prefent /»<&«», Arahiatft 
Tartarian ; and we hhve nearly travelled over all 
if not with a perfeft coincidence of fentiment, 
at.lea{Cwith as much unanimity, as can be natu- 
r?illy expefted in a large body of men, each of 
Vrhom muft alfert it as his right, and confider it as 
his duty, to decide on all points for himfelf j and, 
never to decide on obfcure points without the beft 
evidence that 6an poffibly be adduced. Our travels 
will this day be concluded ; but our hiftorical re- 
fearches would ha^e been left incomplete, if we had 
paired without attention over the numerous races 

B. . of 
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of borderers, who have long been eflabliQied on the 
limits of Arabia^ Ferjia^ India, Chi^a, and Tartary ; 
ovcT^c. wild tiibes refiding in the mountainous 
parts of thofe extenfivc regions ; and the more ci- 
vilized inhabitants of the iflands annexed by ge6- 
graphers to their Afiatic divifion of this ^lobe. 

Let us take our departure from Idume, near the 
gulf of Tlanitts, and, ha’#'ing encircled AJia, with 
luch deviations from our courfe as the fubjefl, may 
require, let us return to the point from which We 
began, endeavouring, if we are able, to find^a nation,'', 
who may clearly be fhown, by juft reafoning from 
their language, religion, and manners, to be neither 
Indians, Arabs, nor Tartars pure or mixed ; but al- 
ways remembering, that any fmall family detached 
in an early age fiom the parent ftock, without 
letters, with few ideas beyond objefts of the firff 
ncceffity, and confequently with few words j and 
fixing their abode on a range cf mountains, in an * 
ifland, or even in a wide regiodC before uninhabit- 
ed, might in four or five centuyies, people their new 
country, and would neceffarily form a new lan- 
guage, with no perceptible traces, perhaps^i^jf that 
fpoken by their anceftors. £dom or Idume, hn4' 
Erithra or Phenice, had originally, as many believe, 
a fimilar meaning, and were derived from words 
denoting a red colour : but whatever be their deri- 
vation, it feems indubitable, that a race pf men 
were anciently fettled in Idime and in Median, 
whom the oldeft and beft' Greek authors call Ery- 
thrmns, who were very diftinft’^yom the Arabs: 
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and wbom, from the concurrence of many ftrong 
teftimonies, we may fafely refer to the IndtanAtm. 
M.D’ He RB E uoT mentions a tradition (which he^ats 
indeed as a fable) that a colony of thofe Idumeans 
haS migrated from the northern Ihores of the Ery- 
threan fea, ^ancl failed acrofs the Mediterranean to 
Europe^ at the time fixed by chronologers for the 
paflage of Evander, with his Arcadians into Italy^ 
and that both Greeks and Romans were the progeny 
of thefe emigrants. It is not on vague and fu- 
♦Ipefted traditions that we muft build our belief of 
fuch events j but, Newton, who advanced nothing 
in fcience without demonftration, and nothing in 
hiftory without fuch evidence as he thought con- 
clufive, afferts from authorities, which he had care- 
fully examined, that the Idumean voyagers " carried 
** with them both arts and fciences, among which 
" were their aftronomy, navigation, and letter ; 
** for in Idume, fays Tie, they had letters and Mames 
“ for conjlellatim bel^re the days of Job, who men.. 

tions them.” Job, .indeed, or the author of the 
bopk which takes its name from him, was of the 
ylmJta^fftock, as the language of that fublime work 
i’ntonteftably proves : but the mention and’ propa- 
gation of letters, are by all, fo juftly afcribed to the 
Indian family, that if Strabo and Herobotus were 
not grofsly deceived, the adventurous Idumeans, 
who firft' gave names to the ftars, and hazarded 
long voyages in of their own conftruStion, 
could be no etherthan a branch of the Hindu race : 
in all events, therff^s no ground for believing them 

Tl « rtf 
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of a fourth diftinS lineage, and we need fay no 
mor^of them, till we meet them again on our re- 
turffundcr the name cf Phenicians. • 

As we pafs down the formidable fea, which rolls 
over its coral bed betvreen the coaft of the Art^s^ 
or thofe who fpeak the pure language? of Ismail, 
and that of the Ajams, or thofe who mutter it harha^ 
reujlyy we find no certain traces on the Arabian 
fide, of any people who ^ were not originally Arabs 
of the genuine or mixed breed ; anciently, perhaps, 
there were Troglodytes in part of the peninfula, 
they feem to have been long fupplanted by the 
Nmades, or wandering herdfmen; and who thofe 
Troglodytes were, we fhall fee very clearly, if we de- 
viate a few moments from our intended path, and 
make a fhort excurfion into countries very lately 
^ explored, on the Weftern or African fide of the 
R^d Sea. 

That the written Alyjfniait language, which we 
call Ethiopick^ is a dialed of of^ Cbaldean^ and fitter 
of Arabick and Hebrew i werknow with certainty, 
not only from the great multitude of identical 
words, but (which is a far ftronger prorf) from 
the firailar grammatical arrangement of the feVesal 
idioms : wek.now at the fame time, that it is written 
like all the Indian charaSerS, from the left hand to 
the right, and that the vowels are annexed, as in 
Demndgarii to the confonants; with which they 
form a fyllabick fyftem extrejmely clear and conve- 
nient, but difpofed in a lefs artificial order than the 
fyfl:em of letters now exhibited i\the Sanferit gram- 
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Kiars ; whence it may juftly be inferred, tha^ the 
order contrived by Pa'nini or his difciples is com- 
paratively modern ; and I have no doubt, from a 
curfory examination of many old inferiptions on 
pillars and 4n caves, which have obligingly been 
fpnt to me from all parts of India^ that the U agar I 
and Ethiopean letters had at firft a fimilar form. It 
has long been my opinion, that the Abyffmians of 
the Arabian flock, having no fymbols of their own 
to reprefeat articulate founds, borrowed thofe of 
the black Pagans^ whom the Greeks call Treglo- 
^teSi from their primeval habitations in natural ca-. 
verns, or in mountains excavated by their own la- 
bour: they were probably the firft inhabitants of 
Africa, where they became in time the builders of 
magnificent cities, the founders of feminaries for 
the advanceraent'of feience and philofophy, and the 
inventors (if they w,ere not rather the importers) 
of fymbolical charafilers. I believe on the whole, 
that the Ethieps of JkEsroe'were the fame people with 
the^firft Egyptians, and confequently, as it might 
eafily be^own, with the original Hindus. To the 
af(knt and intrepid Mr. Bauer, whofe travels are, 
to my tafte, uniformly agreeable and fatisfaftory, 
though he thinl^s very differently from me on the 
language and genius of the Araks, we are indebted 
for more important, and, I believe, more accurate 
information concerning,tbe nations eftablifhed near 
the Nik, from its fountains to its mouths, than all 
united could<^efore have fupplied } but, fince 

lliic tiot Kaaiti *!!(• T^OftjriKS ^r\ nr\rY\ir\nT‘e> fVi«» fiOtrAvi 
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langi^ges, of which he has exhibited a fpecimen, 
and*fince I have not leifure to make'the cotnpari- 
fon, I mufl. be fatisfied with obferving, on his au- 
thority, that the dialedts of the Gafots and the 
Gallos, the Agms of both races, and tfce Falajhast 
who muft originally have ufed a Chaldean idiom, 
were never preferved in writing, and the Amhorick 
only in modern times ; they muft, therefore, have 
been for ages in flu8:uation, and can lead, perhaps, 
to no certain conclufion as to the origin of the fe^ 
veral tribes who anciently fpoke them. It is very 
remarkable, as Mr. Bruce and Mr- Bryant have 
proved, that the Greeks 'gave the appellation of 
Indians both to the fouthern nations of Afriek and 
to the^ people, among whom we now live j nor is it 
Icfs obfervable, that, according to Ephorus, quoted 
by- Strabo, they called all the fouthern nations in 
the worfd Etbtopims, thtts uling Indian and Etbiop 
as convertible terms ; but we muft leave the gym- 
nofophifts of Ethiopia, who feemed to have profelf- 
ed the doftrines of Budbha, and enter the great 
Indian ocean, of which their Afiatick African 
brethren were probably the firft navigators. " ’ 
On the iflands, near Yemen, we have little to re- 
mark ; they appear now to be peopled chiefly by 
Mohammedans, and afford no marks of diferiraina- 
tion, with which I am acquainted, either in lan- 
guage or manners ; but I cannot bid farewel to the 
coaft of Arabia without affurina you, that, whatever 
may be faid of Ommdn and tn^ Scythian colonies, 
who, it is imagined, was formerly fettled tbere, I 
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have met 'with no trace, in the maritime part of 
Yemen, from ' Jden to Majkat, of any nation who 
were not either Arabs or Abyjfinian invaders. 

Between that country and Iran are fome iflands, 
which, frdhi their infignificance in our prefent 
inquiry, may here be neglefted ; and, as to the 
Cufds, and other independent races, who inhabit 
the branches pf Taurus or the banks of Euphrates 
and Tigris, they have, I believe, no written lan- 
•gilage, nor any certain memorials of their origin: 
it has, indeed, been afferted by travellers, that a 
race of wanderers in Biydrbecr, yet fpeak the Cbal- 
daick of our fcripture ; and the rambling Turmans 
have retained, I imagine, fome traces of their Tar- 
tarian idioms ; but, fince no veftige appears, from 
the gulf of Ferd^a to the rivers Car and Aras, of 
any people diftinCt from the Arabs, Ferjians, -or 
Tartars, we may conclude, that no fuch people ex- 
ifts in the Iranian mountains, and return to thofe 
winch feparate Iran frDm India. The principal in- 
habitantfc of the mountains, called Fdrftci, where 
they^rul? towards the w.eft, Parveti, from a known 
Sdnjerit word, where they turn in an eaftern direc- 
tion, and Paropamifus, where they join Imaus in the 
north, were anciently diftinguiihcd among the Bnxh- 
mans by the name of Deradas, but feera to have 
been deftroyed or expelled by the numerous’ tribes 
of Afghans or’ Patans, among whom ,are the Baidjas, 
who give their name to a mountains diftriS: 5 and 
there is vqry folia ground for believing, that the 
Afghans defeended from the Jewss becaufe Uiey 

TI r i.: 
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fometimes in confidence avow that unpopular ori- 
gin^ which in general they feduloufly, conceal, and 
which other Mitfehnans pofitively affert ; becaufe 
Bozaret^ which appears to be the Afareth of Esdr^vs, 
is one of their territories ; and, pnncip^ly, becaufe 
their language is evidently a dialeft of the fcriptur- 
al ChaUakk. 

We cOme now to the river Sindhu^ and the coun- 
try named from it : near its mouths we find a dif- 
tri6t, called by Nearchus, in his journal, 
which M. D’Anville juftly fuppofes to be the 
feat of the SanganianSf a barbarous and piratical 
nation mentioned by modern travellers, and well 
known at prefent by opr countrymen in the Weft 
India. Mr. Malet, now refident at Puna on 
the part of the Britilb government, procured at nSy 
requeft' the Sanganian letters, which are a fort of 
Nagariy and a fpecimen of their language, which is 
apparently derived, like oihov' Indian dialers, from 
the SanftriP ; nor can I doubt, from the deferiptions 
which I have received of their perfons and manners, 
that they are Pdmeras, as' the Brahmans caltjheraj'or 
outcaft HinduSi immemorially feparated from, 
reft of the nation. It feems agreed, that the fingu^ 
lar people, called E^pHans, and, by corruption, 
GypjieSi paffed the Msditerranean 'immediately from 
Egypt ; and their mptley language, of which 
Mrll GrelImann exhibits a copious vocabulary, 
;gohtains fo many Sanferit words, that their Indian 
origin can hardly be doubted f the authenticity ol 
that vocabulary feems eftablifhed by a multitude 
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of Gypfy words, as angat^ charcoal, cajhtbi'^oo^,par^ 
a bank, hhu, earth, and a hundred more, for which 
the colleftor of them could find no parallel, in the 
villgar dialed of Htndujtdn, though we know them to 
be pure fcarce changed in a Angle letter. 

A very ingenious fnerd, to whom this remarkable 
fad was imparted, fuggefted to me, that thofe very 
words might have been taken from old Egyptian, 
and that the Gypjies were ^roghdytes fiom the rocks 
Thebes, where a race of banditti ftill referable 
them, in their habits and features ; but, as we have 
no other evidence of fo ftrong an affinity between the 
popular dialeds of old Egypt and India, it feems more 
^probable, that the Gypjies, whom the Italians call Zin- 
garos and Zlganos, were no other than Ztnganims, as 
D’Anville alfo writes the word, who might, in 
fome piratical expedition, have landed on the coaft 
of Arabia or Africa, whence they might h^ve rambl- 
ed to Egypt, and Jjt length might have 'migrated, 
or been driven into, Europe. Tq the kindnefs of 
Mr. Malet J am alfo indebted for an account of 
the Biigyis; a remarkable race of men inhabiting 
.ghjefly the cities' of Gujarat, who, though Mvjel- 
mans in religion, are Jlws in features, genius, and 
inanners ; they form in all places a dtftind frater- 
nity, and every where noted for addrels in bargain- 
ing, for minute thrift, and conftant attention to 
lucre,, but profefs total igporance of their own ori- 
gin i though it feems probable, that jhey came firft 
yrith their brethr^, the Afghans, to the borders of 
hdta, where they learned in |ime to prefer a gaiur 

ful 
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ful and fecure occupation, in populous towns, to 
the.perpctual wars and laborious exertions on the 
mountains. As to the Moplas, in the weftern parts 
of the Indian empire, I have feen their books in 
Arahickt and am perfuaded, that, likeothe people 
called Malays, they defcended from Arabian traders 
and mariners after the age of Muhammed. 

On the continent of India, between the river 
Fipdfa, or Hyphafis, to the weft, the mountains of 
Tripura and Cdmmipa to the eaft, and Iimdlaya<!(ol 
the north, we find many races of wild people with 
more or lefs of that priftine ferocity, which induced 
their anceftors to fecede from the civilized inhabit- 
ants of the plains and valleys : in the moft ancient 
Sanfcrit books they are called Sacas, Cirdtas, Colas, 
Puiindas, Barbaras, and are all known to Europeans, 
though not all by their true names j but many 
IBndu pilgrims, who have travelled through their 
haunts, have fully deferibed them to me; and I 
have f6und reafons for belieying, that they fprang 
from the old Indian ftem, though fome pf them 
were foon intermixed with the firft ramblets from 
Canary, whofe language feems to have been* the* 
bafis-of that now fpoken by the Moguls. 

We come back to the Indian iflands, and haften 
to tbofe which lie to the fouth-ekft of Sildn or Ta- 
prebane; for Sitdn itfelf, as we know from the lan- 
guages, letter:., religion, and old monuments of its 
vdrioos inhabitants, was peopled beyond time of 
memory by the Btpdu race, and 5H>rinerly, perhaps, 
extended much farther to the weft and to the foiuh. 
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fo as to include Lancd, or the equinoftiul point of 
the Indian aftronomersj nor can we reafonably 
doubt, that the fame enterprifing family planted co- 
lonies in the other ifles of the fame ocean from the 
Mala^advaiftos^ which take their name from the 
mountain of Malaya^ to the Moluccas or Mtillic&s, and 
probably far beyond them. Captain Forrest affur- 
ed me, that he found the ifle of Bali (a great name 
in the hiftorical poems of India) chiefly peopled 
Hindu}, who worlhipped the fame idols, which 
he had feen in this province ; and that of MadhurcL 
mull have been fo denominated, like the well 
known territory in the weftern peninfula, by a na- 
tion, who underftood Sanferit. We need not be 
furprifed, that M. D’Anville was unable to aflTign 
a reafon, why the Jahadios, or Yavadwipa, of Ptole- 
my was rendered in the old Latin verfion the ifle of 
Barleys but we miift admire the inquifitive fpirit 
and patient labour ftf the Greeks and Ronians, whom 
nothing obfervable >feems to have efcaped: Tava 
means ^arl^ in Sanferit^ and, though that word, or 
its re^Iar derivative, be now applied folely to 
* ^am, yet the great French geographer adduces very 
, ftrong leafons for believing, that the ancients ap- 
plied it to Sumatra. In whatever way the name of 
the laft-mentioned ifland may be written by Euro^.. 
feans, it is clearly an Indian word, implying ahund-~ 
once or excellence; but we cannot help wondering, 
that neither the natives of it, nor the bell informed 
of our Bandits^ it by any fuch appellation ; 

efpccially as it ftill exhibits vifible traces of a prim- 
eval 
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eval connexion with India} from the very accu- 
rate*and interefting account of it by a learned and 
ingenious member of our own body, we difcover, 
without any recourfe to etymological conje8ture, 
that multitudes of pure Sanfcrit words occur in the 
principal dialers of the Sumatrans} that, among 
their laws, two polhive rules concerning fureties and 
interefi appear to be taken word for word from the 
In^an legiflators Na'red and Ha'rita; and, what 
is yet more obfervable, that the fyftem of letter^ 
ufed by the people of Rejang and Lampun, has the 
fame artificial order with the Dhandgan •, but in 
every feries one Igtter is omitted, becaufe it is 
never found in the languages of thofe iflanders. 

If Mr. Marsden has proved (as he firmly believes, 
and as we, from ou» knowledge of his accuracy 
may fairly prefume^ that clear veftiges of one an- 
cient language are difcernible in all the infular dia- 
leQs of the fouthern feas-frorfi M adagaf car to thQ 
Pbilippinest and even to the remoteft iflands, lately 
difeovered, we may infer from the fpccimens in his 
account of Sumatra^ that the parent of them was 
no other than the Sanfcrit ; and with this obfefva.* ' 
tion, having nothing of confequence to add on the 
Chinefo ifles, or on thofe of Japan^ I leave the fartheil 
eaftern verge of this continent, and turn to the* 
countries, now under the government of Cbina^ be- 
tween the northern limits of Jndia^ and the exten-( 

r 

five domain of thofe Tartars^ who arc AiU indc-> 

pendent. ^ 
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» That the people of Potyid or ^ihet were Hinduh 
who engrafted the hetefies of Buddha on their old 
mythological' religion, we know from the refearthes 
of Cassi ANo, who had long had refided among them, 
and whofe difquifitions on their language and let- 
ters, their fenets and forms of worfhip, are inferred 
by Giorgi in his curious and prolix compilation* 
which I have had the patience to read from the 
firft to the laft of nine hundred rugged pages : their 
charaflers are apparently Indian, but their language 
now the difadvantage of being written with more 
letters than are ever pronounced ; for, althought it 
was anciently Sanferit, and polyfyllabick, it feems at 
prefent, from the influence of Chinfe manners, to 
confift of raonofyllables, to form which, with fome 
regard to grammatical derivation, it has become 
neceflary to fupprefs in common difeourfe many 
letters, which we fee in their books; and thus 
we are enabled to tr3ce in their writing a number 
of Sanferit words dnd phrafes, which, ih their 
fpoken dialed are quite undiftinguiihable. The 
two engrpings in Giorgi’s book, from fltetches by 
a Tihtim painter, exhibit a fyftem of Egypian and 
Indian mythology ; and a complete explanation of 
them would "have done the learned author more 
credit than his fanciful etymologies, which are al- 
ways ridiculous, and often grofsly erroneous. 

The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, as 
they freely confefs, before their converfion to the 
religion of Arabia, we cannot but fufpeft that the 
natives of Eighurf Tamut, and Khatd, who had 
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the tra6l by Car?ajiius, on the literature of Avdj' * 
roinpares them with the Pah charafters, yet, if they 
be' not, as I fltould rather imagine,* derived from 
the Pablavt, they are probably an invention of 
fome learned Armenim in the middle of the fifth 
century, Moses of Kheren, than whom^no man was 
more able to elucidate the fubjeft, has inferted irt 
his hiftorical work a difquifition on the language of 
Armenia, from which we triight collefl fome curious 
informatioh, if the prefent occafion required it ; 
but to all the races of men, who inhabit <(he 
branches of Caucajus, and the northern limits of 
Ir&v, I apply the remark, before announced gene- 
rally, that ferocious and hardy tribes, who retire 
for the fake of liberty to mountainous regions, 
and form by degrees a feparate nation, muft alfo 
form in the end a feparate language, by agreeing 
on new words to exprefs new ideas j provided that 
the language, which they carried with them, was 
not fixed by writing, and fufficiently copious. The 
Armenian damfcls are faid -by Strabo to have fa-i 
crificed in the temple of the goddefs; Anaitis, 
whom we know, from other authorities, (p be the 
NAhii'n, or Venus, of the old Perfians ; andkls 
for many reafons highly probable, that one and the 
fame religion prevailed through the whole empire 
of Cyrus. 

Having travelled round. the continent, and 
among the iflands, of Afia^ we come again to the 
coaft of the Mediterranean j and the principal na-i 
tions of antiquity, who firft dSSnand our attention, 

are 
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are the Greeks and Phrygians^ who, though difFering 
fomewhat in manners, and perhaps in dialeS:, had 
an apparent affinity in religion as well as in lan- 
guage ; the Dorian^ hniaiit ^nd Eolian families having 
emigrated from Europe^ to which it is univerfally 
agreed that they firft paffed from Epypt^ I can add 
nothing to what has been advanced concerning 
them in former difcourfes ; and, no written monu- 
ments of old Phjpa being extant, I fiiall only ob- 
^ej[ye,.on the authority of the Greeks ^ that the grand 
bbje6; of nlyfterious worihip in that country was 
the Mother of the Gods, or Nature perfonified, as 
We fee her among the Indians in a thoufand forms 
and under a thoufand names. She was called in 
the Phrygian dialefl Ma', and reprefented in a car 
drawn by lions, with a drum in her hand, and a 
towered coronet on her head : her myfteries (which 
feem to be alluded tojn the Mofaick law) are folem- 
nized at the autumnal, equinox in thefe protinces, 

where Ihe is named, in one of her charaQers, Ma', 

* 

is adoredj in all of them, as the great Mother, is 
ffigared lifting on a lion, and appears in fome of 
her temples with a diadem or mitre of turrets : a 
drum is called dinmma both in Sanfcrit and Phrygians 
and the title of Dindymene fcems rather derived from 
that word, than from the name of a mountain. 
The Diana of Ephefus was manifeftly the fame 
goddefs in the charaficr of produSive Nature ; and 
the Astarte of the* Syrians and Pbeneciam (to 
whom we now retupj} was, I doubt not, the f^tne 
in another form : I may on the whole affure you. 
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that the learned works of Selden and Jablohski, ^ 
on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, would receive more 
illuftration from the little Sanfcrit book, entitled 
Chandl, than fiom all the fragments of oriental my- 
thology, that are difperfed in the whol^compafs of 
Grecian, Roman, and Hebrm literature. We arc 
told, that the Pbenicians, like the Hindus, adored the 
Sun, and aflerted water to be the firft of created 
things ; nor can we doubt, that Syria, Samaria, and 
Phtnice, or the long ftrip of land on the Ihore 
the Meditertanean, were anciently peo|>led by i. 
branch of the Indian flock, but were afterwards in- 
habited by that race, which for the prefent we call 
Arabian: in all three the oldeft religion was the 
AJJyrian, as it is called by Sees bn, and the ^nari- 
tan letters appear to have been the fame at firft 
with thofe of Pheuice ; but the Syriack language, of 
which ample remains are preserved, and the Punick, 
of which we have a clear fpecjmen in Plautus and 
on monuments lately brought to light, were indif- 
putably of a Chaldaick, or Arahick origin. 

The feat of the firft Phenidans having" extended 
to Hum, with which we began, we have now. com- 
pleted the circuit of Afiai but we muft not pafs 
over in filence a moft extraordinary people, who 
cfcaped the attention, as Barrow obferves more 
than once, of the diligent and inquifitive II&Rono- 
Tus : I mean the people of Judea, whofc language 
demonftrates their affinity widi the Arabs, but whole 
manners* literature, and hifto^, are wonderfully 
diftinguiliibed from the reft of mankind. Barrow 

loads 
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loads them with the fevere, but juft, epithets of 
malignant, unfocial, obftinate, diftruftful, fordid, 
changeable, turbulent ; and defcribes them as fu- 
riottfly zealous in fuccouring their own country- 
men, but imjjflacably hoftile to other nations ; yet, 
with all the fottilh perverfenefs, the ftupid arro- 
gance, and the brutal atrocity of their charaSer, 
they bad the peculiar merit, among all races of men 
under heaven, of preferving a rational and pure 
of devotion in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfcene rights, and a dark labyrinth 
of errors produced by ignorance and fupported 
by interefted fraud. Theological^ inquiries are no 
part of my prefent fubjeft; but I cannot refrain 
from adding, that the colle6tion of traSs, which we 
call from their excellence the Scripturest contain, 
independently of a divine origin, more true fubli- 
mity, more exquifite beauty, purer morality, mor6 
important hiftory, and, finer ftrains both of. poetry 
and eloquence, than could he collefted within the 
fame coropafs from all other books, that were ever 
Uotnpofet^in any age or in any idiom. The two 
parts, of APhich the Scriptures confift, are conneCled 
by a chain of compofitions, which bear no refem- 
blance-in form or ftyle to any that can be produced 
from the ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perfim, or even 
AraUan, learning : the antiqmty of thofe compofi- 
tions no man doubts 5 and the unftrained applica- 
tion of them to eventS long fubfequent to their 
publication is a folid ground of belief, that they 

were genuine preds^ions, and confcqtisiis^y infpir- 

r’ » -/I . 
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cd ; but, if any thing be the abfolute exclufivc 
psoperty of each individual, it is hiS belief ; and, I 
hope, I ihould be one of the laft men living, who 
could harbour a thought of obtruding my own^be- 
lief on the free minds of others. I mean only to 
affume, what, 1 truft, will be readily conceded, that 
the firft Hebrew hiftorian muft be entitled, merely 
as fuch, to an equal degree of credit, in his ac- 
count of all civil tranfaSions, with any other hif- 
torian of andquity: how far that moft ancjen*- 
■writer confirms the refult of our inquiries into the 
genealogy of nations, I propofe to fliow at our 
next aftniverfaryyoneeting j when, after an approach 
to demonftration, in the ftrift method of the old 
analyfis, I fliall refurae the whole argument con- 
cifely and fynthetically i and fiiall then have con- 
denfed in feven difcourfes a mafs of evidence, 
which, if brevity had not been my objefik, might 
have been expanded into feven large volumes, with 
no other trouble than that of holding the pen ; but 
(to borrow 4 turn of expreffion from one of our 
poets) for what I have produced, I c]aim Only 
** your indulgence ; it is for what I have’fuppreff- 
** ed, that I am entitled to your thaasks/’ 
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by good treatment and encouragement, may be in a 
great degree civilized and rendered at leaft peace- 
able and inoffenfive, if not ferviceable ; my ob- 
fervation of the charaQer and the conduft of the 
Garrows has induced to believe tile fame good 
confequences may be expefted from encouraging 
them 5 but I propofe to relate in plain language 
vrhat I experifenced ob my'vifit to them, and leave 
others to form their own judgment; and, as I 
am the firft European, who has travailed *aniot\g 
them, I lhall alfo add a few obfervations oo the 
country, and on what attrafted my notice as being 
in any refpe6t peculiar. 

On drawing near the hills you have a beauti- 
ful fight of three ranges of mountains, rifing one 
above anotheir; but on nearer approach they 
except the Gomjfers, the lower range, in 
appearance infignificantly flball. The verdure and 
rich land, however, fully Vecompence the lofs ; 
and, turn your eye which way you w^l, you fee 
fomething to cheer the mind, jnd raife the fency, 
in ^ numerous fmall vUla^s; round about, pro- 
teSed from the heat by a variety of trees inter- 
iperfed. 

T«« firft pafs, I went to, was Ghefegong, fituated 
on the Weft fide of Natk river. Here a great 
nundser of ©ntreiftj^'refidc at the foot of the pafs 
m toee wiHh^s, ^Ghefigong, Ghonle, and Borack, 
Ther1|ead people pf the villages are called Boneabs, 
ft nfti|g}-tafed by the bead R4ji$ in Bengal, when 
^ at Gour, "V^ence they ‘derived 

I W this 
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this name, I could not learn j and many other 
things, which might lead to difeoveries, efcaped 
my knowledge from the want pf a good inter- 
preter. 

OoBASsjffy Booneah is looked on. as the head 
man of this pafs at prefent, having moft influence 
with bis fefit; but the rightful chief is Momse, ^ 
woman, and her power being, by eftabliihed ufage, 
transferable by marriage to her hufband, he ought 
in -cQnfequence to prefide ; but, from his being a 
young and filly man, the ebiefsbip is ufurped by 
OetnASsvxT, and Ids ufurpation is fubmiUed to by 
Momee and her hufband. Oodassey however 
is by no means a violent or artful man. He is 
far from poITcfling a bad difpofition, is a mild man, 
and by all accounts takes great pains to do jufticc, 
and keep up unanimity with his people. 

The village Ghefe^ng is furrounded by a little 
jungle. On paffiujg it, the village is opened to 
your fight, confifting^pf Chaangs or Houfes from 
about thirty to 150 feet long, and twenty or forty 
broad. • 

' SThese Garra-ws are called by the villagers and 
upper hill people Comcb G arrows, though they 
themfelves, if you afk them, of what call they are, 
will anfwer Garraw, and not give themfelves any 
appellation of call, though they are many eafts of 
Garrews, but with wh^t differppees I had not time 
to akertain. 

The foil is of a fine black esurtl|, here and theire 
intepnined with Q»Pts of red eardi : its richnefs is 

Q 4 plainly 
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plate is made to rcfemblc a button, or an apothe^ 
cary ’s weight, but more indented ; fome have it 
ornamented with little bits of brafs, ihaped like a 
bell { fome wear an ornament on their head abdut 
three or five inches broad, decorated -in the fame 
manner as the flap, ferving to keep their hair off 
their face, which gives them a wild fierce appear- 
ance. Some tie their hair on the crown, in a 
loofe carelefs manner, while others crop it clofe. 
The Btoneabs or chiefs wear a filk turban j to the, 
girdle they affix a bag containing their money and 
paton'it and alfo a net for holding the utenfils v^ilh 
which they light their pipe hung near to k by a 
chain. 

The women are the iigliefl creatures I ever be- 
held, fhort and fquat in their flature, with mafcil- 
iine faces, in the features of which they differ lit- 
tle from the men. Their dt^fs confifts of a dirty 
red cloth ftriped with blue op white, about fixteen 
inches broad, which encirc^s the waift, and co- 
vers about three-fourths of the thigh. It never 
reaches to the knee, and being but juft longdcnough 
to* tie above on the left fide, part of the left thigh; 
when they walk, is expofed. On their necks they 
have a firing of the ornaments above deferibed 
refembling tobacco-pipes, twitted thirty or forty 
tiroes round, but negligently, without any attention 
to regularity ; their breafts are expofed to view, 
tlicir only clothing being the girdle abovemen- 
tioned j to their cars are affixed numbers of brafs 
rings, increafing in diameter from three to fix 
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inches; I have feen thirty of thofe rings in each ear ; 
a flit is made in the lobes of the ear, which in- 
creafe from the weight of the rings, and in time 
•<fiU admit the great number ftated. This weight is 
however f>artly fupported by a firing, which palfes 
over their heads; a tape three inches broad ties 
their hair, fo as to keep it back from their fore- 
heads, though generally it is tied with a firing on 
the crown of the head. The wives of the Booneabs 
qovtr their heads with a piece of coarfe cloth, 
thirteen or fourteen inches broad, and two feet 
long, the end of which, with their hair hangs down 
behind, flowing loofe on their backs. The women 
work as well as the men, and I have feen them 
carry as great burthens. Their hands, even thofe 
•of the wives of the Booneabs^ bear evident marks of 
their laborious occupations. 

These people aat all manner of food, even 
dogs, frogs, fnakes, *and the blood of sdl animals. 
The laft is baked c^er a flow fire in hollow green 
bamboos, till it becomes of a nafly dirty grepn 
?:oloty-. They are fond of drinking to an excefs. Li- 
- ,quor Is put into the mouths of infants, almoft as 
foon as they are able to fwallow ; they have vari-i 
ous forts of fpirits, but that moftly drunk is ex- 
traSed from rice, foaked in water for three or four 
days before ufe. Their cookery is Ihort, as they 
only juft heat their provifions; excepting rice and ' 
guts, the firft of which is well boiled, and the 
other ftewed till they are black. Indeed excepting 
fhefc, their animal food is eaten almoft raw. ^ 

In 
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In times of fcarcity many of the hill people fub- 
fift on the '^.liich in growth is faid to be like 
the Palmira^ and the interior part of the trunks 
when pounded and fteeped in water, is an article cHf 
food, in fo much as to be the CQmmon^means of 
fuftenance during a fcarcity of grain. When boiled 
it is of a gelatinous fubftance, and taftes when frcfli, 
like a fugar cane : thofe, who pan afford it, mix rice 
with it. They alfo fubfift on the Kutehuy a fort of 
Yamy found in great plenty about the hills. I*faw 
three forts, though I could not learn they had any 
feparate name. One has a number of buds on it, is 
faid to be a cooling medicine, and is eaten boiled 
or baked. Some of them I brought %vith me from the 
hills, and being bruifed in the bafketufed mbringr 
ing them from the hills, I cut off the rotten part,* 

which I found to be of po detriment to theif 

*• 

gtcftth, although out of the gaound. At J)acca I 
gave them'to Mr. Richard Jq^einson, who I un- 
derftand, delivered them to(^onel Kyd, the fu- 
perintendant of the Company’s botanical garden, 
where, J hear, they have produced «i very Jiand^i 
foine flower. This plant was cultivated by tllO Gar- , 
row&y nearly in the fame manner, as we do potatoes 
in England i a bud being broken off to be fowed 
for a plant. The Garretos fay it yields, after it fs 
dug out of the ground, and laid by for the enfuing 
feafon of cultivation (commencing immediately on 
the breaking up of the rains} from thrpe to ten 
buds. Another fort of Kutebu grows at the tops of 
|he hills, and is found by its fpropt, which twills, it- 

fclf 
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felf round the trunk and branches of trees. I have 
feen the fprout from ten to twenty feet hi^b, the 
leaves have thiee fegments like a vine-leaf, but 
njore pointed : of deep green, and very fmall. The 
root is fou|(d from a foot to two feet and a half be- 
low the ground, is in lhape tapering, of a reddifli 
colour, and in length from five inches to a foot 
and half : it is eaten roafted. The other fpccics 
grows in the fame manner, but is of a dirty yellow 
colour. 

* The houfes of thefe Garrews, called Chawngs, are 
raifed on piles, about three or four feet from the 
ground, from thirty to 150 feet in length ; and in 
breadth from ten to forty, and are roofed wutli 
thatch. The props of the Chaung confift ol lasge 
[ml timbers : in the centre there are eight, and on 
the fides from eight to thirty : over thefe are placed 
horizontally large tiinhcr®* for a fupport to the roof, 
and tied faft, fometinfts with firings, but- firing h 
rarely ufed for this jmrpofe ; the tying work being 
moftly done with flips^of grafs or cane. The roof 
is tieally 'executed and with as much regularity as 
any of our Bungalow thatches. When I fay this, 
however, I fpeak of the Chamg'* of the Booneabs : 
I went into few of the Cbaungs of the lower clafs. 
The roof confifts of mats and ftrong grafs. The 
iides of the houfe are made from the fmall hollow 
bamboos cut open, flatted, and woven as the com- 
mon mats are. The* floor is made in the feme 
manner j but of a ftronger bamboo. The Chaung 
confifts of two apartments, one floored and raifed 
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on piles as dcfcribed, and the other without a floor, 
at one end, for their cattle : at the other end is an 
open platform, where the women fit and work. On 
one fide alfo is a fmall raifed platform, ufually 
about fix feet fquare inclofed at the# fides and 
open above : here the children play j in the centre 
of the Chaung they cook their viftuals, a fpace of 
about five feet fquare being covered with earth; on 
one fide a little trap door is made in the floor, for 
the convenience of the women on certain occa- 
fions, which creates much filth under their Cbamgs. * 
Indeed a great part of their dirt is thrown un- 
der the Chaung, and the only fcavengers I faw 
were their hogs ; but luckily for them, they have 
plenty of thofe animals. 

Bugs cover their wearing apparel, of the fame 
fort, as thofe which infeft beds in England : during 
my journey along the hills I-fuffered very much 
from them. ^ p 

' The difpofition of a Garro^ could not be accu- 
rately known in the fhort tinie I had to obferve it j 
yet my intercourfe with them, which was^of the 
moft open nature, will, I think, allow me to fay 
fomething of it. 

Theix furly looks feem to indicate ill temper, 
but this is far from being the cafe, as they are of a 
mild difpofition. They are, moreover, honeft in 
their dealings, and fure to perform what they pro* 
mife, "When in liquor they a/e merry to the higheft 
pitch? then men, women, and children will dance, 
till diey tan fcaree ftand. Their manner of dancing 

is 
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is as Follows : twenty or thirty men of a row {land- 
ing behind one another, hold each other by the Tides 
of their belts, and then go round in a circle hop- 
ping on one foot, then on the other, finging and 
keeping tijpe with their mnfic, which is animat- 
ing, though harfh and inharmonious, confifling 
chiefly of tomtoms, and brafs pans, the firft gene- 
rally beaten by the old people, and the laft by the 
children. The women dance in rows and hop in 
the fame manner, but hold their hands out, lower- 
ing one hand and railing the other at the fame 
time, as the mufic beats, and occafionally turning 
round with great rapidity. The men alfo exhibit* 
military exercifes with the fword and fhield, which, 
they ufe with grace and great aftivity. Their 
dancing at their feftivals lafl two or three days, 
during which time they drink and feaft to an ex- 
cefs, infomuch that it, requires a day or two after- 
wards, to make them ^feflly fober again, yet dur- 
ing this fit of feftivity Imd drunkennefs they nevtp 
quarrel. * 

Marrj^ge is in general fettled amongO: the 
pgirties themfelves, though fometimes by their pa- 
rents ; if it has been fettled by the partic.s them- 
.felves, and. the parents of either re fa fe their aflent, 
the friends of the oppofite party, and even others 
unconne8:ed, go and by force compel the dilfen- 
ters to comply ; it being a rule among the Gar- 
rows to affift thofe that Vant their help, on tfeefe oc- 
cafiotjs, let the difparity of age or rank be ever fo 
great. If the parents do not accede to the wifit of* 
' their 
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their child, they arc ■well beaten till they acquiefee iti 
the maniage, which being done, a day is fixed for 
the fettlcinent of the contraft, or rather for a com- 
plimentary vifit from the bride to the bridegroom, 
to fettle the day of marriage, and th^ articles, of 
which the feaft fliall confift, as -well the company 
to be invited ; and they then make merry for the 
night. The invitations on thefe occafions are made 
by the head man of a Chaung fending a faun to the 
inhabitants of another Chaungt as they cannot in- 
V ite one out of a Chaung "without the rcTl ; the maii 
who canies the faun, ftates the purpofe for which 
it is fent, and the next day an anfwer is made, if 
the invitation be accepted, but not otherwife, as 
they never wilh to give a verbal refufal ; and, there- 
fore, if no body returns the next day, the invita- 
tion is underllood to be refufed. 

* On the nuptial day, the p*irties invited go to the 
bride’s houfe ; it being the\uftom among the Gar- 
rows for the biide to fetch mc bridegroom : when 
the wine, &c. are ready, and all the company ar- 
rived, they begin finging and dancing, arid^nowand 
then take a merry cup ; ■while a party ofi the wo- 
men carry the bride to the river, ■wafli her, and on 
their return home, drefs her out in her bell or- 
naments j this completed, it is notified to the com- 
pany, and the mufic ceafes : then a party take up 
the wine, provifions, drums, pans^ and a cock and 
hen, and carry them to flie bridegroom’s houfe 
in proceffion j the cock and hen being car- 
ried by the prieft, after which, the bride fol- 
lows. 
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loivs, with a party of women, walking in the’ 
centre, till Ihe arrives at the bridegroom’s 
houfe, where Ihe and her party feat thexnfelves in 
one corner of the Chamg near the door ; the re- 
maining vifiters then proceed to the bridegroom’s 
houfe, an^ the men fit at the further end of the 
room, oppofite to the women ; the men then again 
begin finging and dancing ; the bridegroom is 
called for ; but, as he retires to another Cbamg, 
fome^ fearch is made for him, as if he were miffing, 
.and, as foon as they find him, they give a ffiout ; 
they then carry him to the river, wafh him, return, 
and drefs him in his war drefs ; which done, the 
women carry the bride to her own Chaung^ where 
fhe is put in the centre ; and, notice of this being 
brought to the vifiters at the bridegroom’s houfe, 
they take up the wine, (Src. and prepare to go with 
the biidegroom, when his father, mother, and fa- 
mily cry and howl ii^he moft lamentable manner, 
and fome force is ulR ,to feparate him from them. 
At laft they depart, tte biide’s father leading the 
way, and the company following one by one, the 
hridegi^om in the centre. On entering the bride’s 
Chmingy they make a general fhout, and place the 
bridegroom on the bride’s right hand, and then 
fing and dance for a time, till the prieft proclaim- 
ing filencc, all is quiet ; and he goes before the 
bride and bridegroom, who are feated, and alk 
fome queftions, to w^ich the whole party anfwer 
Nunmaht or good*, this continues a few minutes, af- 
* I &lpe£t the word to be Nemah or fduioHm and resewtet, 7* 

' D ter 
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ter which* the cock and hen being brought, the 
prieft takes hold of them by the wings, and holds 
them up to the company, aflcing them fome quef- 
tions, to which they again reply Nummab} fome 
grain is then brought and thrown before the cock 
and hen, who being employed in picking it, the 
prieft takes this opportunity to ftrike them on the 
head with a flick, to appearance dead, and the 
whole company, after obferving them a few feconds, 
call out as before; a knife being then brought, the 
prieft cuts the anus of the cock, and draws out the 
the guts, and the company repeat Numtaab^ after 
which he performs the fame operation on the hen, 
and the company give a fhout, and again call out 
Nummah. They look on this part of the ceremony as 
very ominous ; for fhould any blood be fpiltby the 
firft blow, or the guts break, or any blood come out 
with the guts, it would be confidercd as an unlucky 
marriage. The ceremony be^ over, the bride and 
bridegroom, drinking, prcfent^the bowl to the com- 
pany, and then they all feaft.and make merry. 

I DISCOVERED tlicfe circumftances of #.he mar- 
riage ceremony of the Garrews, from bein^prefent 
at the marriage of Lunorek, youngeft daughter''of 
the chief QoDAssy, feven years of age, and Bug- 
LUN, 'twenty-three years old, the fon a common. 
Garrow ; and I may here obferve, that this mar- 
riag'-j difproportionate as to age and rank, is a 
very happy one for Buglun- as he will fucceed to 
the Bmmahftiip and eftate ; for among all the G&r- 
nuSi tile -^youngeft daughter is always heirefi, 

and 
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and, if there be any other children who were born 
before her, they would get nothing on the death 
of the Boomaht what is more ftrange, if Buglujt 
were to die, Lungree would marry one of his 
brothers } and if all his brothers were dead, fiie 
would then marry the father j and, if the father af- 
terwards Ihould prove too old, ftie would put 
him alide, and take any one elfe whom file might 
6hufe- 

Tfit; dead are kept for four days, burnt on a 
pile of wood in a Dingy or fmall boat, placed on 
the top of the pile, and the alhes are put into a 
hole dug exaflly where the fire was, covered with 
a fmall thatch building, and furrounded with a rail- 
ing: a lamp is burnt within the building every 
night, for the fpace of a month or more ; the wear- 
ing apparel of the deccafed is hung on poles fixed 
at each corner of the tailing, which, after a certain 
time ffrom fix weekyfo two months) are'broken, 
and then allowed to Vng downwards till they fall 
to pieces : they burn tieir dead within fix or eight 
yafds o^ their Chamgs, and the ceremony is per- 
formed dxaftly at twelve o’clock at night j the pile 
is flghted by the neareft relation : after this they 
feaft, make merry, dance and fing, and get drunk. 
This is, however, the ceremony to a common Gar- 
row. If it be a perfon of rank, the pile is deco- 
rated with cloth and flowers, and a bullock facri- 
ficed on the bccafion, and the head of the bullock 
is alfo burnt with the corps : if it be an upper hill 
Booneab of common rank, the head of one of his 

D 2 Caves 
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flaves "would be cut off and burnt "with him ; and if 
it happen to be one of the firft rank Booneabst a 
large body of his flaves fally out of the hills and 
feize a Hindu, whofe head they cut off, and burn 
with their chief. The railed graves ^of Boomahs 
are decorated with images of animals placed near 
the graves, and the railing is often ornamented 
with frelh flowers* 

Their religion appears to approximate to that 
of the Hindus, they worfliip Mahade'va; and at 
Baunjaun, a pafs in the hills, they woiTliip the fun 
and moon. To afceitain which of the two they 
are to worfhip upon any particular occafion, their 
prieft takes a cup of water and fomc wheat : firft 
calling the name of the fun, he drops a grain into 
the water ; if it finks, they are then to worfhip the 
fun ; Ihould it not fink, they then would drop an- 
o'thcr grain in the name of. the moon, and fo on 
till one of the grains fink.\All religious ceremo- 
nies are preceded by a fact/fice to their god of a 
bull, goat, hog, cock, or dbg ; in cafes of illuefs, 
they offer up a facrifice in proportion tb the fup- 
pofed fatality of the diftcnipcr, with whiclrthey ase 
affli 61 cd ; as they imagine medicine will have'no 
effeO, unlefs the Deity interfere in their favour, 
and that a facrifice is requifite to procure fuch in- 
terpofition. 

The facrifice is made before an altar conftruflcd 
as follows ; two bamboos are crcClcd, flripped of 
all their branches and leaves, except at the e.xtre- 
mity of the main ftem, which is left ; a flick is 

fixed 
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fixed near the top of each, to which is tied, at each 
end, a double ftiing, reaching to two fide bamboos, 
about two feet out of the ground, with the tops 
fplitj fo as to make a kind of crown ; between the 
firings are plsced bits of fticks of about a foot in 
height, at the diftance of a foot from each other, 
or more in proportion to the height of the bam- 
boos. The crofs fticks thus form a fquare, with the 
perpendicular firings, and in every other fquare, 
crofs_ firings are tied, beginning with the top 
fquare : round the bamboos a fpace of fix or eight 
feet fquare is cleared, and covered with red earth, 
and in front, at the diftance of about fix or more 
feet, a fquare of two feet is cleared, in the centre 
of which a fmall pit is dug, and fpread over with 
red earth ; at fome diftance from the altar, on the 
fide neareft the hills, two fplit bamboos are bent . 
into an arch, with the ersds in the ground, fo as to 
form a covering 5 undepi^is a fmall mound is raif- 
ed, and a little tbatchec^building erefted over it, 
open at the fides, under ^hich fome boiled rice is 
placed, \yhen thus much is prepared, the prieft 
approaches*'the little pit, and the people affembled 
ftand**behind him. He then mutters fomething to 
himfelf 5 when the animal, intended to be facrificed, 
is brought, and the head cut off by the prieft over 
the pit, fome holding the head by a rope, and 
others the body : if the head is not taken off at 
one blow, it is reckoned unlucky, Tlte blood is 
collefted in a pan, carried to the covered arch, 
V. ith the bead of an animal, and put fay the fide of 

D 3 the 
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the mound. A lighted lamp is then brought, an^ 
put near the animal’s head, when the whole compa- 
ny bow to the ground, and a white cloth is drawn 
over the arch, it being fuppofed their god will then 
come, and take wh«^t he wants ; a fire is alfo kept 
burning during the ceremony between the altar and 
arch. An hour after, the covering is taken off, 
the provifions therein placed, with the animal, arc 
dreffed for the company, and they make merry. 

When a large animal is to be facrificed, two 
ftaves are put by the fide of the pit, fo as to place 
the animal’s neck between them : a bamboo is tied 
under his neck to the ftaves, to prevent his head 
from falling to the ground : he is then ftretched out 
by ropes, fixed to his legs, and his head is fevered 
by the ftrongeft man among them. 

Their mode of fwearing at Gbofegong is very 
folemn : the oath is taken upon a fione, which they 
firft fafute, then with theih*hands joined and up- 
lifted, their eyes ftedfaftly/l^xed to the hills, they 
call on Mahade'va in ffie moft folemn manner, 
telling him to witnefs what they declaf^, and that 
he knows whether they fpeak true or faffe. They 
then again touch the ftone with all the appearance 
of the utmoft fear, and bow their heads to it, call- 
ing again upon Mahabe'va. They alfo, during 
their relation, look ftedfaftly to the hills, and keep 
their right hand on the ftone. When the firft per- 
fon fwore before me, the"^ awe and reverence, with 
which the man fwore, forcibly ftruck m,e: my 
Maberrir could hardly w rite, fo much was he affefit- 

cd 
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cd by the folernnity. In feme of the hills they 
put a tiger’s bone between their teeth, before they 
relate the fubjeS to be depofed : others take earth 
in ‘their hand j and, on fome occafions, they fwear 
with their Weapons in their hands, I underftand 
their general belief to be, that their God refides in 
the hills; and, though this belief may feem incon- 
iiftent with an awful idea of the divinity, thefe 
people appeared to ftand in the utmoft aw'e of their 
i^eity.’from ,the fear of his punilhing them for any 
jnifconduSl in their frequent excurfions to the hills. 

Their punifliments confift moftly in fines. The 
Bomcabs decide on all complaints, except adultery, 
murder, and robbery, which are tried by a general 
alTembly of the neighbouring chiefs, and are punilh- 
ed with inftant death. As the money colie£ted by 
fines was appropriated to feafting and drunkennefs, 
I wiflied to fee, if I coi^ induce them to give over 
this mode of punifliir^ j but they told me plainly, 
they would not allow *pe to interfere ; yet, as I 
had been very kind to them, when a man was to be 
puniflied«with death, they would let me know. 

•^ii EN any thing particular is to be fettled, 
they all aflemble in their war drefs, which confifls 
of a blue cloth (covering part of the back and tied 
at the breaft, where the four corners are made to 
meet) a fliield, and a fword : they fit in a circle, 
^he fword fixed in the ground before them. Their 
refolutions are put into immediate execution, if 
they relate to war ; if to other rpatters, they feafl;,^ 
ling, dance, and get drunk. 
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Tl.ded the chiefs to fend . deputation to the Ze, 
m.^ar and he fent them his family doaor, ^ho i. 
^prclentcd to have been very capable, and, by 
hxs fkill, introduced inoculation among the GaZ 
Ti^ws ; and this induced them to provide ihemfelvea 
yearly jidr an inoculator, tvhom they reward in 
the moft liberal manner, and take as much care of, 

if he were their 
'^oculator is obliged to obtain from 
the Zemmdar z fumwd, permitting him to go- into 
the hills, and for which he pays a very'handfome * 
fee; but the Zemznddr is very cautious whom he 

permits to go into the hills to officiate on thefe oc- 
^raiions* 


Among the Carrows a madnefs exifts. which they 
call transformation into a tiger, from the perfon 
^'ho IS afflifred with this malady walking about like 
tiial animal, Ihunning all fockty. Jt is faid, that, 
on their being firft feized wit%this complaint, they 
tear their hair and the rings from their ears, with 
fuch force as to break the lobe, it is frppofed to 
be occafioned by a medicine applied to the fore^ 
bead j but I endeavoured to procure fome'of the. 
medicine, thus ufed, without effea.- I imagine n 
rather to be created by frequent intoxications, as 
the malady goes off in the epurfe of a week or a, 
fortnight; during the time the perfon is in this 
ilatc. It IS vith tlie lUmoft difficulty he is made to 
cat or drink. I queftioned a’ man, who had thus 
been affiiaed, as to the manner of his being feized^ 
® and 
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and he told me he only felt a giddinefs without any 
pain, and that afterwards he did not know what 
happened to him. 

. The language of the Garrows is a little mixed 
•with the j^engSli, a few words of it I annex ; I had 
made a tolerable colle&ion for a vocabulary, but 
unfortunately I loft it, by one of my.bo^s finking 
IP the Berhampooier^ 


- To drink, 

*eat, 

bathe, 

walh, 

fight, 

wound, 

come, 

go, 

call, 

fleep, ^ 
run, 

brings r 
' fit, 

< a man, 
a woman, 
a child, 
head, 
face, 
nofe, 

mouthy • 
eye. 


ring,bo. 

cha,fucb. 

ha,boo,ah. 

fu,fuck. 

denjuck. 

ina,juck. 

ra,ba,fuck, 

ree. 

gum,ma< 

fee,fuck. 

ca,tan,juck. 

rap, pa. 

a,jen,juck. 

inun,die. 

meejchcjdajrung, 

dooee. 

fee.kook. 

moojkam. 

ging- 

chu,chul, 

mok,roon, 

ner,chil. 
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hair. 

ke,niL 

hand. 

jauck. 

hngcr. 

jauckjfee. 

back. 

bick,ma. 

foot. 

ja,chuck. 

fire. 

waul. 

water. 

chee. 

houfe. 

nuck. 

tree. 

her. 

rice. 

my,run. 

cottoit. 

caule. 

hog. 

wauck. 

cow. 

ma,fhu. 

wine. 

pa,ta,ka. 

fait. 

foom. 

cloth. 

ba,ra. 

dog, 

aa, chuck,' 

plenty. 

gun,pauck, 

gpod. 

nuif^Ptah. 

fwqrd. 

dig,rpe. 

fiiield. 

too.pee. 

grafs. 

caUjpun, 


At the foot of the hills rclide a caft of people 
called Hajins ; their cuftoms nearly refeinblc the 
Garrows ; in religious matters they partake more of 
the Hindus, as they will not kill a cow : their habit- 
ations are built like the houfes of the ryotts in ge- 
neral, but are better made, enelofed with a court- 
yard, kept remarkably neat and clean, the railing 
made of bamboos fplib flatted and joined toge- 
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ther ; the ftreets of their villages, equal the near- 
nefs of their houfes. The men are of a dark com- 
plexion, well made and flout ; their face nearly 
rgfembles the Garrow, though rather of a milder 
look; thej,r drefs is the fame as that of the head 
peafants in Bengal^ confifting of a Dootee, Egpau- 
tah, and Pugree, or waift-cloth, mantle, and turband- 

Tiie women are remarkably neat and clean : 
their drefs confifts of one cloth, made to go near 
twice round the body, and to hang in folds, down 
* to" the ankle, covers their breafts, and paffes under 
their arms, and the ends are tucked in as the waift- 
cloth of the natives of Bergal : their hair is tied on. 
the crown, and they have ear-rings in the fame 
manner as the Garrow women, but no neck orna- 
ment. 

This is the fum of the obfervaiions, which my 
lliort flay with the ishabitants of the Garrow hills 
enabled me to make their manners and' cuftoras. 

I have written feparSifely an account of my jour- 
ney at the foot of the* hills to the different paffes, 
where their trade is carried on, from which fome 
further information may be derived of their con- 
ddH and charaftcr ; but I am confeious that my 
remarks deferibe them but imperfeflly, and found 
my only hope of their proving acceptable on the 
people, to -whom they relate, having hitherto been 
wholly unnoticed ; they may alfo perhaps lead to 
more accurate inquiries hereafter. 
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ancient Books e/ Hindtjs. 

By Lieut. FRANCIS WILFORD. 


SECTION THE FIRST, 

\yrY original defign was to compofe a diflerta- 
lion entirely geograph^al on £gypt and other 
countries bordering upon theWi/(f ; but as the Hindus 
have no regular work on the^ fubjeO; of geography* 
or none at leaft that ever came to my knowledge, 
I was under a neceflity of extrafting ray materials 
from their hiftorical poems, or, «s they* may ^be 
called more properly, their legendary tales; and 
in them I could not expeft to meet with requifite 
data for affertaining the relative fituations of places; 
I was obliged, therefore, to ftudy fuch parts of theif 
ancient books as contained geographical informa- 
tion ; and to follow the'track, real or imaginary, of 
their deities and heroes ; comparing all their le- 
sends. with fuch accounts of holy places in the re- 
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gtons of the weft, as have been preferved by the 
Greek mythologifts, and endeavouring to prove the 
identity of places by the fimilarity of names, and of 
remarkable clrmmjlances j a laborious, though ne- 
ceffary operation, by which the progrefs of niy 
work has been greatly retarded. 

The mythology of the Hindus is often incon- 
fiftent and contradiQiory ; and the fame tale is re- 
lated many different ways. Their phyfiology, af- 
trononjy, and hiftory, are involved in allegories 
and' enigmas, which cannot but feem extravagant 
and ridiculous ; nor could any thing render them 
fupportable, but a belief that moft of them haie 
a recondite meaning ; though many of them had, 
perhaps, no firmer bafis than the heated imagination 
of deluded fanaticks, or of hypocrites interefted in 
the worlhip of fome particular deity. Should a 
key to their eighteen P^rdnas exift, it is more than 
probable that the wards t>f them would be ioo in- 
tricate or too ftiff with the ruft of time for any ufe* 
ful purpofe 5 yet, as a near coincidence between 
propernamefaxi^cirmmJian£es,co\M. fcarce have been 
accidental, fome light might naturally be expe8;ed 
fronf the comparifon, which I refolved to make. It 
is true, that an accurate knowledge of the “old 
northern and weftern mythology, of the Coptkk 
and other dialefiis now ufed in countries adjacent 
to the -of eaftern languages, and above ail, of 
may be.thought*effentially neceflary for a 
work of this nature j and unfortunately I poffefs 
few of thefe advantages ; yet, it will not, 1 hope, 

be 
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be confidered as prefumptuous, if I prefent the 
AJiat’ck Society with the refult of my inquiries, de- 
firirg them to believe that when I feem to make any 
politive aflertion, I only declare my own humble opi- 
nion, but never mean to v?rite in a dogpiatical fl,yle> 
or to intimate an idea, that my own convidion 
fhould preclude in any degree the full exercife of 
their judgment. 

So ttriking, in my apprehenfion, is the fimilarity 
betn’cen feveial Htrdu legends, and numerous paff- 
ages in Greek authors concerning l\\eNik, and the 
countries on its borders, that, in order to evince 
their identity, or at leaft their affinity, little more 
is requifitc than barely to exhibit a comparative 
view of them. The Hindus have no ancient civil 
hiftory, nor had the Egyptians any work purely 
hiftorical ; but there is abundant reafon to believe, 
that the Hindus have prefqj-ved the religions fables 
of Egypty though we candot yet pofitivcly fay by 
what means the Brdbtnens acquired a knowledge of 
them. It appears, indeed, that a free communica- 
tion formerly fubfifted between Egypt- zni. India, 
fince Ptoiemy acknowledges himfelf inSebted for 
much information to many learned Indians^ wheftn he 
bad feen at Alexandria ; and Lucian informs us, 
that pilgrims from India reforted to Hterapo- 
Us in Syria ; which place is called in the PurMas, at 
leaft as it appears to me Mabdbbdgd, or the ftation 
of the Goddefs Devi, wkh that ppitheiii even to 
this day the Hindus occafionally vifit, as I am af- 
fured, the two, Jvaald-mue’bh, or Springs of Naphtha, 
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in Cw'i&fl-dwipa wUbitii the firft of which, dedicated 
to the fame goddefs with the epithet AndyS^d, is not 
far from the Tigris j andSTRABO mentions a temple, 
oi\that very fpot, infcribed to the goddefs Anaias. 

The fec<jndj or great, jtodld-muc’hi^ or fpring with 
a Jlaming msuiby is near Baku ; from which place, 
I am told, fome Hindus have attempted to vifit the 
Sacred IJlands in the weft ; an account of which, 
from the PardnaSy will (if the publick approve this 
effay).be the fubjeO. of a future work. A T6giy 
now living,*is faid to have advanced, with his train 
of pilgrims, as far as Mofeom 5 but, though he was 
not ill ufed by the RuJJianSy they flocked in fuch 
crowds to fee him, that he was often- obliged to in- 
terrupt his devotions, in order to fatisfy their curi- 
olity; he, therefore, chofe to return; and* indeed, 
he would probably have been expofed to fimilar in- 
convenience in the Sacred IjleSy without excepting 
Breta-ft'bdHy or the place tf religious duty. This weft- 
crn pilgrimage may account for a faO; mentioned, I 
think, by CoRNEntjs Nepos, (but, as printed books 
are fcarcoin this country, I fpeak only from recol- 
ledion) that certain Indh or Hindus y were fihipwreck- 
edbn the Chores of the Baltickx many BrdkmenSy in- 
deed, alfert, that a great intercourfe anciently fubfift- 
ed between and countries in the weft; and, as 
far as I have examined their facred books, to which 
they appeal as their evidence, I ftrongly incline to 
believe their affertion. « 

.The Smferit hooks are, both in fize and num- 
ber, very confiderablej and, as the legends relating 

E to 
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to He difperfed in them without order op 

connexion, I have fpared neither labour nor ex- 
penfe to colIeQ; them ; but, though I have in that 
way done much, yet much remains to be done, apd 
muft, be left I fear, to others, who cap better af- 
ford to make a colleftion fo voluminous and ex- 
penfive : I had the happinefs to be ftationed at Ba~ 
nareSf the centre of Hindu learning; and, though my 
laborious duties left me very little time for literary 
purfuits, yet my appointment fupplied me with 
means to defray the neceffary charges, which I could 
not otherwife have afforded. To the friendfliip of 
Mr. Duncan I am deeply indebted: bis encou- 
ragement and fupport had a great eifeft on the 
Brebment ; nor Ihould I, without his alEftance, have 
met with that fuccefs, which has rewarded my la- 
bour. It will appear in the courfe of my eflay, that 
I have derived infinite advantage from the Travels 
of Mr. Brucx, to which I fo frequently refer, that 
it was hardly pofiibleto cite them conftantly j qnd I 
make this general acknowledgment of my obliga* 
tion to him : even the outline of the map prefixed 
to this difiertation, is borrowed from his daborate 
Chart. Thofei^who may follow me in this path, will add 
confiderably, no doubt, to the materials which I have 
amafied, and may poffibly correQ. fome errors, into 
* which I may have fallen : happy lhall I be to have 
led the way to difeoveries) from which very im- 
portant conclufions may be-deduced- 
Tlia HbiduSt I believe, have no work profeffedly 
written m popular geography, that is, on the face 
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of this^ globe according to the fyftem of their af- 
tronomers : they have large charts of the univerfe 
according to the Paurdnicas, with explanatory notes* 
and, perhaps, with treatifes to elucidate their fables ; 
and fome oiUthe Pardnas contain lifts of countries, 
rivers, and mountains, with a general divifion of 
the known world ; which are alfo to be found in a 
few of their aftronomical books. The Bauddhas^ 
or followers of Jin a, have a fmall traSl on geogra- 
phy, entitled Trildca derpan, or The Mirror of three 
Worlds^ which Mr, Burrow was fo kind as to lend 
me : it is a moft extravagant compofition ; and fuch 
is the antipathy of the Brahmens to the Jainas, that 
no explanation of it can be expefted from them ; 
but, ihould I have leifure and opportunity to ex- 
amine it, the talk may be attended with fome ad- 
vantage ; though the proper names are in general 
changedand accommodated to the heterodox fyftem. 

AccoantNO to the orthodox Hindus, the globe 
is divided into two hemifpheres, both called Meru j 
but the fuperior hemifphere is diftinguilhed by the 
name of SUmeru, which implies beauty and excel- 
lence, in oppofition to the lower hemifphere, or Cv- 
meru, which figniSes the reverfe : by Meru, with- 
out any adjun 61 , they generally mean the higher, or 
northern hemilphere, which they defcribe with a 
profufion of poetical imagery', as the feat of de- 
lights ; while they reprefent Cumeru as the dreary 
habitation of demons, in fome parts intenfely cold, 
and ki others fo hot, that the waters are continually 
boiling, in ftriS; propriety, Mir» denotes the pole 

E a ^ and 
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and the polar regions ; but it is the celeftial nortb 
pole, round which they place the gardens and me- 
tropolis of Inoka, while Yama holds his court in 
the oppofite polar circle, or the flation of Afufast 
who warred with the Surasj or Gods of the firma- 
ment. There is great reafon to believe, that the 
old inhabitants of the fouthern hemifphere, among 
whom were the Ethiops and Egyptians, entertained 
a very different opinion of their own climate, and 
of courfe reprefented the furamit of the northern 
hemifphere as a region of horrors and mifery ; 
we find accordingly, that the GreeU, who had im- 
ported moft of their notions from Egypt, placed 
their hell under the north pole, and confined Cro- 
nos to a cave in the frozen circle. In the Purdnas 
we meet with ftrong indications of a terrefirial pa- 
radife, different from that of the general lEndu fyf- 
-tem, in the fouthern parts ^f Africa j and this may- 
be coiyjefted with the opinion adopted by the 
Egyptians, who maintained it againft the Stythiam, 
with great warmth (for the ancient inhabitants of 
the two heraifpheres, were perpetually* wrangling 
on their comparative antiquity) * that xEt^EtMefians 
were the oldeft nation on earth. 

Sevbrai, divifions of the old continent were 
made by different perfons at different times ; and 
the modern Brdbmms have jumbled them all toge- 
ther ; the moft ancient of them is mentioned in the 
Jh^has, entitled PSyu, and Brahminda j where that 
Continent is divided into feven dmpast or countries 
with jides, fo that, like }asiirabva Jr a- 
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hicky they may fignify ^lihciTijlandsor pmnfulas. They 
are fafd to be wholly furrounded by a vaft ocean, 
beyond which lie the region and mountains of 4ta~ 
la ; whence moft probably the Greeks derived their 
notion of the celebrated Atlantis, which, as it 
could not be found after having once been dif- 
covered, they conceived to have been deftroyed by 
fome fliock of nature ; an opinion formed in the 
true Hindu fpirit ; for the Brahmens would rather 
fappofe the whole economy of the univerfe dif- 
turbed, than quedion a Angle faO; related in their 
books of authority. The names of thofe iflands, or 
peninfulas, are Jambu, Anga, Yama, Yamala or Ma- 
laya, 'Sanc'ha, Cus'ha, and Varaba. 

In the centre is Jambu, or the inland part of 
Afta } to the eafl of it are Anga, Yama, and Yamala^ 
reckoned from north to fouth ; to the weft, Sanc'ba^ 
Cujha, and Vardha, reckoned from fouth to north ; 
Yama and Cujha are faid^to be due call and. weft, in 
refpe6t of Indtai and this is indubitably proved by 
ppticular circumftances. 

Sanc’ha dvAp is placed in the fouth weft, fup- 
pofed to»be conne&ed with Yamala, and with it to 
embrace an immenfe inland fea j between then* 
the Hindus place Lancd, 'which they conceive ex- 
tended to a confiderable diftance as far as the equa- 
tor; fo that Sanc’ba muft be part of Africoirmd Jh- 
mala, or Malaya ; the peninfula Malacca, with the 
countries adjacent. TJiis notion of a vaft inland 
fea PiouEMY feems to have borrowed from the 
Hindus, whom he faw at Alexandria $ for, before his 
time, there was no fuch idea among the Greeks : he 
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calls itBippadosi a word, which fcems derived ftouj 
Ahdin, a general name for the fea in the language of 
\)a.tBrSd>mms. We may colleft from a variety of 
circumftances, that Cujha dwip extends from ihe 
fliore of the Mediterranean, and the mouths of the 
Nile, to Serbind, on the borders of India. 

In a fubfequent divifion of the globe, intended 
to fpecify fome diftant countries with more parti- 
cular exaftnefs, fix disipas are added; Phcjha, Sal- 
maU, Craantha, Sdca, Pujhcara, and a fecond- Cuflia, 
called C^adwipa without, in oppofitioh to the for- 
mer, which is faid to be within i a diftinftion ufed 
by the Brahmens, and countenanced in the Purdnas, 
though not pofitively expfefied in them ; the 
fix new i-wipas are fuppofed to be contained within 
thofe before mentioned; and the Purdnas diflPer 
widely in their accounts of them, while the geogra- 
|)hy of the former divifion ia uniform. 

Six of the ancient divifions are by fome called 
upadwzpas, becaufe they are joined to the large 
dwipa, named Jamhu ; and their names are ufually 
omitted in the new enumeration. Thus Cujha-dmip 
within is included in Jamhu-dvsitp, and comprifes 
three out of feven c'handas, or fedions of Bhdrata- 
verfita* Another geographical arrangement is al- 
luded to by the poet Cal-ida's, who fays, that 

Raohu mBed pilkrs oJ eonijiuefi m each of the eigh- 
teen dzvipas,” meaning, fay the Pandits, feven prin- 
cipal, and e/even fubordinatte, ifles or peninfulas : 

the fame word originally with l^ps and fuh, 
always itnpUes lafiirisfiVjri as i^s»ida,nm>v]s. derived 
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from the Veda itfelf ; upaphaca, a crime in a lower 
greej upadberma^ an inferior duty j but great con- 
fufion has arifen from an improper ufe of the words 
upadwlpa and dtuipa. 

CnsHA-^wipa mtbeut is Ahyjfmia and Ethiopia j 
and the Brahmens account plaufibiy enough for its 
name, by aflcrting, that the defcendants of Cush a, 
being obliged to leave their native country, from 
them called C«/^-dwipa within^ migrated into 
Sanc’Jsa'-dwtpf and gave to their new fettlement the 
name of their anceftor j for, though it be common- 
ly faid, that the dwfpa was denominated from the 
grafs Cui'haj of the genus named Ptfa, by LihmjEus, 
yet it is acknowledged, that the grafs itfelf derived 
both its appellation and fan&ity from Cusha, the 
progenitor of a great Indtan family. Some fay that 
it grew on the valmzca, or hill formed by Termites or 
white ants, round th^hody of CusHAhimfelf, or of 
Cause icAhis fon,who*was performing his or 
aft of auftere devotions but the ftory of the ant- 
hill is by others told qf tjie firft IBndu poet, thence 
named Va'i.mi'ca, 

The countries, which I am going to defcribe,lie in 
according to the ancient divifions but, 
according to the new, partly in mtbouf^ 

and partly in Same* ba-Amp proper •, and they are 
foraetimps named CMilatat or hanks of the CdB^ 
becaufe they are fituated on both fides of tha| ri- 
ver, or the Ntle of Edkiep^a. By CMtata we are 
to underftand E^tbiopia, NuMa^ and Egypt', it is 
even f;a this dgy called by the Brahmens the Conn- 
ie 4 try 
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try of Dhatas ; and the Greek Mythologift aOerted* 
that the Gods were burn on the banks of the Nile. 
That celebrated and holy river takes its rife from 
the Li’ke ef the Godi, thence named Amara, or iJetw, 
Serov era, in the region of 'S harm a, or Sh^ma-ft’hdn, 
between the mountains of Ajagara and Sztdnte, 
which feem part of Soma-giri, or the mountains of 
the Moon, the country round the lake being 
called Cheindri-Ji' kdn, or Moonlend : thence the CMi 
flows into the niarfhes of the Padma-van,' and 
through the Nijhadha mountains, into the land of 
Barbarc, whence it paffes through the mountains of 
Ikmacuta in S^ar’i&a-dwip proper ; there entering the 
forefts of TapaSf at TMais, it runs into CanPaca-deJet 
or Un'hta-ft'han, and through the woods, emphati- 
cally named Aran'ya and Atav). into Smc’bSdbi, or 
o'ur Mediierran’an. From the country of Pujbpa- 
vetjha it receives ihaNandd at tie of Ahyjinia ; the 
JfihmattfQT fmaller Crifitni, which is the Tacezze 
or little Abay •, and the Sanc'ha-ndgd, or Mareh. The 
principal tribes or nations who lived on its' banks, 
were, befides the favage Pulindas; 1. iher^Sbermu 
cas, or, 'Shemteas ; 2. the Shepherds, called^ Palli j 
3. the Sane’ bayanas or Troglodytes, named alfo Sdne- 
h^ani% 4. the Cut'ila-eejas, or Cui'ld'lacas i 5. the 
*$ydma-muc’has ; 6. the Ddaavas, and 7. the Yava- 
ms : we find in the fame region a country denomi- 
nated Stre-nyya, becaufe it was governed by none 
but (>ueens. e 

The river C«?/f took its name from the goddefs 
Maha'-caTi', fuppofed to have njade herfirfi ap,- 
“ peaiance 
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pearance on its banks, in the charaOier of Rajar&~ 
jefwari, called alfo Isa'ni and Isi ; and, in the cha- 
raftcr of Sati', Ihe was transformed into the river 
itfelf : the word Cala fignifies blacky and, from the 
root cal^ it «neans alfo devouring^ whence it is ap- 
plied to i and, from both fenfcs in the feminine, 
to the Goddefs in her deJiruSiive capacity ; an in- 
terpretation adopted, as we lhall fee hereafter, in 
the Pur anas. In her charaQer of Maha'ca'li 
Hie has- many other epithets, all implying different 
ihades of blalk or dark azure ; and, in the Cdhc&~ 
purdtii they are all afcribed to the river : they are 
C4/I or Cdld, N'tld^ Afild, 'Sl^dmd^ or 'Sbydmaldi Me- 
chacdt Anjandhbd, Crijhnd. The fame river is alfo 
called from the celebrated warriour and con- 
querour, ufually entitled D£'va-Nahusha, and, in 
the fpoken diale£ts, Deo-naush : he is the Diony- 
sus, I believe, of the aacient Europeans. 

By the Greekst Romans, and Hebrews, the MU 
(which is clearly a Sanfcrit word) was known alfo 
by the follbwing names; Melas, Melo, jEgyptos, Sil^ 
bar, or Sibdr, Nous, or Nus,Aeios, Siris,Oteanus, Tri- 
ton, Potamos. The word Nous (a) is manifeftly cor- 
rupted from Nabujb, or Naush ; Aetos from kingl'x 
or Ait, an avdntara, or inferiour incarnation, of 
Maha'deva } Mgyptos from 'Agupta, or on all JHes 
guarded j and Triton, probably, from Trituni, as the 
Ethieps, having no fuch letter as p. and generally 
fubftituting t in its room, would have pronounced 

(4} Hor. AroitLO TXdKa B> i. 

Tripuni, 
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Triptm, which is a common Indian corruption of 
Triveni. 

The Sanfcrit word Trhhi properly means with 
ibree plaited kth i but it is always applied to« the 
confluence of three /aered rivers, or to the branch- 
ing of a river into three Jlreamsi jEthicus, in his 
Cofmography, inftead of faying^ that the Hydafpes flows 
from a place named T7en)mi, ufes the phrafe three 
hairs, or three locks of hair, which is a literal verfion 
of the Sanfcrit. Now the Cdie confifts of three fa- 
tred fir earns j the Nild or Nile of Ethiopia, the Nan~ 
id, or Nile of Ahyjfinia, and the little Cbrfjhnd or 
Afi’hmati. The junOiion of the great Chrijhnd with 
the Nandd tvas held peculiarly facred, as it ap- 
pears from the following -couplets in the Afharveu 
veda, which are cited in the original as a proof of 
their authenticity ; 

• • 

Bhadrd hhagmati Chrlflthi grahanaefiatra wMint\ 

Satnvis'anl fanyamant, vidvoafi/a jagatd rns'i ; 

Agnkbaura nip&ttjka ferva graba mvdreme, 

Dacfiii hbagavati divt Nandayi yatra fiangstd ; 

Setva p&pa pras*ammi hhadre pdramas^i maU, 

Siid fitajemdyggdi fa/roM yd tta mvertatL 

That is word for word : 

** CRiiHNA' the profperous, the imperial, the 
** giver of delight, the reftrainer of evil, decked, 
** hke the night of the whole world, with a chaplet 
“ of planets and ftars j the fovereign goddefs tran- 

a fcendentlv 
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" fcendently beneficial in calamities from fire and 
“ robljerSj, in checking tht bad hjluence of all pla- 
*' nets, where (he is united with the Nanda' : flic 
jt is, who expiates all fin. O propitious mer, 
** thou att {he mighty goddefs^ who caufes us to at- 
tain the end of mortal births^ who, by the con- 
f* j nflion of black -with white waters^ never ceafes 
" to produce thehigheft good.” 

pQTAMOS, or the rivtr, in Theophrastus, is 
commonly fuppofed to be only an emphatical ap- 
pellative denoting fuperiority} but I cannot help 
thinking it derived from the Sanferit word Padma^ 
which I have heard pronounced Padam, and even 
Patam^ in the vulgar dialefts: it is the Nymphxa 
of Linnaeus, and, moft certainly, Lotos of the 
JViVff, on the pericarp of which a Frog is reprefent- 
ed fitting in an Egyptian emblem engraved by 
Montfaucon. (a) fhat river and the marflies 
near it abound with th&t' lovely and ufefpl plant; 
and we lhall fee prefently, that Cvli herfelf is be- 
lieved to have made its beautiful flower her fa- 
vourite place of refidence, in the charaQer of Pad- 
md-devi,‘.ov the Goetdefs in the Lotos. Moft of the 
gr€at rivers on which the Nymphcea floats in abund- 
ance, haye the epithet of Padmavatt, or Padmematt j 
and the very word Potamos, ufed as an appellative 
for a large river, may be thence derived ; at leaft' 
the common etymology of that word is faif lefs pro- 


Wje 


(ff) » Bava^t. Ac. Myiiol . ^34. pi . 6 . 
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Wi. before obfcrved, that the fource of the Ni'la' 

f 

is in the extcnfive region of Sharma, near the 
mountains of homa, in the mafeuline, or Dei Lmi ; 
and that it ifTues from the lake of the Gods, in the 
country of Cbandri, in the feminine, or Dees~Lmm : 
to the word farovara, or conjiderabk lake, is prefixed 
in compofitiqn either Amara, Sura, ot Diva ; and 
the compound Deva-fardvara is generally pro- 
nounced, in common fpeech, Deo-jaraar. It lies 
between two ranges of hills; one to the eaft,<alled 
Ajdgara, or mt wakeful', and the other ’to the weft, 
named Sltdata, or evd of cold, which implies that it 
may have fnow on its fummit, but in a very fmall 
quantity- 

SHARMA-S^’i'<a», called alfo the mountainous re- 
. gion of Aj^ara, is faid in the Brabmdnia-purdn, 
to be ^ooYojam, or 1476.3 Britifh miles, in length, 
and ICO in breadth, or 492.12 miles. The moun- 
tains wore .named Jjegara, 'or of thofe, who watch 
mt, in oppofition to the mountains of A^ffnia, 
which were inhabited by Ntfdcharas, or mgbt-rover^% 
a numerous race of Yacjhas, but not of* the moft 
e.xceilent clafs, who ufed to fleep in the ijay time 
and revel all night ; Mr, Bruce fpeaks of a Kmas, 
or watching dog, who was worfhipped in the hills of 
J^jfinia. 

'i'Hh mountains of So'ma, or the Moon, are fo 
well known to geographers, that no farther deferip- 
tion of them can be required ; but it may. be 
proper to remark, that Ptolemy places them too 
far to the South, and M. D’Anville too far to 

the 
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the North, as it will herqaftcr be fliown : accord- 
ing to*Father Loso, the natives now call ihtmTcroa. 
The Aj&gara mountains, which run parallel to the 
ea^lern Ihores of Africa^ have at prefent the name 
of Lupata, pr the backbone of the world : thofe of Si- 
tdnta are the range which lies weft of the Lake 
Zrnnire, or Zaire, vrords not improbably corrupted 
from Amara and Sura. This Lake of the Gods is 
believed to be a vaft refervoir, which, through 
vifible or hidden channels, lupplies all the rivers 
of'the country. The Hindus, for mythological pur- 
pofes, are fond of fuppofing fubterranean commu- 
nication» between lakes and rivers ; and the G -eeks 
had fimilar notions. Mr. Bruce, from the report 
of the natives, has placed a refervoir of this kind 
at the fource of the fFhite River, (aj which (though 
the two epithets have oppofitc fenfes) appear to be 
the Cult of the Purd^s : it may have been called 
wbiie from the Cumuda, Vhich abounds in it# waters ; 
at leaft the mountains. near it are thence named Cc- 
mudddri, and the Cumuda is a water-flower facred to 
the Moon, which Van Rheede has exhibited, and 
which Cscms to be either a Menianthes, or a Hydro- 
pii^Uunt, or a fmall white Nympbeea. The lake of the 
Amard, or Immortals, was not wholly unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, but they could not exaStly tell, 
where it wasfituatedj and we are not much better 
acquainted with its true (h) lituation ; it is called 

(tf) in Brace 719. * (i) PEn. /. 5. c, 9. 

* Nihdes 
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Ntltdes by |oba; NiUducus and Nufaptht in the 
Peutingerim Table. It is the Oriental Marjh oi Pto- 
lemy, and was not far from Rapla, now Qutloa; for 
that well informed geographer mentions a certain 
Diogenes, who went on a trading voyage to India^ 
and on his return, was overtaken near the Cape, 
now called Gardefan^ by a violent ftorm from the 
N.N.E. which carried him to the vicinity of Rapta, 
where the natives affured him, that the marjhes or 
lakes, whence the Nile iffued, were at no conii^er- 
able diftance. 

The old Egyptians themfclves, like the prefent 
Eindas,(vho are apt, indeed, to place refervoirs for 
water, of different magnitudes, on the high grounds 
of moft countries) had a notion of a receptacle, 
which fupplied the Nile and other great African 
rivers ; for the Secretary of Minerva’s temple 
informed Herodotcs, that the holy river proceed- 
ed from .deep lakes betweeS the mountains of Ore- 
pbi and MopU ■, that part of its waters took their 
courfe toward the north, and the reft to the foath 
through Etbttpia : but cither the fecretary hiraftflf 
was nor perfedly matter of the fubjeB:, or. the hif- 
torian mlfunderftood him; for Herodotus con- 
ceived, that thofe lakes were clofe to Sy§ns (a), and, 
as he had been there himfelf without feeing any 
thing of the kind, he looked upon the whole ac- 
count as a fiSion. It is not improbable, however, 
that the lakes were faid by the fecretary to be near 

a Herod, c , z8. 
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the country of Azania or Azan, -WThich was mif- 
taken f&r Syene, in Egypi called Ufwan or Aftioan, 

From this idea of a general refervoir the an- 
cieqts concluded, that the Niger alfo had its origin 
from the fat^e lakes with the Nile ; but Juba ac- 
knowledged, that the channels run underground 
for the fpace of twenty days march, or about 300 
miles (<a); in conformity to the relation of Dioge- 
KES, the marfliy lakes were faid by Juba to lie 
near the Ocean ; but he afferted pofitively, that the 
Ntli did not immediately rife from them ; adding, 
that it flowed through fubtefrancous paflages for 
the fpace of feveral days journey, and on its re- 
appearance, foimed another marfny lake of ftill 
greater extent, in the land of CacMa£afy!if who were 
perhaps the Mabahafyasilas of the Purans. The 
fecond lake correfponds in fituation with the ex- 
tenfive marfhes from w^ich the NaUru’lahyad of the 
Arabs f or tbs White RivSr, has its fource, accord- ^ 
ing to Mr. Bruce, who places the lake about the 
3d or 4th degree of north latitude : it is named 
Cateir in the maps ; and is noticed by the Nubtem 
geographers. 

T*he word Nufapiis, which is applied, as before 
meniioned, to the firft lake, may be derived from 
Nis'eipaiit or the Lord of Night, a title of the God 
Lunus ; the whole country, indeed, with its moun- 
tains and moft of its rivers, had appellations relat- 
ing to the moom * and Mic find in it feveral fmaller 

{«) Piin. /. e, 
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rivens. 
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rivers, ■which "we cannot now afcertain, with the 

' r 

names of Rejanit or Night, CuM, or the day after 
the conjunSion, Ammati, or that after the oppofi- 
lion s Racd, or the full orb of the moon ; and 

or firft vifible crefcent. The iiihabitants of 
that region afe by Ptolemy called Maftitcsi by 
juBA, as we before obferved, Majajylt', and, in 
the Maps, Maffi or Maffagaeios : in all thofe deno- 
minations the leading root Majfaf .whatever be its 
meaning, iv clearly diftinguilhable j and, as there 
were people with a -fimilar name in Mauritania^ 
Puny and his followers make Juba alledge, that 
the lakes juft mentioned were in that country $ but 
it is hardly poUble, that Job A could have made 
fuch a miftake with refpeft to a country fo neat his 
own; nor can we refrain from obferving, that 
PtiNY was an indifferent geographer, and that his 
extrafts and quotations arg in general very mac- 
curate.* • 

The fecond lake, or rnarfh, appears to be the 
Padmavam of the Sanferit legends ; and that 
implies, that it abounded with the 
it was probably the Padmi diftingaifhed by the 
epithet of Cdti-paltta^ or with ted'nMions of fetdst 
which I conceive to be the Enfete of Mr. Bruce, 
who mentions it as growing there in the greateft 
abundance : it is true, that the Enfite has no bota- 
mcal affinity with the Nympioea, but the ISnius 
were fuperficial botanifts, and gave the feme appel- 
lation to plants of different claffes, as the Word 
LotoSi indeed, was applied by the Gneks to the 

common 
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commoiif Padmoy or water lily, and to the celebrated 
fruit of the Letophagiy which had no relation to it. 
The ufual number of petals on the Nympkaa Lotos 
IS fifteens but fome have only^i^i&/; the charafter 
of the genus, i^ndecd, is to have numerous petals y and 
the Sanfcrit epithet Sabafra-pairay or thoufand-petal^ 
ledy is applied in diSionaries to the common Pad- 
tna s but nothing could have juftified fuch an epi- 
thet as CoU-patra^. On fome Egyptian monuments 
we findJEsis reclined among the leaves of a plant, 
fuppofed to be the Cadah', or Mauza, which has 
been changed into Mufuy by Link jf us; but Mr. 
Bruce has exploded that error, and fhown that 
the plant was no other than his Enfete : the Indian 
Goddefs, indeed, fits, in the charaQer of Yacshi- 
on the leaves of the Mauza’, but in that 
form, which was an avdntara, or lower incarnation, 
fhe never has the majefty or the title of Padma'. 
It is exprefsly faid in the Puranas, that, gn the 
banks of the Cali river^PADMA' refides in the Coti- 
pfltra, a flower unknown in India, and confequent- 
ly ill deferibed in the Sanfcrit books : where 
Pliny mentions the Lotos of the Nile, He ufes a 
phrafe very applicable to the Enfete, " foliis denla 
" congerie'ftipatis;” and, though he adds a few 
particulars, not agreeing with Mr. Bruce’s full de- 
feription of that plant, yet Pliny, being a carelcfs 
writer* and an inaccurate botanift, might have 
jumbled together the pipperties of two different 
Aodfcurs. 


F 
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The bcfore-nanaed country of Cbandri-^h&a 
■was thus denominated from a fable in the Fufdns t 
The God Cbandrot or Lunos, having loft his fex in 
InMcf became Cbandri, or Luna, who concealed 
herfelf in the mountains near the lakes, of which 
we have been treating : flie was there vifited by the 
Sun, and by him had a numerous progeny called 
PuMndaSt from fuHm, an iflot or fandhank^ who dwelt 
near the rivers that ran from thoft mountains, and 
acknowledged no ruling powers but the Sun and 
the Moon. 

SHARMA-5t’^a», of which'we cannot exaQly dif. 
tinguifti the boundaries, but which included Ethio- 
pia above Egypt, as it is generally called, with part 
of Ahyffinia and Azan, received its name from 
Sharma, of whom we ffiall prefently {peak: his 
defcendaftts, being obliged to leave retired 

to the mountains of Ajagar, and fettled near the 
lake of the Gods. Many learned Brahmens are of 
opinion, that by the Childilen of Skarma we rault 
underftand that race of Bbaatas, who welre frtretSft 
to emigrate from daring iSic ra%hs of Sawi 
and Ha'ho, or Saturn and TTPaoirr thcy^ are 
faid to have been a quiet pnd Mamelefs people, 
and to have fubHUed by hunting wild elephants, of 
which they fold or bartered the teeth, and even 
lived on the flefe. They built the town of Ripa- 
vati^ or the beautiful i which the Grwis v^iafted 
Re^ta^ and thence gave the name of Re^tH or Rnf* 
Jii to its inhabitants : it is generally fuppofed, tfaaC 
•nly one town in that country was aained Raptai 
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but SxB^'HANtrs of Byzantium pofitively afferts, 
that there were two of the name ; (a) one, the capU 
tal of Etbidpiay and another a fmall town or village* 
conlSling of huts inhabited by fea-faring men, neaP 
a harbour at fhe mouth of the river Raptus. The 
former is the Ripa^atl of the PurhaSi in which it 
is declared to have ftood near the Galit we cannot 
perfeQJy afcertain its pofition ; but it was, I think, 
fituated near the fouthern extremity of the divine 
Lake, now called Zamhrt or Maravi j for Protn* 
MY places the RapUi about the fources of the Mitci 
that is, thirteen or feitrtem &egrees froih the dty, 
whence, as he fuppofes, that people was named* 
No further defcription can jullly be expeSled of a 
country fo little known j but we may obferve, that 
the Nahiaa geographer mentions a mountain near 
the Lake of the Gods, called the Mount of the 
Painltd ’Ten^ki becaufe, probably, it contained hie- 
rogl3^bicks cut on ftone and painted, fuch'as are 
be feen at this day in fome parts of Egypt : he 
aSds, that, on the bank of the fecond lake, was the 
ftatue of a cerimn Mafia, fuppofed to be his body 
itfelf petrified, as a puniihment for his crimes. 

f. I-t is related in the Padma-furan, that Saxv- 
AVRAtA, whofe miraculous prefcrvation from a 
general deihge is told at length in the Mdtfia, had 
tlSSfee fons, the cldeft of whom was named JfyA'RETt, 
of the Earth i the others were C^harma 
arid S|:arm:a, whibh lafiVords are, in the vulgar 

> oa tbs Word 
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dialers, ufually pronounced Cham and Shamt as 
we frequently hear Kiftm for Crishna. 'the roy- 
al patriarch, for fuch is his charaQer in the Purans, 
was particularly fond of Jya'peti, to wlioiji he 
gave all the regions to the north of# Himalaya^ or 
the Snowy Mountainst which extend from fea to fea,i 
and of which Caucafus is a part : to Sbama he al- 
lotted the countries to the fouth of thofe moun- 
tains; but he curfed C’^ama; becaufe, when the 
old monarch was accidentally inebriated with a 
ftrong liquor made of fermented * rice, Charma 
laughed ; and it was in confcquence of his father’s 
imprecation, that he became-a Have to the Haves of 
his brothers. ’ - -<)<> 

The Children of Shakma travelled a long time, 
until they arrived at the bank of the Nfi or C^i j 
and a Brahmen informs me, (but the original paf- 
fage from the Pnrhi is not yet in my poffeflBon) 
that their journey began* after the building of the 
Padnd-mandirat which appears to be the towfr/>f 
Bahel, on the hanks of the river Cumtdvaiii 
can be no other than the JSupk'ott^ their pr- 
lival in Egypi, they found the ooilliry -peopled by 
evil beings and by a few impure tribes of meli, who 
had no fixed habitation ; their leader, therefore, in 
order to propitiate the tutelary divinity of that re- 
gion, fat on the bank of the Nik^ performing aQ;s 
of auftere devotion, and praifing PAOMA'-iroi, or 
the Goddefs refiding on the Lotos. Padma' at 
iaft appeared to him, and commanded him to ere^ 
a pyramid, in honour of her, on the very fpot 
4 where 
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vliere he then ftoodj the aflbeiates began the 
work, and raifed a pyramid of earth two era's long, 
one broad and cfcte high, in which the Goddefs of 
the JLotos refided; and from her it was called 
Padm^mandirB and Padma-mat'ha. By mandira is 
meant a temple^ or palace^ and by maV'ha^ or mePba, 
a college^ or habitation of Jiudenis j for the Goddefs 
herfelf inftruSied Sharma and his family in the 
moft ufeful arts, and taught them the Yacjba-Upis or 
writing of the Yaefloast ^ race of fuperior beings, 
among whom Cuve'ra was the chief. It does not 
clearly appear on what occafion the Sbarmcas left 
their firft fettlemcnt, which had fo aufpicious a be- 
ginning ; but it has before been intimated, that they 
probably retreated to Jjagarat in the reigns of 
Sani and Rauu, at which time, according to the 
PurdnSi the Devatdst among whom the Sbarmices 
are reckoned, were compelled to Jeek refuge in the 
moantmns : a fimilar flight of the Pevatds is, ‘how- 
ever, faid to have been caufed by the invafion of 
Deva-Nahush, or Dionysius. 

The PadiM-mandir feems to be the town of BybUs^ 
in Bgyph now called Babel j or rather that of BaMl^ 
from which original name the Greeks made Byblos : 
it flood on the canal, which led from the Balbitine 
branch of the Nile to the Pbatmetk 5 a canal, which 
is pretty well delineated in the Peulingerian table 5 
and it appears, that the mofl; fouthern Ifeum of that 
table is the fame with the Bpblos of the Greeks, Since 
this mound or pyramid was raifed but a fhort time 
after tte bn 4he Camkdtfotlif and li)ra«part of the 

F 3 fame 
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fame builders, and fince both have the fame name- 
in Sanfirity whence it flionld feem, that both were 
inferibed to the fame divinity, we can hardly fait 
to conclude, that the Padmd-manMras were the two 
BahdSi the firft on the Euphrates, the fecond on 
the Nile, The old place of wor&ip at Byhlos was 
afterwards much negleOied, being fearce mentioned ' 
by ancient authors : Stephan us of Byza»tim» fays 
if was very ftrmg ; and it was there, according to 
TaucvniDEs, and to the Perjicks of Ctespas quot-* 
ed by Photius, that Inarus, king' of LyUa with 
his Athenian auxiliaries and the Egyptians^ who 
were attached to km» fuJElained a fiege of a year 
and a half agsujjft the wholei Perjia» anay» under 
Megabyzus ; but, as it ftood in low marfhy ground, 
at probably owed* its diief ftrength to the vaflt 
mound of earth mentioned in the Pstramst the di- 
menfions of which are, however, (as it is ufual in 
poetical deferiptions) much exaggerated. One of 
three grand branches of the Nik^ in the vicinity of 
PttJma-mafbi is called Pathatti by ProtEjWst, 
Pha^ by Diodorus the SiaHm ; fipfcm de- 
rived from the Sanferit cewrupted i hs^Padma. is in 
many hdient dialers pronounced Padm, or Ptfdw, 
and in feme Patma, To the fame root may be re- 
ferred the appellation of the name Phtbemhuthit ot 
Phtbmmutbi, as it is aifo written j for the Padmd-* 
mat'h was in the nome Prsfopitist which once mad« 
a part, as it evidently appears, of the nome Pbtbemr 
ihtbii though it was afterwards coufidered as a {epaH< 
rate diftriS, in confequence of a mew divUiop; 

, Profepitm 
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Freftpitts^ moft certainly, is derived from a Greek 
word, and alludes to tbe fummit of the Deltas feen 
on a paffage down the Nile from the city of Mem- 
pbis johut PeiamtiSi which was applied to Egypt it- 
felf, can hardly mean any more, than that the 
country lies on both fides of a large river^ which 
would not be a fufficient difcrimination to juftify 
that common etymology 5 and we have already 
hazarded a conjeSure that Patemos^^ as a proper 
name of the iV/Ve, relates to the holy and beautiful 
Padma. 

Ob the Yacj^a letters, before mentioned, I Ihonld 
wilh to give a particular account; but the fubjeft 
is extremely obfeure; Crinitus afferts, that the 
Egyptian letters were invented by Isis j and Isis, 
on the Lotos, was no other, nfnft certainly, than 
Padma'-ce'vi', whom the Pur4naj mention as the 
Inftrufirefs of tbe SharmimSt in the Yacfia mode of 
writing. According to t^e Brahmens, there are 
written charafters of three, principal forts, the JDr- - 
vm^arl, the Pat/Mii, and the Yklbii but they 
are only variations of the fame original elements : 
Ae 'Dksmdgar\ charaSers are ufed in the northern, 
the PkjkB, in the fouthern parts, of loMa, and the 
Yescjlil, it is faid, in Butan or in fihet. The Pan* 
dits confider the Bivandgarl as the moft ancient of 
the« three ; but tbe beauty and exquiOte perfeSion 
thdfei renders this very doubtful ; efpecially as 
AiTjat, vdtoEa they fuppofe* to have received them 
frmal'dhe Oods, lived a long time, as they fay, in 
ik» hotdjqring on the CM, before he re* 

* F 4 paired 
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paired to the Devdmca mountains near C^ul, and 
there built the town of Devanagar, from which his 
fjftem of letters had the nmne of Devanigari. As 
to the Pdifacha charafters, they are faid to iiave 
been invented by the Pa/«, or ihephdrds, who car- 
ried them into Ethiopia : the Ta^a writing I had 
once imagined to be a fyftem of hieroglyphicks j 
but had no authority from the Purenas to fupport 
that opinion, and I dropped it on better informa- 
tion ; efpecially as the Brahmens appear to’ have no 
idea of hieroglyphicks, at leaft according to our 
conception of them. 

The Sharmcas, we have obferved, rank among 
the DSvatds or demi-gods j and they feem to l\ave 
a place among the Yaefias of the Purdnst whom 
we find in the northern mountains of India, as well 
as in Ethiopia: the country in which they finally 
fettled, and which bore tjih name of their anceftors, 
wks in Sanc’ha dwtp, and feems to comprife all that 
fuhdivifion of it, which, in the Bbdgmsat, and other 
books, is called Cujha-Amp without, **► 

Several other tribes, frofL India or Pet^y fet- 
tled afterwards in the land of Siiarma : tl^e firft 
and moft powerful of them were the Pdiis, or Shep- 
herds, of whom the Purdnas give the following ac- 
count ; " 

11. I'BS'nu, furnamed Ptngdejba, the fon of Ug- 
RA, lived in India to the fouth-weft of CdJ^, near 
the Naravindbyd river, which flowed, as its name 
iihpiies, from the Ftndlya mountains : the place of 
hls rfefidfert'ce to the fouih of thofe hills was^named 

PullL 
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Fdlit a word now fignifying a large town and its dif- 
triO: * or Pali, which may be derived from P«7«, a 
herdfman or ihepherd. lie was a prince mighty 
and warlike, though very religious j but his brother 
Ta'ra'c’mya, who reigned over the Vtnihyan moun- 
taineers, was impious and malignant ; and the whole 
country wasinfefted by his people, whom he fupport- 
ed in all their enormities : the good king always 
proteded the pilgrims to Cafi or Vardnes in their paf- 
fage- over the hills, and fupplied thgm with necefla- 
ries for th'eir journey ; which gave fo great offence 
to bis brother, that he waged war againft rasHU, 
overpowered him, and obliged him to leave his 
kingdom; but Maha'de'va, proceeds the legend, 
affifted the fugitive prince and the faithful Palis, 
who accompanied him; conducing, them to the 
banks of the CdH, in 5am' ba-dssip, where they 
found the Shamicas^ and fettled among them. In 
that country they buHt the temple and town Paay- 
miati or Pur^a-mgarl ; words implying balimfs and 
purity, which it imparts, fay the Bsndus, to zealous 
pilgrims ; it is believed at this day to Hand near „ 
the Cdti, on the low hills of Mandara, which are 
faid, in the Purdnas, to confift of red earth ; and on 
tbpjfc hills the Pallis, under their virtuous leader, 
are fiippofed to live, like the Gandbarvas, on the 
fummit of HimdJaya, in the lawful enjoyment of 
pleafures ; rich, innocent, and happy, though inter- 
mixed tyith fome MUch'has, or people -who Jpedt a 
i^iareus Sakbf, apd with feme of a fair com- 
-i^w Jiills of Mandara include the 

trafl 
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traS; called Mme or Merhse^ by the Gresh j in the 
centre of which is a place named Maiit^ara ifi the 
Iffisuirs’ Map, and Mandera by Mr. Bruce, who 
fays, that of old it was the relidence of the fhep- 
herds, or Falii, kings ; in that part of thf; country 
the hills conftft of red earth ; and their name Man-^ 
dera is a derivative from manda, which, among 
other fenjfes, means fiiarp-pointed^ from man, or toom 
itr, and dr*, whence dara to pierce ; fo that Mm-< 
dara parmta fignifies a monniain dividing the waters 
and forcing them to run different ways j an etymd* 
logy confirmed by Mr. Bruce in his defeription of 
Meree, where be accounts for its being called an 
i^and. The compound Pui^o^tn^arli or iQidy ttf 
VffivM, feeias to imply both a feat 'of governmeaat 
and a principal temple with a college of priefts ; it 
was, therefore, the celebrated city of Meree i a 
word which may be derived fr^m Merha (vidyari'm 
hinam gribam^ the of*JludentSi as it i$ ex., 

plained in the di&ionaries) or from Mraea, of 
whom we fiiail prefently fpeak. v 

• To the king of the Pailist named (dfo Pe^ 
vrttora he governed, Ma»a'jse*va give 
tide of KAiaaiTA, having appotiated him to guar^ 
the mhfhh or fouth-weft j and, though he was a 
Pi/beid by bitih, or naturally bloody-minded, yet 
he was rewarded for his good difpofition, a»d is 
VMWiiijpped in JnMa to this day, a«o«g the dghf 
or guardians of as many quarters, Who 
con^litly watcb, on their elephants, for their fecu-. 
ritf of smd other holy places in Jmhd-dmdfat 
'? hut 
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but the abode of his defcendants is declared in the 
PurMas, to be ftill on the banks of the CM or 
Nila. One of his defcendants ^was Lubdiiaca, of 
whom an account will be given in a fubfequent 
feSion; ^nd from Lubuhaca defcended the un.. 
fortunate Li'n a'su, not the bard Hb at n att A,who had 
alfo that name, and who will be mentioned hereafter 
more particularly, but a prince whofe tragical ad- 
ventures are told in the Rajaniiii and whofe death 
was lamented annually by the people of Egypt: all 
h'is misfortunes arofe from the incontinence of his 
wife Yq*ga,j Bhrasx'a' or Yo'oa'cashta ; and 
his fon Maha'sura, having by miftake committed 
inceft with her, put himfelf to death, when he dif- 
covered his crime, leaving iffue by his lawful wife. 
May we not reafonably conjeOture, that Lubdhaca 
wastheLABDACus, Li'na'su, theLaius, and Yo‘- 
gacashta the Jocasta, of the The word 

Jadepat from which OEdipus may be derived, fig- 
nifies King of the Yddet family, and might have been 
a title of the unhappy Maha'sura. 

Thjs account of the Pa/Us has been extraSed 
from two of the eighteen Purdeas, entitled Scan da* 
5r the God of War,andBRAHMA'iiDA, or the Mun- 
darje Egg. We muft not omit, that they are faid 
to have carried from ladia not only the^ife’iwrud-u^ 
da^ which they had a right to poffefs, hut even the 
others, which they acquired clandtjftinely, fo 
that the /oar books 9 f ancient PidtaM fcripture once 
qxifted in Egypt t and it is remarkable, that the 
books of Egypim (cleupe i^aCUy/o»r* called 

the 
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the books of Hamonia or Hermes, 'which are fup- 
pofed to have contained fubjeCls of the higheft an- 
tiquity (a). Nonnus menuons the firft of them as 
believed to be coeval with the world; and the Br^- 
mens affert, that their three firft Fedas exifijed before 
the creation. 

The PaiUsy remaining in India^ have different 
names ; thofe, •who dwell to the fouth and fouth- 
weft of Benares, are, in the vulgar dialedts, called 
PMis and BhUs ; in the mountains to the north.-eaft 
t)f that city, they are in Sanjerit named Cirdtas ; 
and, toward the Indus, as I am informed, a tribe of 
them has the appellation of Barita : they are now 
confidered as outcafts, yet are acknowledged to 
have poffeffed a dominion in ancient times from the 
Indus to the eaftern limits of Bengal, and even as 
far as Siam^ Their anceftors are deferibed as a 
moft ingenious people, virtuou|, brave, and religi- 
ous ; attacjied particularly to*the worlhip of Ma- 
iia'de'va', under the fymbol of the Unga or PBalm 
lusi fond of commerce, art, fciencej andnfingtk® 
■Paijdcbi letters, which they invented. They weye 
fupplantcd by the Rdjapuiras j and ttheir cewtry, 
before named Pdl^Hdn was afterjyards called 
japutona in the vulgar dialeft of their conquerors. 
The hiftory of the Palth cannot fail to be intereft- 
ing, efpecially as it will be found much connefted 
‘With that of Europe s and 1 hppe foon to be fupplied 
with materials for a fuller acepunt of them ; even 
*( 

. («) See a Bsyaut ijo. 

their 
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their miferable remains in India muft excite com- 
paffion, when we confider how great they once 
were, and from what height they fell through the 
intolerant zeal and fuperflition of their neighbours. 
Their features are peculiar ; and their language 
different, but peihaps not radically, from that of 
other Hindus : their villages are ftill called PalU ; 
many places, named Palita^ or, more commonly, 
Mftre denominated from them ; and in ge- 
neral PaUi means a village or town of Jhepherds or 
ierdfmen. ‘The city of lasHu, to the fouth of the 
Vindhya mountains, wajs emphatically ftyled PalU } 
and, to imply its diftinguifhed eminence, Sri-palh : 
it appears to have been fituated on or near the 
fpot, where Bepdl now ftands, and to be the Sari-- 
palla of ProLtMY, which was called Palibothroc by 
the Greeks, and, more correftly in the Peutingerian 
table, PaUpetra ; for ihe whole tribe are named Pa^ 
liptttras in the facred IjooIcs of the Hindus% and were 
indubitably the Palikoihri of the ancients, who, ac- 
cording to Pliny, governed the whole country from 
the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges; but the 
Greeks ‘have confounded them and their capital city 
with the Balipairas, whofe chief town, denominated 
from them, had alfo the name of Rdjagriia, fince 
changed into Rdjamahall : as it was in the mandala, 
or circle, of the Balipuiras, it is improperly called by 
Ptolemy, who bad heard that expreffion from tra- 
vellers, PaHhetbrmoi She Mandalos. 

Wb have fatd, that I'kshu had the furnamc of 
Pin^dcjka, or but, ih’fbme diftionaries, 

he 
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he is named Pingafi^ ©r yellow as Jim goU t and «t 
the track of his emigration from Indtay we meet with 
indications of that epithet ; the Turktjh geogra- 
phers confider the fea-coaft of Yemen, fays Princa 
Kantemir, as part of calling its Jhhabitants 
yellow Indians ; the province of GhiUn, fays Tex ei- 
ea, has alfo the appellation of Mndu’lAsfar, or Yel- 
low India ; and the Cajfian itfelf is by the ^TaS^ls 
called the Yellow Sea This appears to be the 
origin of the Pancbaan tribes, in Arabia, Egypt, 
and Eihiofia, whofe native country was called P/w- 
ihcea% and the iflands near it, Pancbaan x though 
Dioborus of Udly, attempting to give a defcrip- 
tion from Euhemerus of Prnchaa or Pingdjd, ha^ 
confined it to an inconfiderable ifland near TfwS- 
racd, yet it was realiy India itfelf, as his deftription 
fufficiently Ihows ; and the place, which he names 
Oceanrda, is no other than at the mouth of 

the Ganges-, the northern mountain, which he 
fpeaks of, is Meru ; and the three towns near it are 
defcribed in the Purdns with ahnoft the fame appel- 
lations. 

Or us, the fhepherd, mentioned in ancient ac- 
counts of Egypt, but of whom few partitulars are 
left on recofet, WAs, moft probably, Irshu the pai» 
S', whofe defeendaftts, the Pingmfisas, appear to*' 
have been the Phenicim fbepherds, who once 
bli&ed a government on the banks of the M& Vlhe 
PImMtns firfl: made their appearance on the fimres 


(*) MeStr, p. lofi, 
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«F the Erythmani ot Red Sea, by which vre muft 
ttnderftatid the whole Indian ocean between Ajrkk 
and the Malay coafts j and the Rurdnas^ thus repre- 
feait jt, when they deferibe the waters of the Aru- 
tiodadhi as reddened by the refleflion of foiar 
beams from the fouthern fide of mount Sa- 
mSrie, which abounds with gems of that colour: 
fomething of this kind is hinted by Pliny (a). It 
is afferted by fome, (and from feveral circumftances 
it appeals moft probable), that the firft fettlements 
of the Pbmdans were on the Perjian gtdph, which 
is' part of tb» Eiyibnaa fea: Justin lays, that, 
iAoing been obliged to le&nie their native corntry^ (which 
feems from the context to have been ven' far eaft- 
ward) they fettled near the AlTyrian la&et which is 
die Perfian gulph 5 and we find an extenfive dif- 
trift, named Pakfinoj to the call of the Eupbratet 
dud Tipis* The word Pal^tH feems derived from 
PaHiJPbdUt the feat of the Pal&s^ or fliepherds 
the Samantans, who before lived in that country, 
feem to have been a remnant, of the Pallis, who 
kept thcftafelves diftinO; from their neighbours, 
and probably removed for that reafon to tiie Pa- 
k^mon the Ihore of the Mediterranean j but, after 
theft* arrival in that country, they wilHed to ingra- 
tiate themfelves with the Jews and Pbenidam, and, 
for thkt purpofe, claimed affinity with them $ al- 
iedgin^, fometimes, that they were delbendcd flrom 
Jacob, and at other times, that they ^ang from 

(#} L!J>« T , (Jj-Xib* 6 * cap, 70* 
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P1NKHAS5 a word pronounced alfo Phineas, and 
fuppofed, (but, I think, lefs probably) to me&n the 
fon of Aa&on. Certainly, the Jews looked upon 
the Samaritans as a tribe of Pbilijtines ; for mount 
Gariaam was called Palitan and Peltan. ^Tremel- 
Lius, in the wifdom of the fon of Sirach, writes 
PahfihthiBa^ but in the Greek we find the Philiftines, 
who rejide m the nmunt of Samaria (a) ; but let us re- 
turn to Palejiine in AJfyria. 

Whether the pofterity of Pinga-Jha, or the yel- 
low divided themfelves into two-bodies, one 

of which pafled direftly into Phenice^ and the other 
went, along daQ Arabian flxores, loA^ffinia,ox whether 
the whole nation firft entered the fouthern parts of 
Arabia^ then croffed over to Ajricky and fettled in 
the countries adjacent to the JV//?, I cannot deter- 
mine } but we have ftrong reafons to believe, that 
Ibme, or all of them, remained a confiderable time 
on the coaft of Yemen : ihQ*Panchean tribes in that 
country were confidered as Indians ; many names of 
places in it, which ancient geographers mention, 
are clearly Sanjerit^ and mott of thofe names are 
found at prefent in India. The famed Rhadaiaan- 
ibus, to whom Homer gives the epithet yellow, &nd 
his brother Minos, were, it feems, of Pbenician 
extraflion ; they are faid to have reigned in Arabia, 
and were, probably, Pallis defeended from Piw- 
ca'csha, who, as we have obferved, were named 
tlfo Cirkas, whence the w^ftern ifiand, in which 

(«) Chsp* 5o« V, 
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Minos, or his progeny, fettled, might have derived 
it’s apspellations of Curetis {a) and Crete. In ferip- 
" ture we find the Pekti and Keretbi named as having 
fettled in Pdeftim j but the fecond name was pro- 
nounced K^ethi by the Greek interpreters, as it is 
by feveral modern commentators : hence we meet 
with Krita, a diftri6: of PaUftinet and at Gaza with 
a Jupiter Creieeus, who feems to be the Critef- 
wara of the Hindus. In the fpoken Indian dialefts, 
Palita is ufed for Paili^ a herdfman i and the Egyp- 
tians had tlie fame word ; for their priefts told He- 
rodotus, that their country had once been invaded 
by Philitius, the (hepherd, who ufed to drive his 
cattle along the Nikt and afterwards built the pyra- 
mids (b). The Pbylliiee o£FioL%uYy\iho are called 
BuMts by CaptainR. Covert, had their name from 
Bhihtat which in India means a place inhabited by 
Pallis or Bbils : the ancient Ihepherds made fo con- 
fpicuous a figure in Egypt, that it is needlefs to ex- 
patiate on their hiftory ; and for an account of the 
ihepherds in or near Aby$nia, I refer to the Travels 
of Mr. BpucE. Let us return to Meroe. 

The writers of the Purdnas, and of other books 
efteemed facred by the Hindus, were far from wifli- 
ing to point out the origin of mere cities, how diC- 
tinguilhed foever in civil tranfaSiions : their objeQ 
was to account for the foundation of temples and 

[a) F1.1K. lib. 4. cap. 12. Cnretis wasi mmed accortling to 
, Aw AxiMANDBK, from the CSniei under thwriaig F^h-istides. 

Herod. B. a. 148, 
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places of pilgrimage ; but it often happened, that 
feveral places of worfliip were in different periods 
ereflied at a finall diftance from each other ; and, 
as the number of inhabitants increafed round ea(;li 
temple, an immenfe town vr&s at length formed out 
of many detached parts ; though we are never told 
in the PuranaSy whether thofe confccrated. edifices 
were contiguous or far afunder. This happened to 
Memphis, as we fhall prefently fhow ; and it feems 
to have been the cafe with Punyavati, and- with 
Merha or Mrira : thofe words are written Met" ha 
and Mrida, but there is fomething fo peculiar in the 
true found of the Nagari letters, t'a, t"ha, *da, 'd'ba, 
that they are generally pronounced, efpecially when 
they are placed between two vowels, like a palatial 
ra ; the vowel rl has likewife a great peculiarity, 
and, as we before obferved on the word for 
Crijhm, is frequently changed*: how the whole Tto- 
ghdytka was named Midoe or Mirhoe } and he who 
fhall attentively confider the paffage in Flint, 
where the towns of M.iioe •md j^Jal are mentioned, 
will perceive, that they can be no other “than Me-, 
roe and Mfar. This interchange of 'da and ra fo 
exaftly refembles the Sanferit, that the name 'of 
Meroe feems more probably derived from Mri'da, 
than from Meth'a, or a college of prkjis ; efpecially 
as the Pediu were almofl exclufively attached to 
the worfhip of Mrira, otMaha'de'va : a place in 
P^, called Mrtra from thedarae deity, has in Pto- 
LEMV, the name of Mareura» and is now pronounc- 
ed ild^flby the natives. 


Accosh- 
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According to the Purans, the refidence of King 
Pt, (who formerly ruled over mdi Ethiopia) 

was on the banks of the Cali river, and bad the 
name of Mrira, or Mrtra-JPh&ni becaufc its princi- 
pal temple was dedicated to Mrira and his confort 
Mrina'ni’, or P-A^RVATi* : now, when we read in 
Stephanos of Byzantiim^ that the fort of TAcruJi^ 
urn near Syracuje was believed' by fome to have 
taken its name from Meroe in Ethiopia^ we mull un- 
derftand, that it was named from a place of wor- 
Ihip facred* to Mrira, the chief Ethiopian divi- 
nity; and the fame author informs us, that Me- 
roijfa Diana, or Mrire'swari' Dc'vi'.who isrepre- 
fented with a crefeent on her forehead, was adored at 
Merufium in Sicily. We may conclude, that her 
hufband Mrire'swara, was the God of Meroe csdU 
ed a barbarous deity by the Greeks, who, being them- 
felvcs unable to articulate his name, infilled that it 
was concealed by his pHefts, It has been imagined, 
that Cambyses gave the name of his filler and wife 
to Meroe i but it is very dubious, in my opinion, 
whether iie penetrated fo far as that city : in all 
events he could have made but a Ihort Hay in the 
difiria, where, asdie was abhorred by the E^iiatts 
and Ethiops, it is improbable, that a name impofed 
by him, could have been current among them ; and, 
whatever might have been bis firll intention as to the 
name of his wife, yet, when he had killed her, ai^d 
undergone a feries of dreadful misfortune? in thofe 
regions, it is mofl probable, that he gave himfelf 
no further trouble about her or the copntiy, 

* G 2 In 
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Iw the book, entitled Saiva-ratndcara^ we have 
the following ftory of King I't, who is fuppofed 
to have been Mrira himfelf in a human lhape, and 
to have died at Meroe, where he long reigned. 

On the banks of the Nila\ there had^been long 
contefts between the Dhatds and the Daityas ; but 
the latter tribe having prevailed, their king and 
leader Sanc’ha'sura, who refided in the ocean, 
made frequent incurfions into the country, ad- 
vancing ufually in the night and retiring before day 
to his fubmarine palace : thus he deftroyed or made 
captive many excellent piinces, whofe territories 
and people were between two fires; for, while 
Sanc’ha'sura was ravaging one fide of the conti- 
nent, Cracacha, king of Crauiteba-dwip^ ufed'to de- 
folate the other ; both armies confifting of favages 
and cannibals, who, when they met, fought totre- 
therwith brutal ferocity, and thus changed the mofi 
fertile of regions into a barren defert. • In thisdif- 
trefs the few natives, who furvived, raifed their 
hands and hearts to Bhagava^n, and exclaimed * 

* Let him, that can deliver us from thefs difafters 

* be our King,* ufing the word I't which re-echoed 
through the whole country. At^that inftant arofc a 
violent ftorm, and the waters of the CMz were 
ftrangely agitated, when there appeared from the 
waves of the river a man, afterwards called I't, at 
the head of a numerous army, faying ahhayam, or 
there is no fear 5 and, on bis appearance, the Daily- 
as defeended into Patdk, the demon Sanc’ha'sue a 
plunged into the ocean, and the favage legions 

preferve^ 
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prefe^ved themfelves by precipitate flight. The 
King Ft, a fubordinate incarnation of Mrira, re- 
eftablifhcd peace and profperity through all Sane*-^ 
hHwtpa, through Barbara-defa, Mifra-fi’bdn, and Ar- 
va-ft'bdn, or Arabia ; the tribes of Cut'ila-cejas and 
Hdjyastlas returned to their former habitation, and 
juftice prevailed through the whole extent of his 
dominions : the place, near which he fprang from 
the middle of the Nila, is named, I'tay or Vr-Ji’hdnf 
and the capital of his empire, Mrtra or Mrird-Jl’hdn. 
His defeendants are called Ail, in the derivative 
form, and their country, the king hirofelf 
is generally denominated Ait, and was thus erro- 
neoufly named by my Pandit and his friends, till af- 
ter a long fearch they found the palTage, in which 
his adventure is recorded. The Greeks, in whofe 
language aim means an Eagle, were very ready, as 
ufual, to find an etymology for Ait ; they admit, 
however, that the Nik was firft called Aitos, after a 
dreadful fwelling of the river, which greatly alarm- 
ed the ; and this is conformable to 

what we read in the Saha-raindcara. At the time 
of |hat prodigious intumefcence in the river it is 
faid, that Prometheus was King of Egypt i but 
Prometheus appears to be no other than Prama- 
t’he'sa, a title of Mrira, fignifying Lord of the 
Pramst'has, who are fuppofed to be the five fenjes 1 
and, in that charafiler, he is believed to have form* 
cd a race of men- Stephan us of Byzantium and 

(a) Dioo. Sic. B. i. 

G 3 Eusta- 
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Eustathius (s') affcrt, that Aetus was 
or Hindu ; but, as nothing like this can be collcfi- 
cd from the Purdnas, they confounded, I imagine, 
Ir or Ait %v-ith Yadu, of which I fliall inftanfly 
fpeak. The chief ftation of I't, or which 

could not have been very diftant from Mnra-JPhmf 
I take to be the celebrated place of worfliip, mem 
lioned by Strabo, (h') and by Dionoaus called 
njatum (c), which was near Meret': it was the fame, I 
believe, with the Tathis of Ptolemy and Tdlu-o? 
Pi-iNY, fituated in an ifland, which, according to 
Mr. Bruce, is at prefent known by the name of 
KurgoSf and which was fo near Merse as to form a 
kind of harbour for it. 

The origin of the Yatus is thus related. UeRA- 
SE'tJt, or Ugra, was father of Dc'vaci’, who was 
Crishna’s mother; his fon Cansa, having impri- 
fonedhim, andufurped histj?hone, became a merci- 
lefs tyrant, and Diow’ed a particular animofityagainft 
his kinfmen the Tddavas, or defeendants of Yadu, 
to whom, vrhen any of them approached him, he 
ufed to fay ydtu, or h gone, fo repeatedly, that they 
acquired the nickname of Ydtu, inftead of the jre- 
fpeflable patronymick, by which they had been dif- 
tinguiflicd, Cansa made feveral attempts to 
dcRroy the Children of De'vaci ; but Crishna, 
having been preferved from his machinations, lived 
to kill the tyrant and reftore Ugrase'na, who be- 

{fn) On Dmjs, {if) Strabo, B. 17. p* 

(r) Dlod, Sic. B« 4, i, 

a 
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tJanic & fovereign of the world. During the in- 
fancy, however, of Crisiin a, the perfccutedYiyiSWfli 
emigrated from India, and retired to the mountains 
ofthe exterior Cus'ha-dwip, or /ihyjjinm : their leader 
Yaiu was properly entitledYA'n avb'ndr a, or Prince 
of Yddavas ; whence thofe mountains acquired the 
fame appellation. They are now called Ouremidre, 
or Ai dmemdre, which means, we are told, the Land 
of Arwe, the firft king of that country {a) j 'but, hav- 
ing hfeard the true Sanf^nt name pronounced, in 
common fpeech, Yarevindra, I cannot but fufpe6l a 
farther corruption «of it in the name of the Ahji- 
nian mountains. Thofe Indian emigrants are de- 
firibed in the Purdns as a blamelefs, pious, and 
even a facred, race ; which is exaftly the charac- 
ter given by the ancients to the genuine Ethiopians, 
who are faid.by SrErHANUs of Byzantium, by Eu- 
sebius, by Philostb?atus, by Eustathius, and 
others, to have come originally from India under 
the guidance of Aetus, or Ydtu ; but they confound 
him with King Atx, who never was there : Ya'oa- 
BE'NDS.A’(for fo his title is generally pronounced) 
feqms to be the wife and learned Indian, mentioned 
in the Pafchal Cbrenicle by the name of Ahdubari- 
us (h). The king or chief of the Ydtus is corredUy 
named Ya'tupa, or in the weftefn pronunciation, 
Ja'tupa j and their country would, in a derivative 
form, be called, Jd^upeya : now the writers of the 
Univerfal Hiftory aifeit, that the native Ethiopians 
< / 

(e) 0 mY. 16. p, az*. , (^)Cljron,TafcL/. 3A 

{ ' ' G 4. give 
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give their country,' even at this day, the names of 
Itiopia and Zaitiopia. There can be little or no 
doubt, that Ya'tupa was the King ^thiops of the 
Greek Mythologifts, who call him the fon of Vm,- 
CAN ; but, according to the Purdns, that defeent 
could not be aferibed to Y a'tu, though it might, 
perhaps, to King I't ; for it will be Ihown, in a fub- 
fequent part of this elTay, that the Vulcan of 
Egypt was alfo confidercd by the Hindus as an widn- 
tara^ or fubordinate incarnation, of MahVdje'- 

VA. 

Not only the land of E^pt and the countries 
bordering on the JVi/e, but even Africa itfelf, had 
formerly the appellation of Aeria % from the nu- 
merous fettlements, I fuppofe, of the Ahirs, or 
lliepherds, as they are called in the fpoken Indian 
dialefts ; in Sanferit the true word is AhJAr^ and 
hence, I conceive, their principal ftation in the land 
of Gdjhent on the borders of Egypt, was named Aba- 
m and Avarh j for Qbojhen'd itfelf, or Ghojh^ana, 
means the abode of jhephtrds or herifnun, j and Ghe-^ 
Jka, though it alfo fignify a gdpdl, or Cowherd, is 
explained in Sanferit di6tionaries by the phrafe Ab- 
hirapalli, a totan or village of Albiras or Pallis, 

The mountains of Al^jfima have in Sanferit the 
name of Ntfiaiba 5 and from them flowed the Nan- 
di, (which runs through the land of Pu/bpaver/bam 
about the lake Demhea) the Little Cn(hnd, or taeass- 
zi, and the SaHc’hand«d, or Mareb j of which three 
rivers we fliall hereafter fpeak more particularly. 
Since the Hindus place another Meru in the South-# 

ern 
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eni Hcmifphere, we muft not be furprized to find 
the Nzld defcribed by them as rufliing over three 
ranges of mountains, which have the fame names 
with three fimilar ranges, over which the Gangd^ in. 
their opiniob, forces its way, before it enters the 
plains of India : thofe mountains are the Himalaya^ 
or Seat of Snow, the Nijhadta, and the Hmacutay or 
with a golden peak. The Hindus believe, that a range 
of African hills is covered with fnow: the old 
Egyptiuns, Greeks, and Remans believed the fame thing; 
and modern travellers aflert, that fnow falls here 
and there in fome parts of Africa ; but the fouthern 
Himalaya is more generally called Sitanta, which 
implies the end, or limit, of cold. On the northern 
Himalaya is the celebrated lake Mdnafa-faras, or 
Mdnafarovara, near Sumfr.u, the abode of Gods ; 
who are reprefented fometimes as reclining in their 
bowers, and fometime* as making aerial excurfions 
in their Vimdnas, or heavenly cars : thus on,, or with- 
in, the fouthern Himdlaya, we find the lake of the 
Gods, which correfponds with that in the north ; 
with this difference, that the exiftence of the fouth- 
ern lake cannot be doubted, while that of the 
northern may well be called in queftion, (unlefs 
there be fuch a lake in the unknown region between 
Tibet and the' high plains of Bokhara) j for what the 
Sannydfis call Mdnafatdvar is in truth the Vindiyafa^ 
ras of the Purdns. Beyond the fouthern lake of 
the Gods is another Mdru, the feat alfo of divinities 
and the place of their airy jaunts ; for it is declar- 
ed in the Purdns, as the Brdhmem inform me. that, 

. , , within 
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within the mountains, towards the fourcc^of the 
there arc dcHs’htful groves inhabited by dei- 
ties, who divert themfeivcs with journeying in their 
cars from hill to hill : the Greeks gave to that foath- 
ern Meru the appellation of ©say in al- 

hifion to the P'mdm, oteeleftial cars; but they meant 
a range of hills, according to Pliny and Agatiie- 
MERUS {a), not a fingle infulated mountain. Pliny, 
who places that mountainous trad in the fouth of 
Ethiopia, makes it projcQ: a great way irito.the 
fouthern ocean : its weftern limit is mentioned by 
Piollmy; and the Nubian geographer fpeaks of 
all the three ranges. By the Chariot oj the Gods 
we are to underftand the lofty grounds in the cen- 
tre of the African pcninfula, from which a great 
luativ rivers, and innumerable rivulets, flow in all 
dirct lions ; fires were conftantly feen at night on 
the fummit of thofe highlands ; and that appear- 
ance, which has nothing very ftrangc in it, has been 
lull) accounted for by modern travellers. 

W L come now to the lUjyosllas or Habejkis, who 
ate mentioned, I am told, in the Purdnh, though 
but kldom ; and their name is believed to have 
the following etymology j C’ harm a, having laugh- 
ed at his father Satyavrata, who had by accident 
intoxicated himfclf with a fermented liquor, was 
iiickuanicd or the Laugher; andhisde- 

kenclants w'crc called from him Hdfyasilas in San- 
Jurit, and, in the fpoken dialeds, HdfyaSi Hanfeiis, 

(tf) Plin. 1 . 6. c. 30. 1 . 5. c, 1. 1. a. c. 106. Agatheip. 
D. 2. ch. o. * 

ail 
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and even Habajhist for the Arabic k word is fup- 
pofed by the Hindus to be a corruption of Hajya. 
By thofe defcendants of C’harma they underftand 
African negros, whom they fuppofe to have 
been the inhabitants of Ahyjfmia ; and they 
place Abyffinia partly in the dwipa of Cujbay partly 
in that of Sanc’ba Proper. Dr. Pocock was told at 
the Caiara6ls, that beyond them, or in the exterior 
Cujha-dwip^ there were /even mountains; and the 
Brahmens particularly afFc6i that number: thus they 
divided the old continent into feven large iflands, 
or peninfulas, and in each ifland we find feven di- 
ilri£is with as many rivers and mountains. The 
following is the Paurdnic divifion of Cujha-iwip 
called exterior, with refpeft to that of Jambu : 


Districts. 

‘Aj^dyana. 

Pdribbadsra, 

Devaverjka. 

Ramanaca, 

Sumandfa. 

Suroebana. 

Avijn'ydta. 


Mountains, 

Pufopaverjha, 

Cumudddri. 

Cmdddri. 

Vamadeva. 

'Satas'rtnga. 

Sarafa. 

Sahafrafruti, 


Rivers. 

Nandd. 

Rajan'u 

Cubu. 

Sarafmati, 

Sinivdlu 

Anumatl. 

Rdcd. 


It feems unneceffary to fet down the etymology 
of all thefe names ; but it may not be improper to 
add, that 'Satas'rtnga means witb a hundred peak:, 
and Sahafrafruti,, with a thoufand fireams. 

Between the exterior Cufba-dwip and Sanc’ba 
Proper lies, according to the Purms, on the banks 

of 
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of the jM/a, the country of Barbara % which in- 
cludes, therefore, all the land between Syme and 
the confluence of the Nile with the Tacazze, which 
is generally called Barbara and Barhar to this day ; 
but, in a larger fenfe, it is underflood *oy the Pau- 
ranks to comprize all the burning fands of Jfrka. 
Barhare-defa^ which anfwcrs to the loca arida et 
erdtntia, mentioned by Pliny as adjacent to the 
BiiCf M'as a fertile and charming country, before 
it was burned, according to the Hindu legends, 
which will be found in a fubfequent fc6tion, firft 
f>y the approach of Surya, or the Sun, and afterwards 
b) the influence of Sani, or Saturn. Its principal 
city, where Barha'rejxsara had a diftinguifhed tem- 
ple, was called Barhara-fi’bm, and flood on the 
banks of the Nik : the Tamovanfa, or Children of 
Iamas, refided in it; and it is, moll probably, the 
town of Tama, which Pnw places on the eallern 
bank of the Nile, an hundred and twenty-nine Ro- 
h:an miles above Syene(a'). 

1 as, crude noun Tanias, in the firft cafe Tantak, 
and Tand before certain confonants, means dark- 
and it is alfo a title of Sani ; whofe defeend- 
ants are fuppofed to have lived in Barbosa, and are 
reprefented as an ill-clothed, half-flarved race of 
people, much like the prefent inhabitants of the 
fame country. The following fables appear to be 
aflrological, but might have had feme foundation 
in hiflory, as the Hindu regents of planets were in, 

• ” 

(tf) PJin. lib. 5, cap, sg. 
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truth old philofophers and legiflators, v.hofc woik? 
are ftill extant. 

Tamaii, or Saturn, had two wives, St’havira' 
and Jarat’ha', wliofe names imply age and decrepi- 
tude: by thg former he had feven fons, Mrityo, 
Ca'la, Da'va, Ulca', Gho'ra, Adhama, Can'- 
taca 5 by the latter only two, Ma'ndya and Gu-» 
LicA. The fons of Ma'ndya were As'ubha, 
Arisht’ha, Gulma, Pli'ha ; thofe of Gulica 
were Gad'ha and Grahila: they were all abo- 
minable men, and their names denote every thing 
that is horrid. It is exprefsly faid in the Purdnas^ 
that Tam AH was expelled from Eg^pt exaflly at 
the time when Arama, a grandfon of Satyavra- 
TA, died ; that his children retired into Barbara \ 
and that his grandfon Gulma reigned over that 
country, when it was invaded Cape'nasa, who will 
prefently appear, beypnd a doubt, to be Cepheus. 
The Tamdvanfas are defaribed as living in Barbara 
Proper, which is now called INtihia, and which lay, 
according to the Indian geography, between the 
dwtpas of 5anc’ha and of Cusn a without : but the 
other parts of Barbara^ toward the mouths of the 
Nile-t were inhabited by the children of Ra'iic j 
and this brings us to another aftronomicai tale, ex- 
tracted from a book, entitled ChinldmatJi. 

Ra'hu is reprefented, on account of his tyran- 
ny, as an immenfe river-dragon, or crocodile, or 
rather a fabulous monfter with four talons, calh d 
Grdha^ from a root implying vioknt feizure : the 
word is commonly interpreted hdngert or Jha^ k, but 
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in foine diQionaries, it is made fynonymous to 
rntrCi or crocodile i and, in the Pur anas ^ it feems to 
be the creature of poetical fancy. The tyrant, 
however, in his human fliape, had fix children, 
Dhwaja, Diiu'mra, SiNHA, Lagub'a, Danda', 
and C ART AN A, (which names are applied to eo~ 
mefs of different forms,) ail equally mifehievous 
with their father : in his allegorical chara£l;er, he 
was decapitated by Vishnu ; his lower extremity 
became the Celu, or Dragon’s tail, and his head, 
fiill called Rdhtt, the afunding node ; 'but the head 
is fuppofed, when it fell on earth, to have been 
taken up by PiT'’in'NAs, or Pit'’hi'n, and by him 
placed at Rabu-ft'hdn, (to which the Greeks gave 
the name of Heroopolis), where it was worfliipped, 
and gave oracular anfwers ; which may be the ori- 
gin of the fpcaking heads, mentioned by JewiJh 
writers as prepared by magick. The pofterity of 
Raiiu jvere from him dOliominated Grdhas-, and 
they might have been the anceftors of thofe Graii, or 
Greeks, who came originally from Egypt ’ it is remark- 
able, that Hesioj), in his Tbeegony, mentions women 
in Jfrica named Graiai, who had fine complexions, 
and were the ofispring of Phorcys and Ce'to. 
The Grdhas are painted by the writers of the Purd~ 
mas in moft' unfavourable colours 5 but an allow- 
ance umft be made for a fpirit of intolerance and 
fanaticifm : Ra'uu was worlhipped, in fome coun- 
tries, as Hailal, or Lucijer, (whom in fome re- 
fpefcts he refcmbles,) was adored in the eaftern 
parts of Egyptt and in Arabia^ the Siet^ and the 

De/ertf 
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'iejerty according to Jerom, in the life of Hilari- 
tN ; but, though wc mull fuppofe, that his votaries 
ad a very different opinion of the Grdhes from 
bat^ inculcated by the Hindus, yet it is certain, 
aat the Gf^sh were not fond of being called 
'iraiei, and very fcldom gave themfelves that ap- 
)ellation. 

'The fandy defer cs in Egypt, to the eaft and well: 

)f the Nile, are confidered by the Purdns as part 
)f Barbara ; and this may account for what Hero- 
)OTiJs fays of the word Barbaras, which, according 
o him, was applied by the Egyptians to all, ^ho 
vere unable to /peak their language, meaning the in- 
labitants of the defert, who were their only ncigh- 
jours : fince the people of Barbara, or children of 
S'AxuRN, were looked upon as a cruel and dcceit- 
ul race, the word was aftertrards transferred to 
nen of that difpofition^; and the Greeks, w’ho had 
ived in Egypt, brought* the appellation into their 
new fettlcments, but feem to have forgotten its pii- 
aiitive meaning. 

On the Jbanks of the Nlld we find the Crijhna~gm, 
or Black Mountain of Barbara, tvhich can be no ■ 
otheft than the black and barren range of hills, 
which Mr. Bruce faw at a great diftance tow’ards 
the Nile from Tarfowey-, in the caves of thofe 
mountains lived the Tamavatfas, of w'hom w^e fliall 
fpeak hereafter. Thotigh the land of Barbara be 
faid in the Purdm to lie bctwetyi the dwipas of 
CusiiA and Sanc’ha, yet it is generally confidered 
as part of the latter. The NEe, on leaving the 
. burning 
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burning fands of Barbara, enters the country of 
Sanc’ha Prefer, and forces its way through the 
Hma^cuta, or Golden Mountains; an appellation 
which they retain to this day ; the mountain called 
Pmebryfei by the Greeks, was part oj that range, 
which is named OUaki by the Arabs ; and the Nu- 
hian geographer fpeaks of the Golden Mountains, 
which are a little above Ofwm. Having pafled 
that ridge, the Nila enters Cardama-JPhdn, or the 
Land of Mtid ; which obvioufly means the fertile 
Egyptian valley, fo long covered with Mud after 
every inundation : the Purdnas give a dreadful 
idea of that muddy land, and alfert that no mortal 
durit approach it ; but this we mull underftand as 
the opinion formed of it by the firft colonifts, who 
were alarmed by the reptiles and raonfters abound- 
ing in it, and bad not yet feen the beauty and 
jrichnefs of its fertile ftate. It is cxprefsly declar- 
ed to be in Mis’ ra-Jl' ban, or the Country of a mxed 
People i for fuch is the meaning in Sanferit of the 
word Mis'ra: fometimes the compound word M«'- 
m-^fi'bdn is applied to the Lower Egypt, .and fome- 
times (as in the hiftory of the ware of Capmafa) to 
the whole country ; in which fenfc, I am told# the 
word Gupta^ft'Hn is ufed in ancient books, but I- 
have never yet feen it applied fo extenfively. 
Jgtrpta certainly means guarded m all Jides', and 
Gvfta, or guarded, is the name of a place reputed 
h^ly j which was, I doubt not, the famed Ct^es of 
our ancient geographers ; who mentioned a tripar- 
tite arrangement of Egypt, exaQly conformable to 
a the 
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the three divifions of Mis'ra-fi'hdn, particularly re- 
corded in the Purdnas : the firft of them was Tapd- 
vma, the- woodlands of Tapas^ or mjlere dpootion^ 
which was -probably Upper Egypt, or 'Phehais ; the 
fec’ond, Mi^ra Proper, called alfo Cantaca-defa, or 
the Land of Thorns, which anfwers to the Lower 
Egypt or Heptanotnis i and the third, Armya and 
Jtavi, or the Forefts emphatically fo named, which 
.were fituated at the mouths of the Nild, and formed 
what we call, the Delta. The firft inhabitants of 
Egypt found,, on their arrival, that the whole coun- 
try about the mouths of the Nile was an immenfe 
foreft ; part impervious, which they called Jt'avh 
part uninhabited, but pra&icable, which had the 
name of Aratya. 

Tapo'vana feems to have been always adapted 
to religious aufterities ; and the firft Chrijlian an- 
chorets ufed to feclude- themfelves in the -wilds of 
thehes for the purpofe «f contemplation ^nd ab-. 
firaded piety: thus we read, that the Abbot Pa- 
CHOMius retired, with his difciples, to the wilder- 
nefs of Tahema, and there built a monaftery, the 
remains of which are ftill vifible, a day’s journey 
below Dendera, near an ifland now called Tahema,. 
and, according to Sicard, a little below the fite of 
Thehes. The country around Dendera is at this 
day covered with Forefts of Dawm ; a tree, which 
fome defcribe as & dwarf palm, and others as a 
Rhamnus; thence Dendera -was called by Juvenai. 
fen^a. 
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There can be no doubt, that Tafovana \<z.$ Up- 
per M^pt, or the Thebais j for fcveral places, the 
fituation of which will be clearly afeertained in the 
courfe of this eflay, are placed by the authors of 
the Purdm in the forefts of Tapas : the#words “fbe- 
iam and fbthinites are both faid to be derivatives 
of Tbehaii but the fecond of them feems rather de- 
rived from Tapdvan or Tahmna. So fond are na- 
tions of accommodating 'foreign words to their own 
language, that the Jrabs, who have changed ^apoj- 
ris into Ahu'jfairt or Father of Traveii -have, in 'the 
fame fpirit, converted Tahnm into Medmatahind, or 
the Tovphofottr Father i though fome of them call 
it Medtnat Tabu fVom Tapo^ which aft Arab could 
not pronounce. The principal place in this divi-* 
fion was Cariama-Ji'bah which is mentioned in the 
Putins as a temple of confiderable note : the 1**- 
gend is, that Guptsswara and his confort had 
long been emceded in the mud of the Nila, near 
Gt^a-ft'bdn, or CoptoSy but at length fprang from it 
and appeared at Cardama-ft’hali, both wholly be- 
{meared with mud, whence th,ey had' alfcr the titles 
of CAftnAME'swARA and CaRdamc'swari'. We 
may obferve, that Gvpta fignifies both guarded and 
£6flcmkd, and in either fenfe may be the origin of 
the word Atguptos : as to Cardama, tlie canine letter 
is fo often omitted iO the vulgar pronunciation of 
Saufcrlt words, that Cardam, or Cadam^ feems to be 
the CaAmus of the Creeks^; and we fliail hereafter 
illuftr^te this etymology with circumftances, which 
vviU fully confirm it. 


Misha- 
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Misra-st’ha'n is called alfo Mifra and Mifre-~ 
m in t^e facred books of the Hindus ; where it is 
faid, that the country was peopled by a unixei 
race, conhfting of various tribes, who, though liv- 
ing for thei? convenience in the fame region, kept 
ihemfelves diftinft, and were perpetually difputing 
either on their boundaries, or, which is moft pro- 
bable, on religious opinions : they fcem to be 
the mingled people mentioned in Scripture. To ap- 
peafe their feuds, Brahma' himfelf defeended in 
tljie charafter’ of Iswaraj whence Mifrefwara 
came one of the titles. The word Mifr^ which the 
Arabs apply to Egypt and to its metiopolis, feenis 
clearly derived from the Sanferit ; but, not know- 
ing its origin, they ufe it for large city^ and give 
the appellation of Almifrdn in the dual to Cufa and 
Bafra : the fame word is alfo found in the fenfe of 
a boundary^ or line of feparation. Of Mifr the dual 
and plural forms in-Hebrew are Uifraim and 
and the fecond of them is often app%d in ferip- 
turc to the people of Egypt. As to the Mazor^ or 
more properly, Mas'Hr, there is a differe'hce of opi- 
nijOn’ among the tranQators of Isaiah : (a) in the 
old Enghjh verfion we find the paffage, in which 
the word occurs, thus rendered, " the brooks of 
defence fhall be emptied and dried up but 
Bifiiop Lowth, after fome commentators, chaJttges 
the brooks of defence^ into the canab of Egypt % and 
is obvioufly the meaning of the prophet; 

(«) Chiqp. 19. T. 6i< Set; t iS. 24. 
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though the form of the word he more like the 
Jb'abian plural Mufvr than any form purely Hehew. 

*STephanus of Byzantium fays, that Egypt ’was_ 
called Myara by the Phenicians ; but furely this is a 
miftake for Myfara: according to Suirxns and Eu- 
sebius it had the name of Mejlraiai but this, I 
conceive, Ihould be written Mefrda from Mi/riyat 
which may be grammatically deduced from the root 
A6yr. The name Cantaca Ufa was given to Mijra 
for a reafon fimilar to that of Acanthus^ a town and 
territory abounding in thorny trees. 

It was an opinion of the Egyptian priefts, and 
of HebodotCs alfo, when he was in their country, 
that the valley 6f Egypt was formerly an arm of the 
fea, which extended as far as |be Catarafts j whe- 
ther this opinion be well founded, is not now the 
queftion ; but a notion of the fame kind occurs 
in the Purdnas, and the Brfibmens account, in their 
way, foi the alteration, wW'ch they fuppofe to have 
happened. Pramo'da, they fay, was a king of 
Sa»Pha-dmp Proper, and refided on the lliore of 
the fea called Sanc’hddadii : the country. was chief- 
ly peopled by Miecb'hasy or fuch as /peak barhareuf- 
and by favage Rdcjhafas, who are believed to be 
evil demons ; nor was a Angle Btdhmtn to be found 
in the kingdom, who could explain the Vedas and 
inflrutl mankind in their duties. This greatly af- 
flifted the pious king ; till he heard of a or 
hofy man, eminent in pityy and in facred knbw- 
leagC» who lived in the cduntry of Barbara, and 
was’n&aied Pi'a’Hi’ or PiVhi'nasa, hut was ge- 
* ncrally 
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neralljj diftinguiflied by the title of Pi'T'’ni-Risni ; 
he was vifited by Pramo'oa in perfon, and, after 
many intreaties, prevailed on to accompany the 
kiftg to Sa^'ba-impa ; but, when he faw the incor- 
rigible wickednefs of its inhabitants, he was wholly 
in defpair of effefting any good in that country, 
and pafied the night without fleep. Early in the 
morning he repaired to the fca-fhore, where, tak- 
ing water and Cas'kd-gr&^s in his hand, he was on 
the.point of .uttering an imprecation on Sanc’ho'- 
DADHi : the God of the Ocean perceived his in- 
tent, and threw hirafelf trembling at his feet, alking 
humbly what offence he had committed. “ Thy 
“ waters, anfwered the Saint, walh a polluted re- 
" gion, into which the king has condu&ed me, but 
“ in which I cannot exift: give me inftantly a 
** purer piece of land, on which I may refide and 
** perform the duties of,rcligion,” In th?it inftant 
the fea of Sanc’ha retired for the fpace of a hun- * 
dred jijanas, or 492 miles, and left the holy roan 
in poffeffion of all the ground appearing on that 
dereliflion : the king, on bearing of the miracle, 
was ,tranfported with joy, and caufed a fplendid 
palace to be built on an ifland in the territory 
newly acquired ; it was called Pifhi-fi'hht becaufe 
Pi't'hi refided in It, having married the hundred 
daughters of Pramo'oa ; and, on his beginning to 
“read leSiures on the Veda^ he was in a fliort time 
. ^il^^ed by numerous difeiplcs. This fable, which 
&iCPbably» fame, foundation io truth, is related 
. ft 3 * 
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a book, entitled Vis'wa-fdra-pracdfat or a Declara- 
iie» of what is mofi excellent in the Univerfe. 

Pit’hi-sT’ha'n could not be very diftant from 
Cardama-fi’hali, or the city of Thebes j to which, ac- 
cording to the Brdbm&nda, the Sage’s daughter, from 
him called Pait’hini’, ufed to go almoft every day 
for the purpofe of worlhipping Maha'de'va : it 
feems, therefore, to be the Patbros of Scripture, 
named Paibures by the Greek interpreters, and Pa- 
ihuris by Pliny, from whofe context it appear.s to 
have ftood at no great diftanre from Thebes j and 
it was, certainly, in Upper Egypt, It was probably 
the fitne place, which Ptolemy calls Taihyrh^ 
cither by miftabe or in conformity to the pronun- 
ciation of the Ethiopians^ who generally fubftituted 
the letter T for P, which they could not articulate s 
from the data in Ptolfmy it could not have been 
above fix miles to the w&ft of Thebes, and was, 
therefore, in that large ifland formed by an arm of 
the NtUt which branches out at Ementh, and re- 
joins the main body of the river at the hdmotoimmt 
According to the old Egyptians^ the fta had left all 
Upper Egypt from the Cataracts w fet aa Memphis j 
* . and the diftance between thofe two places is nearly 
that mentioned in the Purdnas, or about an bun- 
dled yojens; the €pod of the Okean, it feems, had 
attempted to regata the l«Dd, which he had been 
foifped to leUiiKiuiQti r but Maha'de'va (with a new 
derived NabsTas* or the J%, and Is- 

hed) effeSuajily ftopped his encroach- 
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inentsj^and this was the origin of Nahbab-^Jl'bm, 
or Memphis^ which was the moft diftinguiflied 
among the many confiderable places in Mi/ra-, and 
whKh appears to have confifted of feveral detached 
parts; as i. Ugra-Ji'hdn, fo called from Ugra, the 
UciioREUi. of the Gteeks; a. Nahhcb^ the N«pb of 
Scripture; 3, a part named Mi/ra % 4. Mdbana^ 
Ji'bdnf which may, perhaps, be the prefent Mshan^ 
mn; and 5. Laya-Jl'hdn, or Laya-vadt vulgarly 
pronounced the fubuib of Lete, or LetopaKs, 

Ro'dana-^’A<*», or the place of Weeping, is the 
iHand in the lake of M/ir/Jhdf or Maris, concern-, 
ing which we have the following Indian ftory in 
the Vifwafdra-pracdfa. 

Pei'i - s'ucA, w’hohad a power of feparating his 
foul from his body, voluntarily afeended toward 
heaven j and his wife Ma'ri'sha', fuppofing him fi- 
nally departed, retired tp a wildcrnefs, where liie 
fat orivi hillock, fliedding tears fo abundantly, that 
they formed a lake round it ; which was afterwards 
named As'ru-lirdbet or the holy place tears : its 
waters were black, or very dark azure, and the 
fame, colour is aferibed by Strabo to thofe of 
Maris. Her fon Ma'd'hi, or Me'rhi, Suca had 
alfo reftottneed the world, and, fearing himfelf 
near her, performed the fame religious auftcritks s 
riieir devotion was fo fervent and fo long cemtinu- 
edi that the iriferiour Gods began to apprehend a 
dMhidtion of their owh influence. ♦ At length 
MaWsjba', dying ^ivraid^ or imi/kl to her krS^ 
joined hi«l among the VtptuAomt or inhabitants of 

H 4 Vishnu’s 
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Vishnu’s teaven ; and her fon, having fol^mnized 
the obfequies of them both, raifed a fumptuous tem- 
ple, in which he placed a ftatue of Vishnu, at the 
feat of his weeping mother j whence it |icquirej?the 
appellation of Rodana-fi'bdna. They, who make 
** ablutions in the lake of Afru-Ur^ha^ fays the 
Bindbi writer, are purified from their fins, and 
** exempt from worldly aflpe&ions, afcending after 
** death to the heaven of Vishnu ; and they, who 
** worfhip the deity 9xR6dana-Ji*hdn enjoy heavenly 
blifs, without being (ubjefit to any future tranf- 
migration.” No lake in the world, except that 
of Meeris, correfponds, both in name and in cir- 
cumftahces, with that of AJr%~tirt*ba and the ifland 
in the midft of it, which was alfo called SAerhi, or 
MerbLft'han, from the name of the prince, who con- 
fecrated it : the two ftatues on it were faid, by the 
Greekst to be thofe of M^sris and his queen; but 
they appear from the Purdnas to have been thofe of 
Vishnu, or Osiris, and of Ma'ri'sha', the modier 
of Mosrisj unlefsthe image of the God wa&con- 
fidered in fubflance as that of the departed king, 
who, in the language of the JFRmlu theologians, was 
wholly abfiried in the divine efience. Three lakes, 
in the countries adjacent to the Nile, have names in 
the Purdns derived from as’ru,*<)r. tears s &r&iS4edf- 
rv, or Tears of Serrifw, another name for AJf^Ur- 
fba, or Marts’, fcoondly, of Tears of 

and, ihndly, ' Ansttdajru, dr Tears di m iuwaripka^ 
Jfiteibie fenjasion . ; to both Which belong legendary 
narratives m th^s purdnas. One pf the infernal n- 
’ - ^ vers 
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vers yas named Afrumatl, or the Tearful ; but the 
firft of them was Vaitaranif where a boatman had 
been ftationed to ferry over the fouls of mortals in- 
td the region of Yam a: the word whence 

the name of the river is derived, alludes to the fare 
given for the paffage over it, 

III. We mull now fpeak particularly of Sam'ba- 
dii/ipa Propefy or the IJl,,nd of Shells, as the word lite- 
rally fignifies ; for SanPba means a fea-fliell, and is 
generally applied to the large buccinum: the Red 
Sea, which abounds with fhells of -extraordinary 
lize and beauty, was confidered as part of the 
Sanc'bdidhi, or Sanc'hodadhi ; and the natives of the 
country before u? wore large collars of fliells, ac- 
cording to Strabo, both for ornament and as 
amulets. In the Purdnas, however, it is declared, 
that the dwzpa had the appellation of Sam'ba, be- 
caufe ks inhahitanU M^d tn jhells, or in caverns of 
rocks hollowed like fhells, and with entr&nces like 
the mouths of them : others infill, that the moun- 
tains themfelves, in the hollows of which the peo- 
ple fought fhelter, weic no more than immenfe 
hepips of fhells thrown on Ihore by the waves, and 
confolidated by time. The ftrange idea of an ac- 
tual habitation in a fhell was not unknown to the 
Greeks, who reprefent young Neriles, and one of 
the two CifpiDs, living in fhells on the coafts of that 
very fea. From all circuroftances colle'Qed, it ap- 
that Sane'ka^vsipe, in a confined fenfe, was 
Idkt' of the ancients^ and included the 

of the Scgit but thals in 
‘ an 
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an extenfive acceptation, it comprifed all AJrica : 
the Troglodytes, or inhabitants of cooes, are called in 
Scripture alfo SMA/®,becaufe they dwelt in fucas^ot 
iens j but it is probable, that the word J^ca, whi£h 
means a den only in a fecondary fenfe, and fignifies 
alfo an arbovr^ a booth, or a tent, was originally taken, 
ill the fenfe of a cave, from Sane^ha ; a name given 
by the firft inhabitants of the Tragledytica to the rude 
places of {lielter, which they found or contrived in 
the mountains, and which bore fonie rcfemblance 
to the mouths of large JhAis. The word Sandha- 
dtofpa^ has alfo in fome of the Purdnas a lonfe yet 
more limited, and is reftrained to the land inhabited 
by the fnake Sam'ba-ndga, which included the 
mountains of Huidh, or the Serpent, and the AhyJ- 
Jiman kingdom of Tigre : the fame region is, how- 
ever, fometimes called Sanc'ha-Oana, and is reported 
to be a wonderfully fine courtry, watered by nob’'e 
rivers andfticams, covered with forefts of the moft 
iifeful and beautiful trees, and a hundred ydjoHS 
in length or 492 miles ; a dimenfion, which const!*" 
fponds exaftly enough with a line drawn from tdddi 
fouthern limit of Ttgre, to the nortbera 
of the Habab mountains. It lay between the Cdli-m 
ed, or Call, and the fea 5 its principal river was tlm. 
Smc’be-fidgd, now called Mdrtb, and its capital citf 
near the feadhorfe, where the royal fnake 
bad the name S^, from whidh was a 

puli' bf jtbc or hnlhantt fo call- 
ed l^cdotils aitais abd gems, with which 

St abon^i^ 
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In the Dhernta-fajlra both iWj’aiand Garudas are 
named? as races of men dcfcended from Atri, con- 
cerning ■whom we fliall prefcntly fpeak more at 
lasge i but, in the language of Mythology, the 
NdgaSf ox^Uragas, are large ferpents, and the Garu- 
dds of Supemas, immenfe which are either the 
Genders of M. Buffon and Vulture Griffons of Lih- 
N^us, called Rokbs hy the Atabian fabulifts and by 
Marco Polo, or mere creatures of imagination, 
like the Si'morg of the Rerfians^ whom Sadi de- 
feribes as receiving his daily allowance on the moun* 
tain of KdJ‘. whatever be the truth, the legend of 
Sanc'ba-ndga and Garudd is told in the ancient books 
of the Hindus. 

The king of Serpents formerly reigned in Chac- 
ra^giri, a mountain very far to the eaftward ; but 
his fubjefts -were obliged by the power of Garud'a 
to fupply that enormous bird -wnth a fnake each day; 
their king at length refufed to give the daily pro- 
vifion, and intercepted it himfelf, when it was fent 
by his ferpentine race. This enraged Garud'a, 
who threatened to devour the fnakes and their 
kin^ j nor would his menaces have been vain, if 
had not all retired to Sanc’ba-dveipt where they 
jfetiJed in Smc’ha-vana between the Cali and the fea, 
near the ftation of Swami Ca'rtice'va, God of 
Arms, where they are fuppofed to live ftill ampio- 
lefted, becajstfe Garud'a dares not apptrcsjich the 
of that more powerful divinity* " They, 
J* |pj[s the Indim writer, who perfojrta yearly and 
«dbiUyritesinho«(!0»t'»fSAKc’HA*-»A'GA,willacquire 

« immenfe 
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" iramenfe riches that royal ferpcnt is alfo call- 
cdSANc’HA-Muc’nA, bccaufc his mouth was like 
that of a fliell, and the fame denomination is given 
to the rocks, on which he dwelt. The Mountains 
of Snakes are mentioned by the Nubian Geogra- 
pher, and arc to this day called Hubdb, which in 
Arahick means a fnake in general accordingtojAU- 
■HERi, and a pat/icM&r fpeciesof yjrpea/ according to 
Maida'ni : the fame region was named Ophiufa by 
the Greeks^ who fomctiines extended that appellation 
to the whole African continent. The breath of 
Sanc'ha-ndga is believed by the Hindus to be a fiery 
foifsnous wind, which burns and deftroys animals and 
vegetables to the diflance of a hundred yojam round 
the place of his refidence j and by this hypothefis 
they account for the dreadful effeas of the famUm, 
or hot emmomei wind, which blows from the moun- 
tains of through the v?hole extent of the De- 
fert. T^o "Rifish, or Saints, named Agasti and A's- 
TiCA undertook to flop fo tremendous an evil; the 
firft of them repaired for that purpofe to 
vana, where he took his abode at a plafce, thence 
called Agafii-lbuvana, near the fea-fliore and jpot 
from Cofm}; but the gentle- thcins, tq, which he 
had recourfe with the royal ftu^ke, proved ineffec- 
tual. A 'sT ic A, by har fticr aieafuyeaihad more fu ccysfs j 
and made the fnake, fay the npt only 

^aSafalCy fau^ eyea w«l|-<^ifpof^d4o all fuch as rc- 
fpf^Uy 4 approached him? he even reduced the 

to him about 

, in 
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in an earthen veflcl j and crowds of people ate no%v' 
faid taworfhip him at the place of his refidence 
near the river Cdti. This is, probably, the fnake 
Heredi fo famed throughout Egypt : the Mufehnans 
inSft, tbatiit is a Shaikh of that ifame transformed 
into a fnake ; the CbrijUans, that it is Asmodeus 
mentioned in the book of Tobit, the JJhmugh-div 
of the Perfian romances ; and the Mnias arc equal 
to them in their fuperftitious notions. My learned 
friends at Cast inform me, that the facred fnake is 
at this day.vifited by travelling Samydfu\ but I 
cannot affert this as a fa£i, having never feen any 
Hinduy who had travelled fo far : thofe, whom I 
have feen, had never gone beyond the Euphrates j 
but they aflured me, that they would hive paffed 
that river, if they had not been deterred by reports 
of difturbances among the Arab chiefs to the weft- 
ward. The boldeft religious adventurers, among 
the Samydfay are thofe irom the north-weft of In- 
dia-, for no native of Bengaly or, indeed, df the 
countries eaft of the Ganges, would now attempt (at 
leaft I never heard of any, who had attempted) 
fuch perilous journeys. As to the belief of the 
that 'Astica put an effe&uai ftop to the 
fiery breath of 'Sanc'ha-ndga or the Samum, it ap- 
pears from the relation of Mr. Bruce, that the fe- 
cond publick-fpirited faint had no more fuccefs 
than the firft. * 

W E muft obferve, that naga, or metionlefSy is a 
Baifcrit name for a momtdny and that »<%<*, its re- 
gttlwr derivative, figoifies both a nemtmn-fnake and 

a wild 
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a wild elephant i accordingly we read of an ek^ 
phant-king in Smc^ha^ who reigned on the baftiks of 
the Mareki thence called Sanc’ha-ndgd ; and, when 
CaisHSA had flain both him and his fubjeft eje- 
j>hants, their hones were heaped on the binks of the 
TacazzL which from that event had the name of 

' i 

^pbinati. 

The other parts of Snnc'ba-imp Proper, adja- 
cent to the fea, were inhabited by the fubjefts of 
San c’ha'sura, whofc palare w'as a Jlieli in the ocean; 
but they arc faid toha\e refided in fljclh, on or near 
the mountains of the Jjrkm continent ; they are 
reprefented as cannibals, and even as demons in- 
camate, roaming by night and plundering the flat 
country, from which they carried off men, women, 
and children, whom they devoured alvoe ; that is, 
iperhaps, as raw flefii is now eaten in Ahyjjiima. From 
this account it Ihould feem, that the Sanc^kdfwas 
lived in {he caves of mountains along the coaft, 
while their king refided in a cavern of the fmall 
ifland Suakem, where there ftill is a confiderable 
town, in the middle of a large bay ; he there, pro- 
bably, concealed his plunder, and thence was re- 
ported to dwell in the ocean. The name of that 
ifland appears to have derived from Sukiimt the 
plural of Sukht in tiehrewt and the Sme’b of the 
Hindus j by the ancient geographers it is called both 
Sukhm^ and the Harhur oj ptefetving Gods, from the 
prefervaiien, I fuppofe, of San£*ba-dw/p and its in- 
habitant* by the divine affiftance of Caisb-NAj who, 
with an army of deities, attacked and defeated 

Sanc*^- 
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Sanc’ha'sura, purfuing him even through the 
fca, w]iere he drew the monfter from his fhtlh and 
put him to death. 

Besides thefe firft inhabitants of Sam'ha-dKszpai 
M l!o are dgferibed by the My thologifts as elephants^ 
demons, and fitakes, we find a race, called S' banc' Id- 
yams, who are the real Troghdyiss, or Shangulas ; for 
la is a regular termination of Ssnferit adjeflives, as 
Mhdgala, fortunate ; Sin'bah, lion-like ; Bengala, 
which properly means belonging to the country of 
Benga\ they were the defeendants of Atri before 
named, whofe hiftory, being clofely conne&ed with 
that of the Sacred Ijles in the weft, deferves peculiar 
attention. He fprang, fay the writers of the Purd- 
nas, from the mind of Brahma', who appointed him 
a Prajdpaii, or Lord of Creatures, commanding him 
to produce a numerous race, and intrufting him 
with the Vedas, which had exifted eternally in the 
divine idea, that he mfght inftruft his pofterity in 
their civil and religious duties. Atr i firflf repaired 
to a weftern region', where he became the father of 
the lovely ^uhim-ras'mi, or with devsy beams : he 
thence paffed into the country watered by the riyer 
Sau'ha-ndgd, where proceeding to the Sanc‘ba-mue- 
ba hills, he fat on the Sweta-giri, or IVbite Mmntain, 
fixed in deep meditation on the author of his es- 
iftence. - His arrival was quickly known through- 
out the country 5 and the few inhabitants of it 
came to worfeip him, bringing even their wives and 
daughters, that they might bear childrcn'by fo holy 
a perfonagei bm his days &nd pights being wholly 
■ ' ' devoted 
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devoted to contemplation and facred a6ls, his only 
time for dalliance was during the morning twilight: 
he became, however, the anceftor of a confiderable 
nation, who were dillrifauted, like other into 

the facerdotal, military, commercial, ^d fcrvile 
claffes. 

His firft born Sanc’ha'yana had a fair com- 
plexion and great bodily ftrength, but was irreligi- 
ous, turbulent, and libidinous, eating forbidden 
flefli, and living in the caverns of rocks ; nor 
were his brethren and their offspring better in the 
end than himfelf : thus the yews,\iho have borrow- 
ed many Indim fables, which were current, I fup- 
pofe, among their neighbours, inCft in their Talmud^ 
that Adam begat none but demons, till he was 150 
years o\ 6 k(a). The pious patriarch, deeply af- 
flifled by the vices of his children, expoftulated 
with them long in vain, and, feeing no remedy, con- 
tented himfelf with giving, them the heft advice; 
teaching ‘them how to make more habitable caves 
in the mountains, or arbours under trees, and 
ghdjbas, or inclofures for their herds 1 permitting 
them to eat what they pleafed ; commanding them 
to dwell conftantly on the mountains affigne4 to 
them, and to take particular care of the fpot, 
which their forefather had inhabited, calling it from 
his name After this arrangement, he 

left them and went to the country near the Sindku, 
or Indus, fettling on the Devaaied mountains ; where 
he avoided the merning'twiHgbt, which had before 

,(a) Eravin, p. 18. 

been 
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been unprofperous, and produced a race eminent 
in virtye; for whom, when they multiplied, he 
built the famous city of Nagarat emphatically fo 
called, and generally named Deva-nagara, which 
ftood near the fite of the modern Cdktl. 

Since the Sweta-girit on is de.<* 

dared to have ftood, was at no great diftance from 
the river Sanc'ia-mgd, it is, moft probably, the 
fame with the Amba-tzaada, or White Mountain, 
mentioned by Mr. Bruce ; who fays, that it is the 
moft confiderable fettlement of the Sbangalas : it 
ftands almoft due north-weft from Dttbarma, and 
is nearer by one-third to the Mdreh than to the 
Taeazze. The palHs, or arbours, of the Sbangalas 
axe fully deferibed by Mr. Bruce, in a manner en« 
tirely conformable to the deferiptions of them in the 
FardnaSt except that they are not faid always to be 
covered with lldns : the Pallis of India live ftill in 
firailar arbours during tbe greateft part of the year. 
That thfe Sm^bd^anas were the predeceffors of the 
SbangallaSf I have no doubt ; though the former are 
laid to have white complexions, and the latter to be 
black; for, not to infift, that the climate alone 
would, in a long courfe of years, effeSt a change 
of complexion $ it is probable, that the race might 
be mixed, or that moft of the old and genuine 
Sane* halos might have been exterminated; and Pti- 
Nv mentions a race of white Etbii^ans, who lived 

to the weft of the Nile (d). Though Asri-fi*hM be 

... 

(«) 5. Cap, 70, 


applied 
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applied in the Punins to the country alfo of the 
Sa»i*hdyanas, as well as to the ftation of At;ri» yet 
the regular derivative from his name is A'tr^d‘, and 
we find accordingly a part of Ethicpia named Mthe- 
ria by the Greeks^ who called its inhabit^ts Etbrnh 
and Strabo confi^nes this appellation fo a particu- 
lar tribe, who feem to be the Autri of Ptolemy, and 
lived near the confluence of Taeazsns and the Ma- 
rti I (a) they were A'tr^as, or defcended from At* 
Ri j but the Greeks, as ufual, referred a foreign 
epithet to a word in their own language. In -the 
Jyiof^tacks of Non N us we read of 'AnSrt^itt Ms^ine, 
which is trauflated Meroe, with f&rpetud fv/omer j 
but, furely, the word can have no fueh meaning t 
and Merte muft have been fo named, becaufe it was 
once the capital of ^Mthtria (Jf), 

It appears from the Purdns, that the Sanc^B^anas, 
or old SbangalUts, were not deftitute of knowledge; 
and the BrSbmens admit, that they poflefled a part 
at leafl of the Vedas. 

IV. The biftory of the Cut'ila‘ce/as, or men with 
mried*hedr, is difguifed in the following legend. 
Saoara, an ancient monarch, who gave his name to 
the fdgara, or ocean, was going to perform the -As'- 
wtmedka, or facrifict af a horfe ; when In dr a de- 
fcended and ftole th« vifrim, which he conveyed to 
a place, near the mouth of the Gmg&, where the 
fage Capila was intent on his religious auftcritics ; 
the God of the firmament there tied the horfe by 

t 

(«r) Stzabo, £. it. p. Sa. (i) DwoyQ B* 17. v. 39$. 
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the fide of t he holy man, and retired nnperceived 
by hini. The monarch, miffing the confecrated 
horfe, difpatched his Jixty ihoufani fons, or defcend- 
ants, in fearch of him : they roved over the whole 
earth, andjk finding him at laft near the manfion of 
Capita, accufed him of the facrilege, and began 
to treat him with violence ; but a flame iffued from 
the eyes of the faint, ■which confumed them all 
in an inftant. Their father, being apprized of their 
death, ^fent an army againft Capila, ■who ftood 
fixed to receive them ; and, when they approached, 
unbound his or Img pkited brnr^ and, giving it 
a t,wift, ftruck the ground twice or thrice with it, 
calling an oblique glance of contempt on his adver* 
■faries : in that moment an army of men with mrUi 
hair fprang from the earth, attacked the legions of 
Sagar, and defeated them. After their viftory, 
they returned to the fage, afcing who they were, 
and demanding -a fit place of abode. CAPitAtold 
them, that they were Jaid^at, or produced by the 
fall of his locks on the ground ; that from the jidi 
hok, ■which he had caft on his enemies, their haif 
was cutliot or crifp 5 that they fliould thence be call'^ 
ed Cut'ilas and Cut’ik-cefas : that they muft be 
bata*hyaSi or live as th^ were^ when produced by 
him, that is, always prepared for juft war j that they 
muft repair to Sanc'ha-dmip, and from a fettlement, 
in which they would encounter many difficulties 
and be continually harraffed by bad neighbours ; 
but that, when Crishna (hould overpower and de>- 
ftroy Sanc’ha'sura, he would eftabliih their emo 

I a ' pire, 
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pire, and fecure it from future molcftation. They 
accordingly travelled through the interior tCuJha- 
dwipa^ where the greateft part of them chofc to re- 
niai»5 and received afterwards a terrible overthrow 
from Paras'o-ra'ma : the others pafled into San-^ 
s'ka-dwipt and fettled on the banks of the Cali : but 
having revoked againft De'vanahusha, they were 
almok wholly extirpated by that potent monarch. 

Violent feuds had long fubfifted between the 
family of Gautama on one fide, and thofe of 
Viswa'mitra and Jamadagni on the other; the 
kings of Cujha^dwtp imthin took the part of Gau- 
tama ; and the Haihayait a very powerful nation in 
that country (whom I believe to have been Per- 
^ns) were inveterate againft Jamaoagni, whom 
they killed after defeating his army. Among the 
confederates in Cuflta-ivApa were the Rdmacas^ or 
dreffed in bair-cktb ; the Sacas, and a tribe of them 
called Spcajenasi the Hindus of the CJhatriya clafs, 
who then lived on the banks of the Chacjhm^ or Ox- 
us ; the Pdra^cas, a nation l^^end the Nile ; the Bar- 
baras, or people of Nubia ; the inhabitants of Cajun- 
iojai the Cirdias and Haritas, two tribes of the 
Falhs 5 and the YofOanas, or anceftors of the Greeks, 
— Thefe allies entered India, and defeated the 
troops of Viswa'mitra in the country, called 
ha-i>hum, or the Land of War, now Yehd, be- 
tween the Indus and the BehaU 
PARAs'u-RA'MAjthe foH of Jamadagni, butfup- 
pofed afterwards to have been a portion of the di- 
vine effence in a human form, was enraged at the 

fuccefs 
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fuccejs of the confederates, and circulated a pub- 
lick declaration, that Na'red had urged him to 
extirpate them entirely j affuring him, that the 
people oimfius'ba-dtoipay who dwelt in the hollows 
of mountains, were cravyddas, or carnivorous ; and 
that their King Gravy a'da'dhipeti, or Chief Ruder 
of Cannibals^ had polluted both earth and water, 
which were two of the eight forms of I'sa, with 
the mangled limbs and blood of the ftrangers, 
whom he apd his abominable fubjeSs had cruelly 
devoured. After this proclamation, Paras'u-ra'^- 
MA invaded Cusha-dwip, and attacked the army of 
Cravya'da'dhipeti, who Hepped from the ranks, 
and challenged him to fingle combat : they began 
with hurling rocks at each other; and Ra'ma was 
nearly crulhed under a mountain, thrown by his 
adverfary ; but, having difengaged himfelf, he 
darted huge ferpents, ■^ieh enfolded the giant in an 
inextricable maze, and at length deftroyed him, 
Tht Hood of the monfter formed i\i&Lohlta-c'han‘da, 
and that of his army, the Lohztodd, or river with 
Moody waters: it is, I believe, the Adonis of the 
ancients, now called Nahru Ibra'iii^m, the waters 
of ’which, at certain feafons of the year, have a 
fanguine tent. I fuppofe Cravya'da'dhipati to 
be the Lycurgus Edonos of the Greeks, who 
reigned in Paleji ne and in the country around 
mafeus: his. friend Caice'ya, whom the call* 
cd Orontes, renewed* the fight, and was alfo flain. 
Then came the King of the Cut'ik-eifas, and Ma- 
HA'sva'wa, ruler of the S^dma-mm'bas, and ufually 

I a refidini? 
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refiidrag in Arvajl’hdtit or JraUa ; the for^ier of 
whom I conceive to be BtEMifs ; and the fecond 
Arab us, whom the Greek Mythologifts alfo named 
Orobandas and Oruandes : they foijght along 
time with valour, but were defeated} and, on 
their humiliating themfelves and imploring forgivc- 
nefs, were allowed to retire, with the remains of 
their army, to the banks of the Cali, where they 
fettled} while Parasu-ra'ma, having terminated 
the war in Cufi>a-dwipa, returned to hi? own coun- 
try, where he was dellmed to meet with adventures 
yet more extraordinary. 

This legend is told nearly in the fame manner 
by the poet Nonsos, a native of E^t ; who 
that, after the defeat of Lvecaous, the Arabs yield- 
ed and offered facrificesto Bacchus ; a title cor- 
rupted from Braoavat, or the prefervin^ power, of 
which a ray or psrtion had become incarnate in the 
perfoa o^ Parasu-rama ; he relates, that " Ble- 
** MYs, with curled heir, chief of the rstddy, or 
*' Mryskrean Indians, heUdvip 2 l bloodlefs olive branch 
“ with the fuppheating troops, and bowed a fervile 

knee to Dionysos, who had flain his hiim fub- 
" jefis; that the God, beholding him bent to 
“ the ground, took him by the hand and raifed 
“ him j but conveyed him, together with his many- 
*• tongued people, far from the dark Erytbreem /«- 
" dims, (fince he abhorred the government and 
“ manners of DiRiABEUs)'!© the Ikirtof Arabia* 
“ that he, near the contiguous ocean, dwelt in the 

" happy region, and gave a name to the inhabitants 

«« 
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** of its towns; but that rapid Blemys paffed on- 
** ward to the mouth of the Wh with feven 
*' branches, deftined to be contemporary ruler over 
the peopje of Ethiopia j that the low ground of 
** Etberian Meroe received him as a chief, who 
** flxould leave his name to the Blendes born in fufa- 
fequent ages ('«).” It 

Th® emigration of the Cut'ila-cefai from India 
to E^pi is mentioned likewife by PHitosTKATUS 
in his*life of Apollohius. When that Angular 
man vifited the Brahmens^ who lived on the hills, to 
the north of Sri-nagara^ at a place now called Tri- 
16d-ndrdyana near the banks of the Ctddra-gemgd^ 
the 6hief Brdhmettt whom he calls Iarchas, gave 
him the following relation concerning the origin of 
the Ethiopians ; ” They refided, faid he, formerly 
** in this country, under the dominion of a king, 
named Ganges; difring whofe reign the Gods 
” took particular care of them, and the ekrth pro- 
duted abundamly whatever was necqflary for 
** their fubfiftence ; but, having flain their king, 
** they were confidered by other Indians as defiled 
and abominable. Then the feeds, which they 
” comttiitmd to the earth, rotted; their women 
had conilant abortions; their cattle was emaciau 
“ ed ; and, wherever they began to build places of 
** abode, the ground fank and their houfes fell ; 

the fpirit of the murdered king inceffantly 
« haunted them, and would not be appeafed until 

Dionyfiac. B. t<j, tw. 385»-397. 
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** the aftual perpetrators of the murder had been 
** buried alive; and even then the earth forbad 
“ them to remain longer in this country. Their 
“ fovereigHj a fon of the river Gange^^ was rfear 
** ten cubits high, and the moft majeftick perfon- 
** age, that ever appeared in the form of man: 
** Wa father had one every nearly overflowed all Indta, 
but he direSed the courfe of the waters towards 
** the fea, and rendered them highly beneficial to 
** the land ; the goddefs of which fupplie'd him, 
** while he lived, with abundance, and fully aveng- 
** ed his death (<*}.” The bafis of this tale is un» 
queftionably though it be clearly corrupted 

in fome particulars ; no Braimen was ever named 
larehas, which may be a corruption of Arfia^ or 
or, poffibly, oFYa-sca, the name of a fage, 
who wrote a gloffary for the Veias ; nor was the 
Gaffes ever confidered as^'a Tuale deity ; but the 
Ton of Gang a', or Ga'ngb'ya, was a celebrated 
hero. According to the ffindu legends, when Ca- 
vil a had dellroyed the children of Sagara, and 
hia army of Cut>ila~cifas had migrated to another 
dmfpa^ the he^m monarch was long inconfolable i 
but his great grandfon Bhagi'rat'ba conduced 
the prefent Ganges to the fpot, where the afhes of 
his kindred lay ; and they were no fooner touched 
by the divine water, than the flxty tfaoufand princes 
fprang to life again : another ftory is, that, when 
the Ganges and other great rivers were fwolq to 


()*) Philoftr, A|ioDoa. B. 3. ch. 6. 
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fuch a degree, that the goddefs of Earth was ap- 
prchenfive of a general inundation, Buagi'rat’- 
HA (leaving other holy men to take care of infe- 
ritjur rivers) led the Ganges, from him named Bhd- 
gi%ci'hl, to the ocean, and rendered her falutary 
to the earth, inftead of dcftru&ive to it. Thefe 
tales are obvioufly the fame in fubftance with that 
told by Iarchas, but with fome variations and ad- 
ditional circumftances. Apollonius moft certainly 
had no knowledge of the laSan language j nor is it 
pn the whole credible, that he was ever in India or 
Ethiopia, or even at Babylon : he never wrote an ac- 
count of his travels ; but the fophift Philostra- 
Tus, who feems to have had a particular defign in 
writing the hiftory of his life, might have poffefled 
valuable materials, by the occafional ufe of which 
he impofed more eafily on the publick. Some tra- 
veller might have conv^fed with a fet of ignorant 
Samyajis, who had, what moft of them now have, an 
imperfeQ; knowledge of ancient legends concerning 
tho. Deviate i and the defeription, which Philo- 
STRATiTs gives, of the place in the hills, where the 
fuppofed Brahmens refided, correfponds exa&ly 
with, a place called T’nloct-ndr^ana in the Purdns, 
which has been deferibed to me from the informa- 
tion ofSanrydJis, who ignorantly called it,Triydgi^nS- 
rayan ; but, for a particular account of it, I muft 
refer to a geographical and hiftorical defeription of 
the Ganges and the countries adjacent to it, which I 
nearly eompeleted, 
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The people named Cui'tla-eifas are held Ify fome 
Bra‘ mm to be the fame with the Hafyasilas^ or at 
k aft a branch of them 5 and fome fuppofe, that the 
Ilsfyasi'lss are the before-mentioned renmant of Ihe 
Cui'it(t-ci/as, who firft fettled on the banks of the 
A'i/f', and, after their expoifion from Egypt by De'- 
VA-NAHUSHA, wetc fcattcrcd ovcr the A/riean ds- 
feru ; the GattuU, or Gaityliy were of old the moft 
poweiful nation in Afric/ty and I fiiould fuppofe 
them to be defeendants of the firft Cutilas or Cutils 
(for fo they are frequently called, efpecially in con- 
verfation) who lettled firft near the Ca// river, and 
were alfo named Hafyasilas ; but they muft have 
dwelt formerly in Bengal : if there be any hiftorical 
bafis for the legend of Caejia, who was perform- 
irtg afts of religious aufterity at the mouth of the 
Ganges y near old S^ar, or Gangd, in the Smderbam^ 
They were black and had* curled hair, like the E~ 
gyptiam in the time of Herodotus ; but at prefent 
there are no fuch negros in IndiSy except in the An- 
daman ifiands, which are now faid to be peopled by 
cannibals, as they were, according to Ptolemy, at 
lead eighteen hundred years ago : from Andaman 
the Greeks made Eudaimony and conceived it to be 
the refidcn^e of a good genius. It is certain, that 
very ancient ftatues of Gods in India have crifp 
hair, and the featurCwS of negros : fome have caps, 
or tiaras, with curls depending over their fere- 
bead<>, according to the precife meaning of the epi- 
thet Cut'ildlaca others, indeed, feem to- have their 
locks curled by art, and braided above in a thick 

knot i 
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knot ; Jjut I have feen many idols, on which the 
woolly appearance of the hair was fo well repre- 
fented as to preclude all doubt ; and we may natu- 
ralfy fuppofe, that they were made by the Cut’tla- 
(c/as, when they pretailed in this country. The 
Brdbmm afcribe thefe idols to the Bauddfoas^ and 
nothing can hurt them more, than to fay that any 
of their own Gods had the figure of Hahajhisy or 
negros| and even the hair of Buobha himfelf, for 
whom they have no fraall degree of refpe&, they 
confider as twitted in braids, like that of fome mo- 
dern Sam^dfis% but this will not account for the 
thick lips and flat nofes of thofe ancient images ; 
nor can it reafonably be doubted, that a race of 
negros, formerly, iiad power and pre-eminence in 
India. In feveral parts of ladtOy the mountaineers 
have ftill fome refemblance to negros in their coun- 
tenance and hair, which is curled and has, a ten- 
dency to wool : it is very probable, that, fay inter- 
marriages with other outcafts, who have black com- 
plexions but ftraight hair, they have changed in a 
courfeof ages, like the Cut'ila-cejas, or old Egyptians j 
for the modern Capts are far from anfwering to the 
defeription given by litRonoxus, and their fea- 
tures differ confiderably from thofe of the mum- 
mies, and of ancient ftatues brought from Egypt, 
whence it appears, that their anceftors had large 
eyes with a Itmg flit, projefting lips, and folded 
cars of a remarkable fi«e* 

V. Or the Sydma-muc’bas, who migrated from 
Jndiaf the origin is not yet perfe&ly known ; but 
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their faces "were black, and their hair ftrai^ht, like 
that of the Hindu^i ■who dwell on the plains*, they 
were I believe the firaighlJiaired Ethiops of the an- 
cients (a), and their king, furnamed MufcHA's'sr.c'MA, 
or the Great BIcek, was probably the king Ab.abu!j, 
mentioned by the Greek Mythologifts, -who was con- 
temporary ■with Ninus. They were much attached 
to the Cut'ila-ccfas,'vihence we may infer, that the re- 
ligious tenets of the two nations were nearly the 
fame. It is believed, that they were the firJl inha- 
bitants of JLrva-Ji'hdn, or Aralia ; but paifed thence 
into Africk, and fettled on the banks of the Nile ; 
the part of £g)pG which lies to the eaft of that ri- 
ver, is by fome confidered as part of Arabia ; and 
the people who lived between the Mediterranean 
and Meroi', were by Juba faid to be Arabs, 

VI . The 6rfl origin of the Ednavas, or Children 
of Danu, is as little known as that of the tribe laft 
mentioned ; but they came into E^pt front the weft 
of Indra ; and their leader was Beli, thence named 
Da'nave'n'dra, who lived at the time, when the 
JPadma-nandira was erefted on the banks pf the 
Cumtdxati : the Ddnavas^ whom he governed, are 
frequently mentioned in the Purdnas among the in- 
habitants of countries adjacent to the Cdu, 

As to the Strz-rdjya, or country governed by tvtf- 
men, the Hindus affert, that the fovereign of it was 
always a Queen, and that all her officers, civil and 
military, were females, while the great body qf thq 

(«) WrjKjjtf, Herod, Polyhymn. 
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nation lived as in other countries ; but they have not 
in this yefpeft carried the extravagance of fable to 
the fame ^itch with the Greeks in their accounts of 
the Amazons : it is related in the Malldri Mdhdmyat 
that, whenflA'vANA was apprehenfiive of being to- 
tally defeated, he fent his wives to diftant countries, 
where they might be fecure ; that they firft fettled 
on the Indian peninfula near the file of Snranga- 
pattana, or Seringapatnam, but that, being difturbed 
in that ftation, part of them proceeded to the north 
of Dwdracd in Gujardt^ and part into Sanc'ba-dwipSf 
where tb,ey formed a government of women, whence 
their fettlement was called Strirdjya, It was on the 
fea-ihore near. the Cula mountains, extending about 
forty yyanas in length, and furrounded by low 
fwampy grounds, named Jalaihimiy in Sanjerit, and 
Daldal in the vulgar idiom : Strirdjya, therefore, 
muft be the country of S^ahd, now Ajfah, which was 
governed by a celebrated Queen, and the land 
< round which has to this day the name of T alia!. 
The Cula mountains are that range, which extends 
from Deharma, the Cokeo^ the ancient geographers, 
to the fource of the Tacazz!, which Ptolemy calls 
the marfli of Coloe'i a word which I fuppofe to be 
derived from the Sanjerit, 

VII. Yavana is a regular participial form of 
the root y«, to mix’, fo that yavana, like mijra, 
might have fignified no more than a mingled peo- 
ple : but, fince yoni, or the female nature, is aifo de- 
rived from the fame root, many bandits infift, that 
the Yamnas were fo named from their obftinatc 

affertion 
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aflertion of a fuperiour influence in the femakt 
over the linga^ or mak nalure^ in producing^ a per- 
fc6l ojBTspring. It may feem ftrange, that a quef- 
tion of mere phyfiologv fliould have occalioned not 
only a vehement religious conteft, but even a 
bloody war ; yet the fa6k appears to be hiftorically 
true, though the Hindu -writers have dreffed it up, 
as ufual, in a veil of extravagant allegories and 
myfteries, vhich we fliould call obfcene,'but which 
they confidcr as awfully facred. They reprefent 
Na'ra'yana tiicving^ as his name implies, on the 
waters, in the charafkcr of the male, and the 
principle of all nature, which was wholly furrounded 
in the beginning by tamas, or darknefs, the Chaos 
and primordial Night of the Greek Mythologifts, 
and, perhaps, the Tbaumaz, or Thamas, of the an- 
cient Egyptians : the Chaos is alfo called Pracriti, 
or crude Nature, and the^tnale deity has the name 
of PuausHA, from whom proceeded SaSi, ot 
power, which, when it is aferibed to the earth, in 
contradiftinfUon to the waters, is denominated 
A'dhdra S'aSi, or, the power of containing or eonceh-^ 
ang ; but that power in its firft ftate was rather a 
tendency or aptitvde, and lay dormant or inert until 
it was excited by the btja, or vivifying principle, of 
the plaftick I'swara. This power, or aptitude, of 
nature is reprefented under the fymbol of the ydni, 
or hhaga, while the animating principle is expreffed 
by the Hnga; both are united by the creative 
power, Brahma'; and &ie ydni have been called 
the mwl of Vishsu, not identically, but nearly ; 

for. 
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for, though it is held in the Vedanta, that the divine 
fpirit penetrates or pervades all nature, and though 
the Sa3t be confidered as an emanation from that 
fpirit, yelfe the emanation is never wholly detached 
from its faurce, and the penetration is never fo 
perfeft as to become a total union or identity. In 
another point of view Brahma' correfponds with 
the Chronos, or Time, of the Greek mytbologifls ; 
for through him generations pafs on fucceffively, 
ages and periods are by him put in motion, termi- 
nated, and renewed, while he dies and fprings to 
birth alternately ; his exiftence or energy continu- 
ing for an hundred of hi? years, during which he 
produces and devours all beings of lefs longevity. 
Vishnu reprefents -water, or the humid principle ; 
and IswARAjJire, which recreates or dellroys, as it 
is differently applied ; Prit’hivi', or esrtb, and 
R^i, or the Sun, are-feverally in'jMBr/ri, or/omr 
of the three great powers aSing jointly and fepa- 
rately, but with different natures and energies, and 
by their mutual aftion, excite and expand the ru- 
diments of material fubilances. The word mvrti, 
or form, is exa£Hy fynonymous with tWaAev ; and, 
in a fecondary fenfe, means an image; but, in 
its primary acceptation, it denotes any Jhape, or ap- 
pearance affumed by a celeftial being: our vital 
finis are, according to the VUdnta, no more than 
images, or of the fipreme fpirit, and Homer 

places the idol of Hercules in Edyfiwn with other 
deceafed heroes, thougla the God himfelf was at 
the fame time enjoying blifs in the heavenly man- 

fion.'i. 
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fions. Such a murii^ fay the Hindus^ can by no 
ineans afFed with any fenfation, either piecing or 
painful, the being, from which it emaned t though 
it may give pleafure or pain to collateral emana- 
tions from the fame fource : hence th<y offer *no 
facrificcs to the fupreme Effence, of which our 
own fouls arc images, but adore him with filent me- 
ditation j while they make frequent homos, or ohla- 
lations, to fire, and perform ads of worfliip to the 
Sun, the Stars, the Earth, and the powers of Nature, 
which they confider as mitrtis, or images, the fame 
in kind with ourfclves, but tranfcendently higher 
in degree. The Moon is alfo a great objed of 
their adoration } for, though, they confider the Sun 
and Earth as the two grand agents in the fyllem of 
the univerfe, yet they know their reciprocal adion 
to be greatly affeded by the influence of the lunar 
orb according to their federal afpeds, and feem 
even to have an idea of attra^kn through the/ 
whole extent of nature. This fyftcm was known 
to the ancient Egyptians-, for according to Diodo- 
rus (a), their Vulcan, or elemental fire, was die 
great and powerful deity, whofe influence contri- 
buted chiefly toward the generation and perfedion 
of natural bodies ; while the ocean, by which they 
meant •mater in a colleOtive fenfe, afforded the nu- 
triment that was ncccffary ; and the Earth was the 
vafe, or capacious receptacle, in which this grand 
operation of nature was performed ; hence Oa- 

Diod. Sic. S. X, 
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PH pcs defcribed the earth as the mmerjal Mcibcr % 
and thists the true meaning of the Sanferii word A.t^- 
ht. Such\js the fyftem of thofe Hindus, who admit an 
equfil concurrence of the two principles ; but the 
declared followers of Vishnu profefs very differ- 
ent opinions from thofe adopted b)' the votaries of 
JswARA : each feel alfo is fubdivided according to 
ihc degree of influcncej which fome of them allow 
to be poflefled by that principle, which on the 
t»hole they depreciate ; but the pure Vaifhnnvas 
arc in truth the fame with the Ydutjas, of whom we 
(hall piefently give a more particular account. 

Tins diverfity of opinion feems to hav'e occa- 
fioned the general war, whidi is often mentioned 
in the Purdnas. and was celebrated by the poets of 
the Weft, as the bafts of the Grecian Mythology ; I 
mean that between the Gods, led by Jupiter, and 
the Giants, or Sons of tbo Earth ; or, in other words, 
between the followers oT Iswara and ihc'YdniJas, 
OT men produced, as they alTcrted, by Prit’iiivi, a 
power or form o? Visanv i for Nonnus exprcfsly 
declares (e) that the war in queftion arofe between 
the partizans of Jupitlr and thofe, who achim- 
ledged no other deities hat Water and Earth : accord- 
ing to both Nonnus and the Hindu Mylbologifts, 
it began in India, whence it was fpread over the 
whole globe, and all mankind appear to have borne 
a part in it. 

These religious and ^hyfiological contefts were 
difguifed, in Egypt and InSa, under a veil of the 

(o) Dionys. B. 34, v. 241, 
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■wildcft allegories and emblems. On the banks of 
the Osiris vas torn in pieces ; and on thofc 
of the Ganges, the limbs of his confer^ I'si' or 
Satti' were fcattered over the world, giving 
names to the places, where they fell* and where 
they ftill are fiiperftitioufly worlhippsd : in the 
book entitled Makd cald fanbitd, wc find the Grecian 
ftory concerning the wanderings of Damatee, and 
the lamentations of Bacchus j for Iswar a, having 
been mutilated, through the imprecations of fome 
offended Munis, rambled over the vhble earth, be- 
wailing his misfortune; while I'si' wandered alfo 
through the world finging mournful ditties in a 
ftate of diftraElion. There is a legend in the Ssrva- 
rafa, of vhich the figurative meaning is more ob- 
vious. When Sati', after the clofe of her exift- 
cncc as the daughter of Dacsha, fprang again to 
life in the charafler of Ba'rvati', or Mountain^ 
horn, fhe was reunited in ‘marriage to Maha'de'- 
va; this divine pair had once a difpute on the 
comparative influence of the fexes, in producing 
animated beings, and each refolved, by mutual 
agreement, to create apart a new race of men. 
The race produced by Maiia'de'va was very nu- 
merous, and devoted themfelves exclufively to the 
worlhip of the male deity ; but their intelleds were 
dull, their bodies feahle, their limbs diftorted, and 
their complexions of different hues : Pa'rvati' 
had at the fame time created a multitude of human 
beings who adored the female power only and 
were all well fliapcd, with fweet afpeSs, and fine 

comnlexions. 
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complexions. A furious conteft enfued between 
the races, and the Ungajas were defeated in 
battle ;\)ut Maha'be'va, enraged againft the Yctti- 
jat, would^have deftroyed them with the fire of his 
eye, if P.v'rvati' had not interpofed and appeafed 
him j but he would fpare them only on condition, 
that they Ihould inftantly leave the country with a 
promife to fee it no more ; and fiom ihe yoni^ 
which they adored as the foie caufe of their cxift- 
cnce/they were named Yavanas. It is faid, in an- 
other paflag’e, thk, they fprang from the Cow 'Sa- 
VI la'; but that cow was an incarnation of the 
goddefs I'si' ; and here -s.-e find the Egyptian le- 
gend, adopted by the Greeks, of lo and Isis. • Af- 
ter their expulfion, they fettled, according to the 
Purdnas, partly on the borders of Vardba-dwzp, and 
partly in the two dwipas of Cush a, where they 
fupported themfelves by predatory excurfions and 
piracy, and ufed to conceal their booty id the long 
grafs of Cujha-^^'vp within ^ but Pa'rvati' con- 
ftantly prote&ed them, and, after the fevere pu- 
nifiiment of their revolt againft De'va-nahush, or 
Dionysius, gave them a fine country, where, in a 
fliort time, they became a flouriftiing nation, 
Thofe Yaoanas, who remained in the land of 
Cush A, and on the banks of the Cdl, were per- 
haps the Hellenick fliepherds, mentioned in Egyptian 
hiftoryi and, it is probable, that great part of 
thofe, who bad revolted againft Dionysius, retired 
* after their defeat into Greece : all the old founders 

K a of 
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of colonies in that country had come originally 
from Egypt ; and even the Athenians admityfd, that 
their anceftors formerly refided in thc'diftrifts 
. round Suit. e ' 

It is evident, that the ftrange tale in the Serva- 
rafa was invented to ellablilh the opinion of the 
YonyamitaSt or votaries of De'vi', that the good 
fliape, ftrength, and courage of animals depend on 
the fu]jeriour influence of the female parent, whofe 
powers arc only excited and put into aQion 6y the 
male c’ ra ; but the Lingdncitas maintain an oppo- 
fite doftrine, and the known fuperiority of mule&, 
begotten by horfes, over thofe which are brought 
forth by mares, appears to confirm their opinion, 
which might alfo be fupported by many other ex- 
amples from the animal and vegetable worlds. 
There is a fed of Hindus, by far the raofl; numer- 
ous of any, who, attempting to reconcile the two 
fvfteins, tell us, in their allegorical ftyle, that 
Pa'rvati' and Maha'de'va found their concur- 
rence efl'ential to the perfedion of their oflFspring, 
and that Vishnu, at the requeft of the goddefs, ef- 
feded a reconciliation between them: hence the 
mvel of Vishnu, by which they mean the os tineas, 
is worfliippcd as one and th^ fame with the facred 
yoni. This emblem too was Egyptian ; and the my- 
llcry feems to have been folcmnly typified, in the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, by the vaft umUlkns 
made of ftone, and carried,* by eighty men, in a 
Imt, which reprefented the fojfa mvkukris •. fuch 

I believe 
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I bi-lieve, was the myftical hat of which, ac- 
cordir^ to Lactantics, was adored i.i Egypt (V}; 

arcXflured by Tacitus, that the Si'n’i, one of 
tl\c oldclil and moft powerful Ctrman nation^ wor- 
fliipped Isis in the form of a fliip ; and the Cbalh- 
ms infifted, that the Earthy which, in the Hindu 
fjflein, reprefents Pa'rvati', w’as fliapcd and hol- 
lowed like an immenfe boat. From Egypt the type 
was imported into Greece-, and an m,ibilkus of white 
maiblc was kept at Delphi in the fanSluary of the 
temple, where it was carefully wrapt up in cloth 
The myftical boat is called alfo, by Greek M) tholo- 
gifts, the Clip of the Sun, in which Hercules, they 
fay, traverfed the Ocean; and this Hercules, ac- 
cording to them, was the fon of Jupiter ; but the 
Greeks, by whom the notion of an avatdra, or de- 
feent of a God in a human form, had not been gene- 
rally adopted, confidered thofe as the Jons, whom 
the Hindus confider as incarnate rays or portions, of 
their feveral deities: now Jupiter w^as the Iswa- 
RA of the Hindus and the Osiris of the Egyptians % 
and Hercules was an avatdra of the fame divinity, 
who is figured, among the ruins of Luxortin, in a 
boat, which eighteen men bear on their ftioulders. 
The Indians commonly reprefent this myflery of 
their phyfiological religion by the emblem of a 
Kyvipbcea, or Lotos, floating Hit a boat on the 
boundlcfs ocean; where the whole plant fignifies 
both the Earth and the.two principles of its fecun- 

(a) Divin) Infiit. L, i. C. 2. adfl) Stiab. B. 9. 420. 
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dation : the germ is both Meru and the linga ; the 
petals and f.'aments are the mountains, which /ncir- 
cle Mem, and are aifu a type of the yoni j th^eaves 
of the calyx are the feur vail regions to the cardu 
ital points of Man, and the leaves of the plants arc 
the dvslpas or ifles, round the land of Jambn. An- 
other of their emblems is called Argba, which means 
a cup or dtjb, or any other veffei, in which fruit 
and foveers arc offered to the deities; and which 
eu^kt always to be Jhaped like a boat, though we now 
Ice arghas of many different forms, oval, circular, 
or fquare ; and hence it is that Iswara has the 
title of Arghdnat*ya, or the Lord of the hoat^jhapei 
vejfel: a ritn round the afgha reprefents the myfte-. 
riousyow, and the navel of Vishnu is commonly 
denoted by a convexity in the centre, while the 
contents of the veffel are fymbols of the linga. 
This a'gha, as a type of thtaddhdra-s'aSli, or power 
of conception, excited and viVified by the linga, or 
Pkalltts, I cannot but fuppofe to be one and the 
fame with the (hip Argo, which was built, according 
to OarHi-us, by Juno and Pallas, and according 
to Apollonius, by pALLAs^and Argus at the in-. 
fiance of Juno the word Yoni, as it is ufually 
pronounced, nearly refembles the name of the 
principal Heirufcan Goddefs, and the Sanferii phrafe 
yirgbandPba Pswara feeras accurately rendered 
by Plutarch, when he afferts that Osiris was 
toramander of the Argo(b).^ I cannot yet affirm* 

Orph. Argon, v, 66. ApoUi Rliod. B. z. v, 1190. 

{pi Pluto on f/s and Ojiru, 

that 
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that the words p^hala^ or fruity and p'huUdy or a 
frucVy Ivivc ever the fenfeof Phallus; but fruit and 
flovrers a e the chief oblations in the arghuy and tri- 
p'Lala is a name fometimes given, cfpccially in the 
veil of ladtn, to the trifiihy or trident, of Maiia^- 
de'va : in an eflay on the gecgrrphical antiquities 
of India I fliall fhow, that the Jupiter Triph^lius of 
the Pamhccan iDands was no other than Siva hold- 
ing a trip'hahy who is reprefented alfo with three 
c’jesy to denote a triple energy, as Vishnu and 
Prit’hivi' are feverally typified by an equilateral 
triangle (which likewife gives an idea of capacity) 
and conjointly, when their powers are fuppofed to 
be combined, by two fuch equal triangles interfer- 
ing each other. 

The three fe&s, which have been mentioned, 
appear to have been diftinS alfo in Greece, j. Ac- 
cording to Theodor-ST, Arnobius, and' Cle- 
mens of Alexandrisy tifls Yoni of the Hiv-dus was 
the foie objeft of veneration, in the myflcries of 
Ekujis : when the people of Syracufe were facrific- 
ing to goddefies, they oflrered cakes in a certain 
fhape, called ; and in fome temples, where 

the prieftefics were probably ventriloquifts, they fo 
far impofed on the credulous multitude, who came 
to adore the ydniy as to make them believe, that it 
fpoke and gave oracles. *2. The rites of the 
Phallus were fo well known among the Greeksy that 
a metre, confifting of three trochees only, derived 
its name from them : in the opinion of thofe, who 
compiled the PwdnaSy the Phallus was firft publick- 

K A Iv 
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ty worfhipped, by the name of Bdlefwsra-Unga, on 
the banks of the Cvmudvail, or Euphrates .zndi the 
according to Rabhi Aeha, feem to^ave had 
feme fuch idea, as ^\e may collect from their 
fi range tale concerning the different e<trths, which 
formed the body of Adam {a). 3. The middle 

fee, however, which is now prevalent in India, was 
generally dilFufcd over ancient Europe-, and was in- 
troduced by the Pdargi, who %vcrc the fame, as we 
learn from IIcroDOTCs, with the Pelajgi.^ The 
very void Pdvg's was probably derived from 
P'.iaia and Jrgba, tho'e myflerious tjpes, which 
ihc later m}thologifts dilguifed under the names of 
Pallas and Argo; and this conjeSlure is con- 
firmed by the rites of a deity, named Pflarga, 
who was worfhipped near Tkehes and BoS'Jia, and 
to %\hom, lays Pausamas, no vi6tim was offered 
but afeude recently covered and impregnated-, a cruel 
lacrificej^ which the hdian law politively forbids, 
but which clearly fiiows the character of the god- 
defs, to whom it was thought acceptable. We arc 
told, that her parents were Potneus and ISth- 
MiAS, or Bacchus and Imo (for the Bacchantes 
were called alfo Potniades) by whom wre cannot but 
underftand Osiris and Isis, or the Iswara and 
Isi' of the Hindus. The three words Anbd, Ndhhi, 
and Argha feem to have caufed great confulion 
among the Greek Mythologills, w^ho even aferibed 
to the Earth all the fanciful lhapes of the Argha,, 

(«) Gemara Sanhedrin, C. 30. cited by Riland* 
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uicli \;as intended pt firfi as a more emblem : 
:rcc thev reprdcntcd !<• in tV>e flippy of a beat^ of 
(.vp\x of a quoit viih a bol'i in the centre. Qop- 
g tov.^rd the circumference, nhcie they placed 
'e occa^i ; othevj dcfciibecl it ai a fq' arc or a 
uailclograni (.?), and Greece v as fupf ofed to lie on 
,c fummit, with Ldph: in the iKxd, or central part, 

' the whole (e) ; as the Jeji^s and even the firft Chrifi<- 
ns, infifted, that the true revel of the earth was /c- 
'falern, j and as the Mufehnans hold Mecca to be the 
totber cj Ciiies and the v’Ji z inln, or Earth’s navel. 
11 thefe notions appear to have arifen from the 
orlhip, of which yce have been treating : the yohi 
id nauhi or. navel, are together denominated rt?7z-. 

or vioiher ; but gradually the words arahd, vdbhi^ 
id argha have become fynonymous ; and as 
id uhiho feem to be derived from Ambd, or the 
ircular argba with a bofs like a target, fo 
ad uulitUus apparently fpring from ihe/ame root, 
ad even the w'ord navel, though originally Gothickt 
as the fame anciently with ndhlA in Sauferity and 
df in Perjlan. The facred ancilia, one of which 
as revered as the Prlladhm of Rome, were pro- 
ably types of a fimilar nature to the argba, and 
le fliields, which ufed to be fufpended in temples, 
'ere poflibly votive amlds. At Delphi the my- 
ick Omphalos was continually celebrated in hymns 
5 a facred pledge of divine favour, and the navel 
^ the vsorld: thus the myftick boat w'as held 

{a) Agatheni. B. i. C. r. 

{h) Bind. Pyth. 6. Enrip, Ion. v. 333. Ckoxnedes, B. t. 
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by fi>rne of the firft emt£franfs from AJia to be ihcir 
paliadmnt, or pledge of falcty, and, as 
cariied by them in f tir various jourrej s; /hence 
the poets ui';. If d, th .t the An&o v’as bofite over 
iR<>u itains on the fitouldors of tlie A’go'iauts. I 
know how uiDeicntly theie ancient emblems of the 
ILndiUi the Lotos and mount Mirv^ the Argha, or 
Ucred velTel, and the name Ai §,uaitJi'hat would 
have been applied bt' Mr. B’vY\.n't; but I have 
examined boili applications v.ithout prejudice, and 
adhere to my own as the more probable, bccauTe 
it correfponds with the knovm rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Hindus^ and is confirmed by the oldcd 
records of their religion. 

Such have been, according to the Pu^dms, the 
various emigrations from India to Cuibadvoip ard 
hence part of Aftua was called ItJic by the Greeks : 
the Xik, fays THEomni-ACT^ Cows through Lyhict 
jGAdepit^ and India {a) ; the- people of Mauritania 
are faiJ, by Strabo, to have been Indians or Hin- 
Ams {b) ; and Abyjfinia was called Middle India in the 
time of Marco Paolo. Where Ovio fpeaks of 
Anbromed.s, he afierts, that flte came from India j 
but we fliall (how, in another fcOion, that the feene 
of her adventures was the region adjacent to the 
Ktie : the country between the Caffian and the£tf*- 
in: had the names both of India and Ethiopia ; evert 
Jraci'ofia is called White Ind^a by Isidorus j and 
we have already mentioned the Yellow India of the 

B* ^ 17* B* I'j* p* BzS»t 
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Perjian, and the Yellow Iviiam of the T geo- 
grapher^ The moft venerable emigrants from In- 
dia were the Yddaiias : they were the Ucnishfs and 
whom Homer mentions, and calls 
the rem:teji of manh'td. Part of them, fay the old 
Hindu writers, remained in this country ; and hence 
we read of two EtHopLzn nations, the WcHern and 
the Oriental ; feme of them lived far to the eafl, 
and they are the Yddavas, who hr.yed in Indian 
while others refidcJ far to the wc-1, and they are 
the Tacred race, who fettled on the fliores of the 
Atlantkk. We are pofitivcly aifured by Herodo- 
tus, that the oriental Ethijpians w'erc Indians', and 
hence wc n i y infer, that Ird'c was known to Greeks, 
in the age of Homer, by the name of eaftern E- 
tbiopia : they could not then have known it by the 
appellation of India, becaufe that word, svhatevcr 
may be its original meaning, w’as either framed or 
corrupted by the Perjians, with whom, as long as 
their monarchs remained fatisfied with their own 
territories, the Greeks had no fort of conne£lion. 
They called it alfo the land of Panchcea, but knew 
fo little of it, that, when they heard of India, 
through their intercourfe with the Perjians, they 
fuppofed it to be quite a different country. In 
Perjian the word Hindu means both an Indian and 
any thing Hock, but whether, in the latter fenfe, it 
be ufed metaphorically, or was an adjeftive in the 
old language of Perfia, I am unable to afeertain : it 
appears from the book* of Esther, that India was 
known to the Hebrews in Perfia by the name of 
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Miiichbas foinc refcmblancc to the ^v-ord Yadu^ 
Slid may have been only a corruption of it, Hhidu 
cannot regulafly be derived, as an Engtflj writer 
has ru?';clled, from a Sanferit name of/the moon, 
^ince that nanic is lanu ; but it may be corrupted 
from or the h:iusy as a learned Brdkmcrihzs 

cunjctlurcd, for the biffing letter is often changed 
into an afpirate; and the Greek name for that river 
fecms to PifcnT'hen his conjecture. Be it as it may, 
d'.e words and kJ:n occur in no 

hook (d’ arcat antitjuity ; but the-epithet Ilabi-^ 
.0:%?, in a del ivativc form, is ufed by the poet Ca'- 
1 Ida's : the modern JSrd^W', 7/, when they write or 
fpeak Sanjeritt call themfelves Hindus-, but they 
give the name of Cumdra-c’ banda to their country 
on both iides the G.-h^es, including pait of the pc- 
ninfula, and that oi' Xd^a-cbanda to the dillri6ts bor- 
dering on the Inshi>s. , 

to the emigration"of the Yudaves, the mod 
celebrated was that of the Pdlis, or Pdliputras j 
nuiny of whofe fcttlcmcnts w’ere named Pul'Jl'Ldn, 
■«hich the Greeks changed into Paki/inc: a country 
fo called tsas on the banks of the ‘Tigris, and another 
in Syria 5 the river Slryman had the epithet Paldf^ 
HUBS 5 in Iia!y we find the Pekliini, and, at the 
mouth of the Pc, a town called PhtlljUna; to which 
inaj’ be added the Philijiiuoe f^Jfiones, and the Pahf- 
thue i'.rsue in Epirus, As the Greeks wrote Palai for 
Pad, they rendered the word Paliputra by Pa!aigo~ 
»jj, which alfo means the offspring of PuUi but 
they fomeiimes retained the S-nferit word for /o/r, 

and 
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and the town of Piihiputrd, to this day called i''."- 
iipi ira r ' the natives, fcood cn the fliore of the 
IhlJefpont'm thefe dirqniOlions, however, would lead 
mc*too far. and I proceed to demoiiifl.rate the an- 
cient inlercourfe between EgyPl and Iidia, by a 
faithful epitome of fomc mythological and aftrono- 
mical fables which tvere ccremon to both tJu'/,* 
countries. 


* .Section tiii Second. 

OSIRIS, or, more properly', Ysiiiis, according 
to Hellamcus, %vas a name ufed in Egypt for the 
Supreme Being; {a) in Smjerit it fignifics LokI, 
and, in that fenfe, is applied by the Brohhiens to 
each of their three principal deities, or rather to 
each of the principal fervis-, in which they teach the 
people'to adore Brahm, jor the Great One ; and, if 
it be appropriated in common fpeech to MAna'nE ’- 
VA, this proceeds from the zeal of his numerous 
votaries, who place him above their two other di- 
vinities. Brahma', Visiinv, and Maha'df/va, 
fay the PauranieSy were brothers ; and the Egyptian 
Triad, or Osiris, Horus, and Typhon, ti.crc 
brought forth by the fame parent, though Hones 
was believed to have fprung from the mydlerious 
embraces of Osiris and Isis before their birth j 
as the Vatjhmvai alfo imagine, that Hara, or M.\- 
iiA'ns'vA, fprang myfticdly from his brother II e- 
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Ri, or VisiiKC. In the Hindu mythology Brah- 
ma' is reprefented of a red, Visimu, ofy^ black, 
or dark a - :rc, and Kara of a white, c<^plexion ; 
but in that of Egypt, v;efind Osiris blr^ck, Hoaus 
white, and T'iriioN red : the indiferiminate appli- 
cation of the title Is war a has occafioned great 
confufion in the •^''counts, which the Greeks have 
tranfmitted to us, of Egyptian Mythology ; for the 
pricR; of Eg^pt were very referved on fubjefils of 
reli'iion, tad the Grecian travellers had in 'general 
too 1 me curioiity to invefligate fuch points with 
Ibiapulous exacuiefs : fince Osiris, however, was 
palutcd black, we may prefume, that he was Vish- 
N u, who, on many occafions, according to the Pv^ 
tanas, took Egypt under his fpccial proteSion. 
Crish'. A was Vishnu himfelf, according to the 
mofl orthodox opinion ; and it was he, who vilited 
the countries adjacent to the Kile, dettroyed the ty- 
rant Sanc’iia'sUra, introduced a more perfect 
mode of worfiiip, cooled the conflagrations, which 
had repeatedly defoUted thofe aduft regions, and 
eftablifhed the government of the CutHa^eefas, or 
genuine Egyptians, on a permanent bafis: thus Osi- 
ris, as we are told by Plutarch, taught the old 
Egyptians to make laws and to honour the Gods. 
The title Sri-Bbagavat, importing profperity and de- 
minien, is given peculiarly to Chrishna, or the 
Hack deity, and the black Osiris bad alfo the titles 
of Sirius, Seirius, and Bacchus. It is related, in- 
deed, that Osiris, or Bacchus, imported from Jn~ 
did the worfhip of two divine Bulls j and, in this 

charUfter, 
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rhircfler, he vt'^s Maha'de'\a, v’hofc fcilcviCM 
were pfctty n*microu3 in £7"^^ •' for KER.MArio%, 
in his c.vDlanation of the hicroTlypUicks on the //:- 
Ho^cUi&n\{hcYi^<iy calis Huuus, the Supreme Lsr-^ 
and the author of -[me (3) : now Is\vara, or i,ere, 
and Ca'la, or Tune, are among the di^ingniflted 
titles of Ma!!a'e„'va ; and obeh&s or piliars, 
whatever be their fliape, are among his cmbiCtni. 
In the Vnbpd-b%h<ii?, which appears to contain many 
curious legends conconnng T^'pt, it is cxprefsljr 
fdid, that “•l!'\v\RA, with his coafort Pa's. vat 1*, 
" defeended from heaven, and chofe for his abode 
" the land of M:i 7 ‘a in banc'ha-c-j,^p." We mull 
obferve, that the Egyptians feared and abhoired 
Typiion, or Ma'iiape'va in his charader of Et 
Dejircyer ; and the II ndtis alfo dread him in that 
rharader, giving him the name of Bhcirai'c, cr 
Tfemendom : the Egyptian fa!)lc of his attempt ts 
break the Mundane Egg^u applied to A 4 \<nAOi.'vA 
in the little book Chafidi, which is chieny extraflrtl 
from the Marcandeya Via an. There is a flriking le- 
femblance betw'een the legendary wars of the three 
principal Gods in Egypt and India ; as Osiris gat 
battle to Typhox, who tvas defeated at length and 
even killed by Horus, fo Brahma' fought with 
Vishnu and gained an advantage over him, hut 
was overpowered by Maha'de'va, who cut offtme 
of his five heads 5 an allegory, of which I cannot 
pretend to give the meaning. 


(a) Ammian. Masccllln. 
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Pi urARCu aJDTcrtSj that the priefts Egypt called 
the Sun their L erd and King ; and their thrt^e Gods 
refolvc themfclves ultimately into him alone ; Osi- 
ris was the Sun; Horus was the Sun ,*^nd fo^ I 
fuppofe, was Typhon, or thc_pffis;^r ef defirullion by 
heat, though Plutarch fays gravely, that fitch, as 
miint allied that opinion, were not worthy to he beard. 
The cafe \uis nearly the fame in ancient but 
there is no lubjed, on which the modern Brahmens 
are more referved ; for, when they arc clofoly in- 
terrogated on the title of Deva, or ’God, which 
their mod f ..red books give to the Sun, they avoid 
a diredan Twer, have recourfe to evafions, and of- 
ten contradict one another and themfeivcs : the) 
confefs, however, unanimoufly, that the Sun is ar 
emblem, or image, of their three great deities joint 
ly and individually, that is, of Brahm, or the Su- 
preme One, who alone exijlsr really and ahfoluiely, th< 
three male divinities themfeivcs being only Mdyd 
or illufion. The body of the fun they conlider a. 
Mdyd ; but, fince he is the moft glorious and adiv( 
emblem of Goo, they refped him as an object o 
high veneration. All this mull appear very myf 
terious; but it flows from the principal tenet of th< 
Viddntis, that the only being, which has abfoluti 
and real exiftcnce, is the divine fpirit, infiniteh 
wife, infinitely benign, and infinitely powerful, ex 
panded through the univerfe, not merely as the foi 
ef the world, but as the provident ruler of it, fendin, 
forth rays or emanations from his own elfence 
which are the pure vital fouls of all animated ores 

ture, 
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tures, whether moveable or immoveable, that is, (as 
we fhoc-ld exprefs ourfelvcs) both animals and ve- 
getables, and which he calls back to himfclf, accord- 
ing to certain laws eftabliflied by his unlimited wif- 
dom ; though Brelma be neuter in the charaQer 
of the Moft High One, yet, in that of Supreme Ru- 
ler, he is named Parame'swara ; but though the 
infinite veneration, to which he is entitled, the 
Hindus meditate on him with filent adoration, and 
ofF(?r p'rayers and facrifice only to the higher ema- 
nations from him. In a mode incomprehenfible to 
inferiour creatures, they are involved at firft in the 
gloom of Mdyd, and fubjeft to various taints from 
attachment to worldy affe£lions j but they can ne- 
ver be reunited to their fource, until they difpel 
the illufion byfelf-denial, renunciation of the world, 
and intelleHual abftra&ions, and until they remove 
the impurities, which tliey have contrafled, by re- 
pentance, mortification, and fucceffive paffages 
through the forms of animals or vegetables accord- 
ing to their demerits : in fuch a reunion confifis 
their final beatitude, and to elFeO; it by the beft poC- 
fible means is the objeS; of their fupreme ruler s 
who, in order to reclaim the vicious, to punifli the in- 
corrigible, to proteO; the oppreffed, to deftroy the 
oppreflbr, to encourage and reward the good, and 
to Ihow all fpirits the path to their ultimate happx- 
nefs, has been pleafed, fay the Brahmens, to manifeft 
himfelf in a variety of Whys, from age to age, in all 
parts of the habitable world. When he a€ls imme- 

X. ■ diately. 
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diately, ‘without afliiming a fhape, or fending forth 
a new emanation, as when a divine found'is heard 
from the fky, that manifeftation of hirafe^f is called 
A'cd/avdfi}, or an ethtrial voice : when thet \’oice pro- 
ceeds from a meteor, or a flame, it is faid to be 
agnirdply or formed of firei but an avatar a is a de- 
feent of the deity in the fhape of a mortal } and an 
avdntara is a fimilar incarnation of an inferiour 
kind, intended to anfwer feme purpofc of lefs mo- 
ment. The Supreme Being, and the celeftial ema- 
nations from him, are nitdeard, or hdilefs^ in -which 
fiate they muft be invifible to mortals ; but, when 
they are pratyacjhdjor obvious to fight, they become /i- 
cdrd,OT emhdied, either in fhapes different from that 
of any mortal, and expreffive of thedivine attributes, 
as Crishna revealed him to Arjon, or in a hu- 
man form, which Crishna ufually bore; and, in 
that mode of appearing, t^e deities are generally 
fuppofed to be born of women, but without any car- 
nal intercourfe. Thofe, who follow the Pwrva 
Mimdnfd, or philofophy of J aim ini, admit no fucb 
incamations of deities, but infift, that the Divas 
were mere mortals, whom the Supreme Being was 
pleafed to endue with qualities approaching to his 
own attributes ; and the Hindus in geneial perforin 
afts of worlhip to fome of their ancient monarchs 
and fages, who were deified in confequence of their 
eminent virtues. After thefe introduQory remarks 
■we proceed to the feveral manifeftations, in E^'pt 
and other countries adjacent to the Nile, of 

* K 
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and the three principal gods of the Hindus, as they 
are exprefsiy related in the Purdnas and other San^ 
fcrit books of antiquity. 

oXthe Geddefs, and Isi', or the Sovereign 
Queen, is the Isis of Egypt, and reprefents "Nature in 
general, but in particular the Earth, which the 
dians caW Pan’invi'j while water and humidity 
all kinds are fuppofed by the Hindus to proceed 
from Vishnu, as they were by the Egyptians to pro- 
ceed frtxn Osiris : this account of Ists we find cor- 
roborated by Plutarch ; and SerVius afferts, that 
the very word Isis means Earth in the language of 
the Egyptians i but this I conceive to be an er- 
rour. 

I. It is related in the Scdnda, that, when the 
whole earth was covered with water, and Vishnu 
lay extended alleep in the bofom of De'vi', a lotos 
arofe from his navel, and its afcending flower foon 
reached thefurfaceof theSood; thatBRAimA* fprang 
from that flower, and, looking round without 
feeing any creature on the boundlefs expanfe, 
imagined himfelf to be thefirft born, and entitled to 
rank above all future beings ; yet refolved to in- 
veftigate the deep, and to afcertain whether any be-, 
ing exifted in it, who could controvert his claim to 
pre-eminence. He glided, therefore, down th6 
ftalk of the lotos, and, finding Vishnu afleep, 
afked loudly who he was : “ I am the firft born", 
anfwered Vishnu waking} and, when Brahma' 
denied his primogeniture, they had an obftinate bat- 
tle, till Maha'dr'va prefled between them in great 

L 2 wrath 
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wrath, faying i “ It is I, who am truly the firft 
** born ; but I will refign my pretenfions to either 
” of you, who fliall be able to reach and behold 
** the futnmit of my head or the foies of my feet.’’ 
Brahma^ inftantly afccnded, but, having fatigued 
himfelf, to nopurpofe, in the regions of immenfity, 
yet loth to abandon bis claim, returned to Maha'- 
Di'VA, declaring that he had attained and feen the 
crown of his head, and calling, as his witnefs, the 
lirft born cow ; for this union of pride and falfe- 
hood the angry god ordained, that no facred rites. 
Ihould be performed to Brahma', and that the 
mouth of the cow Ihould be defiled and a caufe of 
defilement, as it is declared to be in the coldeft In- 
'Man laws. When Vishnu returned, he acknow- 
ledged, that he had not been able to fee the feet of 
Maha'de'va, who then told him, that be was really 
the firft born among the Gods, and Ihould be raifed 
above all; it was after this, that Maha'de'va cut 
off the fifth head of Brahma', whofe pride, fays 
the writer of the Scanda Purdn, occafioned his lofs 
of power and influence in the countries bordering 
on the river Cali, Whether thefe wdld ftories on 
the wars of the three principal Gods mean only the 
religious wars between the feveral feSaries, or 
whether they have any more hidden meaning, it is 
evident from the Purdnas, which reprefent Eg^t as 
the theatre of aQion, that they are the original le- 
gends of the wars between Osiris, Horus, and 
Typhon ; for Brahma' in his charafter of all-de- 
ftroying Tinit, correfponds with Typhon ; andMa- 

ha'oe'va 
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ba'de'va, in that of the proinSihe principhy •with 
Haros or Hora, "who affumes each of his charac- 
ters on various occafions, either to reftore the 
powders, orVo fubdue the opponents of Vishnu, or 
a£tive Nature, from whom his auxiliary fprings. 
In £^pt, fays Plutarch, certain facrifices -were 
made even to Typhon, but only on particular days, 
and for the purpofe of confoling him after his over- 
throw ; as in India no worfhip is paid to Brahma', 
except on particular occafions, when certmn offer- 
ings are made\o him, but pla'ced at feme diftance 
from the perfon, who offers them ; the Greeks have 
confounded Typhon with Python, whofe hif- 
tory has no connexion with the wars of the Gods, 
and who will appear in the following feSion, to be 
the Pait^hi nasi of the Hindus. The idea of Ma- 
HA'ofi'vAwith Ms head in the Ugheji heaven, and his 
feet in the hwefi parts (f the earth, is conformable to 
the language of the Oracfe, in its anfwer to Nico- 
cRATEs, King of Cyprus’. 

/jcoi — * 

And the fame image is expreffed, word for word, 
at the beginning of the fourth Veda,vihere the deity 
is defcribdd as Mahdpvrujha, or the Great Male. 

In the ftory of the war between Osiris and 
Typhon, mention is made by Plutarch of a ftu- 
pendous Boar, in fearch of whom Typhon travelled, 
with a view, perhaps, to ftrengthen his o’wn party 
by toa&ing an alliance with him : thus it is faid in 
the Veipjmdgama, that Cro'ra'sura was a demon, 

L 3 with 
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with the face of a Boar, who, neverthelefs, was con- 
tinually reading the VMa, and performing fuch aSs 
of devotion, that Vishnu appeared to him, on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra, promifing grant^ any 
boon, that he could afk. Cro'ra’sura requefted, 
that no creature, then exifting in the three worlds, 
might have power to deprive him of life ; and 
Vishnu granted his requeft : but the demon be- 
came fo infolent, that the Divatas, whom he op- 
preifed, were obliged to conceal themfelvess and he 
affumed the dominion of the world; Vishnu was 
then fitting on a bank of the C«/i, -greatly difquieted 
by the malignant ingratitude of the demon ; and, 
his wrath being kindled, a fliape, which never bc-r 
fore had exifted, fprang from his eyes : it was Ma- 
ha'de'va, in his deftruftive charaSer, who difpelled 
in a moment the annkty of Vishnu, whence he ac- 
quired the furname of Citinta'ha&a. With flam-t 
ing eyeTs, contrafted brows, and his whole counte-r 
nance dillorted with anger, be rulhed toward Cro'- 
ba'sura, feized him with fury, and carried him un- 
der his arm in triumph over the whole earth, but at 
length caft him lifclefs on the ground, where he was 
transformed into a mountain, ftill called the Moun- 
tain of Cro'ra, or the Boari the place, where 
Vishnu fat by the river Call, has the name of 
tdbara-Ji’halii and "all they, fays the author of the 
" A'gama, who are troubled with anxious thoughts, 
need only meditate omCniNTA'HARA and their 
" cares will be diflipated,” The word Cbinia was,^ 
I imagine, pronounced Xanlhus by the defeendanta 

pf 
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of Darda'na'sa, or Dardanus, who carried into 
their new fettlements not only the name, but fome 
obfcure notions relative to the power of the deity 
CHiNTA'i-YRA : the diftria of Troai^ where they 
fettled, was called alfo Xantbei there was a town 
Xmthus in LyciUy and a nation of Xantbu or Xmtii, 
in Thrace ; a river of Lytia had that name, and fo 
had another near Trajy in the waters of which grew 
a plant, fuppofed capable of difpelliny; the cares and 
terrmr^y which both Greeks and Iniians believed to 
be canfed by’the prefence of fome invifible deity 
or evil fpirit (a). The river Xanthvks, near Jirej, 
was vulgarly called Scamander, but its facred name, 
ufed in religious rites, was Xantbus ; as moft rivers 
in India have different names, popular and holy, 
Xanthus, according to Homer, was a fon of Ju- 
piter, or, in the language of In£an Mythology, an 
avdntara, or inferiour m^nifeftation, of Siva ; others 
make him a fon of the great Tremilus whom I 
fliould fuppofe to be Jupiter Temlius, or rather 
?Vmft7w,wor (hipped At Biemus inCrete •, for the Tre- 
mli, or fremylice, came originally from that ifland. 
According to Stephanos of Byzantium^ the native 
country of Xanthus vas Egypf (c) and, on the 
lliorcs of the Atlaniicky there were monfters lhaped 
like bulls, probably fea-cows, called Xa'ibarL ,A 
poet, cited by Stephan us, under the word TVmsVif, 
fays, that Xanthus, fon of Jupiter, travelled with 

« 

(a) P!«tf on River$, art {i) Steph ByzmU 

Demdef {c) See the word Xanibrn* • 
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his brothers over the whole world, and did a gnat 
deal of mijchitfy that is, according to the PurdnaSt 
deftroyed the infolent Cro'ra'sura, who was pro- 
bably revered in the more weftern countsfes, where 
Vara'he's'wara once reigned according to the 
Hindus^ and where they believe his pofterity ftill to 
live in the fhape of white Varabas, or Bom : the 
legend of the wars between thofe Vardhas and the 
Sarabhas, a fort of monfter with the face of a lion, 
and wings like a bird, lhall be explained in another 
effay on Vardha-dwip ; and I ftall only add in this 
place, that the war was reprefented, according to 
Hesiod, on the fliield of Hercules. Atprefent 
the place, where the temple of Am-mon formerly 
flood, has the name of Santariabt which may be 
derived from fome altar anciently dedicated to 
Chinta'hara. 

11. We are told in the Ndreda Purdn, that Su'- 
RYA, the-regentof the SunJ had chofen a beautiful 
and well-peopled country in Sanc'ba-dwip, for the 
purpofe of performing his devotions ; but that he 
had no fooner begun, than the whole region was 
in flames, the waters dried up, and all its inhabitants 
deftroyed; fince which it has been denominated 
Barbara. The Devatds, it is added, were in the 
greateft diftrefs, and Vishnu defeended with Brah- 
ma', to expoftulate with the author of the conflagra- 
tion: Su'rya praifed and worfliippcd them, but 
lamented, that his devotion,has not profpered, and 
promifed to repair the injuries done by his flames, 
“ It is I, faid, VrsiiNU, who muft repair theraj 

” and 
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“ and, "when I lhall revifit this country, in the cha- 
*' rader of Crishna, to deftroy the demon Sa\c’- 
*' ha'sura, the land Ihall cool and be replenifhcd 
** with p^nts and animals ; the race of Pali fhall 

'I 

*' then fettle here, with the Cutila-cefas,ihc Yavams^ 
“ and other Mlkh'ha tribes.’’ 

In the Ultara-cbanira, and other ancient books, 
we find many ftories concerning Su'rya, fomc of 
which have a mixture of aftrological allegory. 
Once, it feems, he was performing ads of aufterc 
deVotion, in the charaderof Tap an a, or the /»- 
fiamer, when his confort Prabha', or Brigbtnefs, un- 
able to bear his intenfc heat, affumed the form of 
Cii’iiaya', or Shade, and was impregnated by him ; 
after a period of a hundred years, when Gods and 
men, expeding a terrible offspring, were in the 
utmoft confternation, fhe was delivered of a male 
child, in a remote p^ace, afterwards called Arki^ 
fi'bm, or Saurijl’hdn, from Ard and Semrh the pa- 
tronyraicks of Arc a and Su'rya. He was the ge- 
nius of the planet, which the Latians callcdSAxuRN, 
and acquired among the Hirdus the epithet of Sant, 
-and Sanaischara, or Jkw~mving. For twelve 
years, during his education at Am-fi'ban, no rain 
fell 5 but a deftrudive wind blew continually, and 
the air blazed with tremendous meteors : a dread- 
ful famine enfued, and the Dwetaj, together with the 
Daityas, implored the protedion and advice of So'- 
rya, who direded them to propitiate S^ni by per- 
forming religious rites to Vishnu, near the Ptppal 
tre^; which is emblem of hims and affured 

them, 
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them, that, in future ages, the malignant influence 
oF the pUnec fhould pievail only during its paffage 
through four figns of the Ajavii'hi, or Zedisek. The 
reign of Su'rya in Barbara continued jpng, but 
he refigned his dominion to Sami, whofe govern- 
ment was tyrannical: all his pious and ptudent fub- 
jcGts fled to the hilly countries bordering on the 
river Nandd^ tthile the irreligious and rafh perifhed 
in the defer ts of burning fand, to which the baneful 
eyes of the tyrant reduced all the plains and mea- 
dows, on which he looked. His fath&r, returning 
to vifit his ancient realm, and feeing the defolation 
of the whole country, expelled Sami, and font for 
another of his fons, named Aurva, who, being 
appointed fucceffor to bis brother, purified the land, 
recalled the holy men from the hills, and made his 
fubjeSs happy in cafe and abundance, while he re- 
fided at Aurva-fi'kint fo callgd from his name 5 but 
he returned afterwards to Fshnijthdn, the prefent 
Azatbdijin^ or the Seat of Hre^m the inlet iour Cujha- 
dwipa, where he was performing his devotions on 
Tris'rif^a, or (he mountain with three at the 

time when his father fummoned him to the govern- 
ment of Barbara, Juft before that time he had 
given a dreadful proof of bis power* for Ara'ma, 
tbs fen of a Satyavrata, (and confcquently 
the Aram of Scripture), was hunting in that coun- 
try with his whole army, near a fpot, where Dur- 
VA^sAS, a cholerick faint, and a fuppofed avdniar 
of Maha'joe'va, was fitting rapt in deep medita- 
tion; Aram inadvertently Chot an arrow, which 

wounded 
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vounded the foot of Durva'sas, -who no fooner 
opened his eyes, than Aurva fprang from them, in 
the fhape of a Oame, which confumed Aram and 
his partjf, together with all the animals and vege- 
tables in Cujha-imp. It feems to me, that Aurva 
is VutCAN, or the God of Fire, viho reigned, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian priefts, after though 

fome have pretended, fays Diodorus, that he had 
cxifled before that luminary ; as xh^Bindus alledgc, 
that Aon I, or Fire, had exiftence in an elementary 
ftate before the formation of the Sun, but could 
not be faid to have dominion, till its force was con- 
centrated : in another charafter he is Or us the El- 
der, or Apolio, a name derived, I imagine, from 
a Sanferit word, implying a power of difpelHng hw&i* 
diiy. No doubt, the whole fyftem of Egyptian and 
Indian Mythology muft at 6rft view feero ftrangely 
inconfiftent j but, fi^ce all the Gods refolve them- 
felves into one, of whom they were no more than. 
forms or appearances, it is not wonderful, that they 
fiiould be confounded ; efpecialiy as ev'ery emana- 
tion from the Supreme Spirit was believed to fend 
forth collateral emanations, which were blended 
with one another, fometimes recalled, fometimes 
continued or renewed, and varioufly refleSed or 
re framed in ail direftions : another fource of con- 
fufion is the infinite variety of legends, which were 
invented from time to time in Greece, Egypt, Italy, 
ttnd India ) and; when all the caufes of inconfift- 
ency are confidered, we Ihall no longer be fur- 
|«ifcd to fee the fame appeUatbas given to very 

different 
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different deities, and the fame deities appearing 
under different appellations. To give an example 
in Saturn : the planet of that name is theSANi 
of India, who, (ays Diodorus, was confidered by 
the Chaldeans as the moft powerful of the heavenly 
bodies, next to the Sun 3 but his influence was 
thought baneful, and incantations, with offerings of 
certainpe»/a«>/fs,were ufed to avert or to mitigate it. 
When the name is applied to Chronus, the Father 
of the Gods, it means Ca'la, or Time, a charafler 
both of Maha'de'va and Brahma 5 but, when he 
is called Cronus, he feems to be the gigamick 
Crauncha of ike Hindus i which the Saturn of 
Lalmm, and of the Golden Age, appears to be quite 
a different perfon, and his title was probably de- 
rived from Satyaverna, which implies an age of 
mradty and righteoufnefs. Brahma with a red 
complexion is worfliippcd, fay the Purdnas, in the 
dwip of Pujhcara, which I fuppofe to be a maritime 
country at no great diftance from Egypt : he was 
there called the firft born of nature. Lord of 
the Univerfe, and Father of Deities : and, the My- 
thology of Pujhcara having palled into Greece, we 
find Cronus reprefented in tbofe charaEters, but 
mild and beneficent to the human race, with fome 
features borrowed from the older fyftem, which pre- 
tailed on the banks of the Nile and the Ganges. 1 
cannot help fufpeding, that the word C&la was the 
origin ofCcEcus, or Ceilus, as Ennius wrote it 3 
and the Ahhan of the Jainas, who was a fsrm of 
Maua'ca'ea, might originally have been the fame 
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fitli Uranus : as to Rhea, there can be no doubt, 
hat fhe is the Goddefs Ri, whom the Hindus call 
he Mother of the Gods ; but fome fay, that llie 
ilfo produced malignant beings j and Pliny tells 
IS, that file was the mother of Typhon, who be- 
:amc fovereign of E^pty (a) but was depofed and 
ixpelled by Averis or Horus; where we have 
irecifcly the ftory of Sani and Aurva. We can- 
iot but obferve, that the fucceflion of the Gods in 
Egypiy according to Manetho, is exaQly in the 
pirit of Hindu Mythology, and conformable, in- 
leed, to the Purdnas themfelves ; and we may add, 
tiefore we leave the planets, that, although Vrihas- 
PEn, an ancient Icgiflatorand philofopher, be com- 
monly fuppofed to direft the motions of Jupiter, 
which now bears his name, yet many of the Hindus 
acknowledge, that Siva, or the God Jupiter, Ihines 
in that planet, while the Sun is the peculiar ftation 
of Vishnu, and SatiJrn is direSed by Brahma', 
whom, for that reafon, the Egyptians abhorred, not 
daring even to pronounce his true name, and abomi- 
nating all animals with red hair, becaufe it was his 
colour. 

There is fomething very remarkable in the 
number of years, during which Arca, and his fon, 
reigned on the banks of the CMu The Sun, ac-. 
cording to the Brahmens, began his devotion imme- 
diately after the flood, and continued it a hundred 
years; Sani, they fay, .was born a hundred years af- 

(iz) Lib, a. Citp. 25, &c. 
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ter his conception, and reigned a hundred years, 
or till the death of A'ra'm, who muft therefore 
have died about three hundred years after the de- 
luge, and fifty years before his grandfather; but 
the Pauranics infift, that they were years of Brahma : 
now one year of mortals is a day and night of the 
Gods, and 360 of our years is one of theirs ; 
13,000 of their years, or 4,320,000 of ours, confti- 
tute one of their ages, and 2000 fuch ages are 
Brahma’s day and night, which muft be mukipli- 
cd by 360, to make one of his years fo that the 
chronology of Egypt^ according to the Brahmens, 
would be more extravagant than that of the Egyp- 
tiam themfelves, according to Manetho. The 
^ahaud contains notions of dhine days and years, 
founded on paflages in Scripture ill underftood; 
the period of 12,000 years was Etrujean, and that 
of 4,330,000 was formed in Chaldea by repetitions of 
the fares 5 the 1 ‘itrdetani, an Old and learned nation 
in Spain, had a long period nearly of the fame 
kind } but for particular inquiries into the ancient 
periods and the affinity between them, I muft refer 
to other effays, and proceed to the geography of 
Egypt, as it is illuftrated by the Indian legends. 

The place, where the Sun is feigned to have 
performed his a£ls of religious aufterity, is named 
the fi ' ban , or ftation, of Arca, Su'rva, and Tapa- 
na: as it was on the limit between the dmpas o£ 
Cujb and Sanc'ha, the Pswi^afcribed it indifferent- 
ly to either of thofe countries. I believe it to be 
the Taphan'Js of Scripture, called Taphna or ^aph- 
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’hat, by the feventy Interpreters, and Daphne in the 
Roman Itinerary, '^/here it is placed fixteen miles 
from Pelufium: it is mentioned by Herodotus, 
under the name of Daphnes Pelujice{ a), and by Ste- 
phanos under that of Daphne near Pelufium-, but 
the moderns have corrupted the name into Safnas. 

Sauri-st’iian, where Sani was born and edu- 
cated, feems to have been the famed Beth SbemeJIs^ 
or Heliopolis, which was built, fays Diodorus, by 
Actis’ in honour of his father the Sun (h ) ; Actis 
firfl. taught aftrouomy in Egypt, and there was a 
college of aftronomers at Heliopolis, with an obfer- 
Vatory and a temple of the Sun, the magnificence 
and celebrity of which might have occafioned the 
change of the ancient name into Sirya-Jl'hdn, as it 
was tranflated by the Hebrews and Greeks. It is 
faid by the Hindus, that Sani, or Arki, built fevc- 
ral places of worlhip in.the regions adjacent to the 
Call ; and we ftill find the town of Arkico near the 
Red Sea, which is not mentioned, indeed, by any 
of the Grecian geographers, but the headland conti- 
guous to it is called by Ptole*My, the Promontory 
of Saturn. The genius of Saturn is deferibed 
in the Purdns, as clad in a black mantle, with a 
dark turban loofely wrapped round his head ; his 
afpeS; hiddous and his brows knit with anger, a 
trident in one of his four hands, a cimiter in a 
fecond, and, in the two others, a bow and {hafts i 
the priefts of Saturn ih Egypt, where his temples 

(tf) B. z. C. 30, {i} B. 6. C. *3. 

were 
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•were al^ways out of the towns, are faid by Epipha- 
Kius, to have worn a drefs nearly fimilar. 

To conclude this head, we muft add, that the 
of Aurva is now called by the Ct^ts {f) ; 
but, as Aurva correfponded with Orus, or Apol- 
lo, the Greeks gave it the name of ApollonopoUs. 

III. The metamorphofis of Lunus into Luna 
was occafionally mentioned in the preceding fec- 
tion ; but the legend muft now be told more at length. 
The God So'ma, or Chandra, was traverfing the 
earth with his favourite confort Ro'hini' ; and, ar- 
riving at the fouthcrn mountain, Sahyadri, thej" un- 
warily entered the foreft of Gauri, where fome men 
having furprifed Maiia'de'va carclTing that god- 
defs, had been formerly punilhed by a change of 
their fex, and the foreft had retained a potver of 
effefting the like change on all males, who Ihould 
enter it. Chandra, inftatStly becoming a female, 
was fo afflifled and afiiamed, that flie haftened Jar 
to the weji, fending Ro'hini' to her feat in the Iky, 
and concealed herfelf in a mountain, afterwards nam- 
ed Sma-girit where Ihe performed a&s of the moft 
rigorous devotion. Darknefs then covered the 
world each night ; the fruits of the earth were de- 
ftroyed, and the univerfe was in fuch difmay, that 
the Devas, with Brahma' at their head, implored 
the afliftance of Maha'de'va, who no fooner plac- 
ed Chandrl on his forehead, than Ihe became a 
male again ; and hence l>e acquired the title of 

[a] Lett. Edif, vol. 5. p, 357, 

Chan-» 
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Chandrai'ec'bsra. This fable has been explained 
to me by an ingenious Pandit : to the inhabitants 
of the countries near the iburcc of the Call, the 
moon, being in the manfion of Rduinl, or the Hyads, 
fctftned to vanifli behind the foutliern moumains ; 
now, when the moon is in its oppofition tr> the 
fun, it is the god Chandra; but, when in con- 
junftion with it, the goddefs Chan''*r.', who was 
in that ftate feigned to have conceived the PuHn~ 
das mentioned in the former feftion. The moon 
is believed hy the Hindu naturalifts to have a pow- 
erful influence on vegetation, efpecially on certain 
plants, and above all, on the Sdmalatd, or mw»- 
flant; but its power, they fay, is greateft at the 
furnimd, or full, after which it gradually decays till, 
on the dark tU*bi, or am&vafyd, it wholly vanifhes. 
This mode of interpretation may ferve as a clew 
for the intricate 'labyrinth of the Purdnas, which 
contain all the hiftory, .phyfiology, and feien'ee of 
the Indians and Egyptians difguifed under fimilar 
fables. We have already made remarks on the re~ 
gtm and mmntains of the moon, which the Purdnas 
place in the exterior Cujha^dwtpt or the fouthern 
parts of Africa ; and we only add, that the Pulindas 
confider the female Moon as a form of the celoflial 
I'si, or Isis, which may feem to be incompatible 
with the mythological fyftem of India; but the 
Hindus have in truth an Isis with three form, called 
Swar-de'vi' in heaven, Bhu-’de'vi' on ejrth, and 
Pa'ta'la-de'vi' id the’^fernal regions. The 
conf©j(| of the terreftial goddefs is named Bhu'- 
• M Dl'VOI, 
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DE’vAj'vvho refides on Sume'rxj, and is a vicegerent 
on earth of the three principal deities : he feetns 
to be the of the Greek Mythologifts, and the 
Budyas of Arrian ; though the Grecian -writers 
have generally confounded him with Buddha. • 

IV. When this earth was covered with waters^ 
ISIaha'ca'la, who floated on their furface* beheld 
a company of Af/ara/es, or Nymphs, and exprefled 
with fuch force his admiration of their beauty, that 
Maiia'ca'li', his confort, was greatly incenfed and 
fuddenly \dnifhcd: «^he God, flung \Yith remorfc, 
went in fearch of her, and with hafty ftrides tra- 
Yerfcd the earth, which then had rifen above Ihe 
■waters of the deluge, as they were dried up or fub- 
fided ; but the ground gave way under the preffure 
of his foot at e\ eiy ftep, and the balance of the 
globe was nearly deftroyed. In this diftrefs he 
was feen by the relenting Ca'h' on the fite of 
SrirattgapaUana i and confitfering the injury, which 
the univerfe would fuftain by her concealment, flie 
appeared in the character of R a'j ar a'j e'swarx', and 
in the form of a darafel more loveh than Apfaras, on 
the banks of a river fince named CM. There at 
length he faw and approached her in the charafler 
of Ra'jara'je'sw^ara, and in the fiiape of a beau- 
tiful youth; they were foon reconciled, and tra- 
velled together over the world, promoting the in- 
creafe of animals and vegetables, and inftrufting 
mankind in agriculture and ufcful arts. At laft 
they returned to Culha-ituip,' z.nd>. fettled at a place, 
which from them -sras named the St’han of Ra'ja- 

ra'je'- 
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ra'ji:'!>wara and Ra'jara'jf/swari', and A\liich 
appears to be the iVVA of Arnhia, called Elm in 
Scripture, and El ’Her by modern geoi_,raphcrs ; 
but Al Tur belongs properly to the interior dwtp of 
(fujha : they refided long in that ftation couverling 
familiarly with men, till the iniquities of later gene- 
rations compelled them to difappear ; and they 
have fince been worflripped under the titles of 
Isa'na, or Isa, and Is./ni, or Isi'. 

SijjcE the goddefs Isis made her firft appearance 
in E^pt, that countiy is called her nurfing miber in 
an infeription mentioned by Diodorus, and faid. 
to have been found on a pillar in Arabia : fhe was 
reported by the Egyptians to have been Qiian of 
that country, and is declared in the Purdns to have 
reigned over C%ifh.a-A\np within, as her coiifort has 
the title, in the Arabian infeription, of King Osi- 
ris ; conformably, in both inftances, to the charac- 
ters, under which they appeared on the banks of 
the Nile. The place, where I'si was flrfl: viSble, 
became of courfe an objefl of worfhip ; but, as it 
is not particularly noticed by the M\ thologifts of 
the weft, we cannot precifely afeertain its fituation : 
it was probably one of the places in the Delta, 
each of which was denominated Iseum j and, I 
think, it was the town of Ibis, near Sebennytus {a), 
now called Bha~heit, where the ruins of a ^magnih- 
cent temple, dedicated to Isis, are ftill to be feen. 
As Ysiris came from the weftern peninfula of In-. 
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dia, he was confidered in JEgyp as a foreign divini- 
ty, and his temples were built out of the towns, 

V. Bhava, the author of exiflefice, and confoit 
of Amba', the Magna Mater of the weftern M)tho— 
logifts, had refolvcd to fet mankind an example of 
performing religious aufterities, and chofe for that 
purpofe an Aranya, or uninbahited fereft, on the 
hanks of the Vile ; but Amba', named alfo Bha- 
va'ni' and Uma', being uneafy at his abfence, and 
gueffing the place of his retirement, affuraed the 
charafterof Aranya-de'vi', orGoddefe of the Fo- 
reft, and appeared fporting among the trees at a place 
called afterwards Canmianai or the Wood of De-' 
fire, from the iropreffion, which her appearance 
there made on the amorous deity : they ^retired 
into an Atofvlt or impervious foreft, whence the 
Goddefs acquired alfo the title of Atavi'-de'vi, 
and the fcenc of their mujual careffes had the 
name of Bbavatam-ji'hdna., which is mentioned in 
the Vedas. The place of their fubfequent refi- 
dence near the Nik was denominated Crirdvanay or 
die Grove of Dalliance j and that, where Bhava 
was interrupted in his devotions, was at firft called 
Bbavafth'mt and feems to be the celebrated Buhaf- 
- ieSf or, in the oblique cafe, Buhajim, peculiarly fa^ 
cred to DiAUAy the Goddefs of Woods : from Bha~ 
vatiev^ which was at feme diftance from the Niki 
in the naidft of an impervious foreft, the Greeks 
made Butoi in the oblique cafe, whence they form- 
ed Bute and Butvsi and there alfo ftood a famous 
temple of Diana. The fituation of Crirdvana 

cannot 
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cannot be fo eafily afcertained ; but it conb’ not 
have been far from the two laft-mentioncd pla''es, 
and was probably in the Delta, where we find a rroft. 
diftinguifhed temple of Venus at JphroducpcPs {r'), 
now Atpr~b,.hMy which, according to Stfphasus 
of Byzsntimiy was at ro great diftance from Atriii: , 
the goddcfs had, indeed, laid afide the character of 
Diana, when Bhava perceived her, and affumed 
that of Bhava'ni, or Venus. The three places 
of worfliip here mentioned were afterwards conti- 
nually vifited by numerous pilgrims, whom the 
Brahndnds~purdv, from which the whole fable is 
extrafled, pronounces entitled to delight and hap- 
pinefs both in this world and the next. 

BHAVE'swARAfeems to be theBusiRis of Egypt* 
for Strabo afferts, pofitively, that no Egyptian king 
bore that name, though'|ltars, on which men were an- 
ciently facrificed, were dedicated to Bosiris, and the 
human viQims of the Hindus wore offered to the con- 
fort of Bhave'swara. The Naramedhd, or facr^ce 
of a many is allowed by fome ancient authorities 5 
but, fince it is prohibited, under pain of the fevereft 
torture in the next world, by the writers of the Brdh- 
ma, of the A'ditya-purdny and even of the Bhdgavat 
itfelf, we cannot imagine, that any Brahmen would 
now officiate at fo horrid a ceremony ; though it is 
afferted by fome, that the Pdmaras, or Pariar na- 
tions, in different parts of /udw, difregard the pro- 
hibition, and that the (farharas, who were allowed 


(a) Herod. B. 2. C. 42. ' 
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by Paras'u Ra'm\ to fettle in tbe Conemtt to facri- 
ficc a man, in the courfe ot e'v ery generation, to ap- 
peafe the wrath of Rr'NucA-DP'vi'. 

Before we quit the fubjctl of we iniffl. 

add two legends from the Brahmandc^ which clearly 
relate to Egypt. A juft and brave king, who reign- 
ed on the borders of H'nu'it.iya, or imeus, travelled 
over the world to dellroy the robbers, who then 
infefted it ; and, as he ufually furprifed thcln by 
nigkt, he was furnamed Nact s-mciiara : to bis fon 
Nri'A'cjiARA, whofc name had the fame iignifica- 
tion, he gave the kingdom of Barbara near the 
Golden Mountains, above Syensi and, KisA'cuAtiA 
followed at firft the example of his father, but at 
length grew fo infolent as to contend with Indr\, 
and opprelTcd both Dtvas and Dd'uvaSt who had 
* recourfc to ArAVi'-Di-'vi' a^pd folicited her protec- 
tion. The goddefs advifed> them to lie for a time 
concealed in Siserga, by which we muft here un- 
derftand the meuniedns ; and, wlien the tyrant rafhly 
attempted to diive her from the banks of the iW/e, 
flic attacked and flew him : the Divas then return- 
ed finging her praifes; and on the fpot, whe<e (he 
fought with Nisa'iuari., they raifed a temple, 
probably a pyramid, which from her was called 
Aiavi wandira. Two towns in Egypt are ftill known 
to the Ce^ts by the names of Atjiy Aifieby and A/hj 
and to both of them the Greeks gave that oi^ Apbrodi- 
ffpelts : the dillrift round the moft northerly of them 
is to this day named Ibrit, which M. D’Anville 
with good reafon thinks a corruption of Aphko-, 
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CITE ; but Atavi-manih is A[ft to the fouth of A hi- 
hirah^.not the Atfi or Itfvi, near Tleh j, which alfo is 
mentioned in the Piminas, and faid to have ftood 
in the forefts of T apas. 

. Another title of the Goddefs was Asm.v'RA', 
■fthich (he derived from the folkmintr adventure. 
Vijaya'swa, or victorious on bcrfclach, was a virtu- 
ous and powerful king of the country round the 
Nijhadha mountains j but his firft minifter, having 
revolted from him, collcftcd an army of Mkch'bas 
in the hills of Gandha mddan, whence he defeendod 
in force, gave battle to his matter, took him pri- 
foner, and ufurped the dominion of his country. 
The royal captive, having found means to efcape, 
jcpaircd to the banks of the Call, and, fixing eight 
,lharp iron fpikes in a circle at equal diilances, 
placed himfelf in the centre, prepared for- death, , 
and refolved to perform the mott rigorous afls of 
devotion. Within that circle he remained a whr le 
year, at the clofe of which the Goddefs appeared 
to him, iffuing like a {lame from the eight-iron 
points 5 and, prefenting him with a weapon, called 
AJidrdjjnudgara, or a ftalF armed with eight fpikes' 
fixed in an iron ball, llie alTured him, that all men, 
who ihould fee that ftaff in his hand, mutt either 
fdve themfelves by precipitate flight, or would fall 
dead and mangled on the ground. The king re- 
ceived the weapon with confidence, foon defeated 
the ufurper, and ereQed a pyramid in honour of 
the goddefs, by the name of Asiita'ra'-devi': tlm 
writer of the Purdna places it near the Cal? river 

M 4 in 
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in Ae ^voods of Tapas : and adds, that all fuch, as 
vifit it, tiill receive affifta.ice from the goddefs fjr 
a whole year Jjht’'r. meanb e ^ and the woid 
dra pioperly figniPes the jp h of a wieel, yeu is 
applied to any thing refembling it ; but, ni the po- 
pular Indian dialefts, ajhljt is pronounced dtt ; and 
the appearance, which' SjRAiJO mentions, of the 
goddefs ApiixonirE under the nacie of Attara, 
rnuft, I think, be the fume with that of A^hi .'i, 
the Afi tar ctb of the t.ebre rs, and the old 'f . 4 
word ajtdrab, now written fitdmb, (or a ftar >, b 
eight rays) are moft probably derived from the two 
Sanferit words. Though the place, where Vija- 
tta'swa raifed his pyramid, or temple, was named 
Ajhidrdji‘hdnt yet, as the goddefs, to whom he in- 
fcribtd it, was no other than ATAvi-dezi, it has re- 
tained among the Copts the appellation of A j€, or 
jitfu, and was called Aph BtifopoHs by the Greeks i 
it is below Akb ; m on the wefierni bank of the Nile. 

VI. Among the legends concerning the tianf- 
formation of D'.'vi, or $uVif we find 

a wild allronomical tale in the Nafatya Sanhitd, or 
hiftory of the India i Castor and Poelux. In 
one of her forms, it f-ems, flie appeared as Pras- 
ha', oi Light, and alTumed the fliape ol A fa ini or 
a Mfl-c, which is the firft of the lunar manfions s 
the Sun approached her in the form of a borfe, and 
he no fooner had touched her noftrils With his, 
than fhe conceived the twins, who, after their birth, 
were called 'jwi J-cumdra't, or the two fons of As- 
wiN}'. Being left by Aeir parents, who knew their 
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deftiny, tbey were adopted by Esjs.hm-'s.', wbo in- 
truftcd them to the care or his fon Dacsiia ; and, 
under that fage preceptor, they learned the whole 
^jurveda, or fyltem of medicine: in their early 
age fhey travelled over the world performing won- 
derful cures on gods and men ; and they are gene- 
ra”v painted un horf -back, in the forms of beautiful 
yc t! " armed with javelins. At 6rft tlv.y reGded 
on flK C k mou’^tpins ne-’r C'hhs , but Inbua, 
who/rt th..v had inftruSled in the fcience of healing, 
ga\-^ them a ftatior in £sjpt near the rver Cdi\ 
and their new a* ide was from them called Afmi- 
fi'hdn : as me t 'ared baths v/cre among their moll 
powerful rcH.C'ch:s, wc find near their feit a pool, 
named tbhmatada, gt greth-m^ vukat is deji- -d, and a 
place called Rdpa-yt'uvam-jl'baia, or the land of 
beauty and youth. According to fome authorities, 
one of them had the name of 'A&win, and the other 
of Cuma'r, one of JJa^satya, the other of Das- 
RA j but, by the faetter^opinion, thofe appellations 
are to b« ufed in the dual number, and applied to 
them both : they are alfo called Aswan a'sa.u, or 
Aswi.CANA'sAU, -becaufe their mother conceived 
them by her mfirihi but they are confidered as 
united fo intimately, that eaih feems either^ and they 
are often held to be one individual deity. As twin- 
brothers, the two Dasras, or Cuma'ras, are evi- 
dently the Dieft.m of the Gneki} but, when repre- 
fented as an individual, they feera to be jEscutA- 
pius,wbich my Pandit fuppofes, to be Aswicula-. 
VAi qr Chief of the Hte of Afm •’ that epithet might,^ 

indeed. 
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indeed, be applied to the Sun ; and iEsctri-APiDS, 
according to fome of the weflcrn Mythologifts, was 
a form of the Sun himfclf. The adoption of the 
twins by Bkahma', whofe favourite bird was the 
phoenicopteros, which the Europeam changed into a 
fwan, may have given rife to the fable of Leda ; 
but wc cannot wonder at the many diverfities in 
the old mythological fyftem, when we find in the 
Purdnas thcmfelves very different genealogies of 
the fame divinity, ,and very different accouiKs of 
the fame adventuie. 

^scuLAPius, or Asclepius, was a fon of Apol- 
Eo, and his mother, according to the PbenkianSt 
was a goddefs, that is, a form of De'vi' : he too 
w'as abandoned by his parents, and educated by 
Autolaus, the fon of AacAsfaJ. The Afwicula^ 
fasy or Afclepiades, had extenfive fettlcments in 
Thejfalp (h), and, I believe, i» Mefenia. The word 
Afwmit feems to have given a name to the town of 
J/pl^nis, now Asjm, in Upper Egypt ; for Afwa, a 
horfii is indubitably changed by the Perfians into 
Apt or Afp ; but Afwi-Ji’ hdn was probably the town 
of Abydm in the fbtbais ; and might have been fo 
named from Abbida, a contradion of Abhimatada ; 
for Sa&ABO informs us, that it was anciently a very 
large city, the fecond in Egypt after fbeheS, that it 
flood about feven miles and a half to the weft of 
the Nile-, that a celebrated temple of Osiais was 
near it, and a magnificent edifice in it, called the 

(c) Piufao, E, 6. C. 23. (i) Pa«fan, B, 8. C. ajt 

palace 
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palace of JSIemkov j that it vns famed alfo for a 
well, or pod of water, v>th winding fteps all round 
it ; that the flrufture and workraanfliip of the re- 
fe»-TOir were very lingular, the ftones ufed in it of 
an aftonilhing magnitude, and the fculpture on 
them excellent {a). Hexodotus inlifts, that the 
name!) of the Dioscuri were unknown to the JEgyp- 
tians } but, fince it is pofitively aflerted in the P«- 
rdms, that they were venerated on the banks of 
the -Nitcy they muft have been revered, I prefumc, 
in under other names: indeed, Harpo- 

CRATES and Halitomenion, the twin-fons of 
Osiris and Is is, greatly referable the Dioscust 
of the Grecian Mythologifts. 

VII. Before we enter on the next legend, I 
muft preraife, that i'da pronounced zra, is the root 
of a Sanjerit verb, figntfying praife^ and fynonymous 
with //<?, which oftene? occurs in the Vida: the 
Rigveda begins with the phrafe Agnim ili^ or 1 Jing 
preije to fire. Vishnu then had two warders of his 
ethereal palace, named Java and Vijav-a, wIjo 
carried the pride of office to fuch a length, that 
they infulted the feven Maha'jhh, who had come, 
with Sanaca at their head, to prefent their adota- 
tions 5 but the offended Ripiis pronounced an im- 
precation on the infolent warders, condemning 
them to be adbdydnt, or bom below, and to pafs 
through three mortal fprms before they could be 
r6*admittcd to the divine prefence ; in confe- 


{»} Suabo, B. 9. p. 434, 438. 
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qiience of this execration, they firft appeared on 
earth as Huianya'csha, or Gold^n-eyedi and Hi- 
RANYACASiPU, or Clad in gold’, fecondly, as Ra- 
va'na and Cumbiiacarna, apd, laftly, as Cansa 
and Sis'cpa'la. 

In their firft appearance, they were the twin- 
fons of Casyapa and Dixi : before their birth, the 
body of their mother blazed like the fun, and the 
' Devetas, unable to bear its exceffive heat and 
retired to the banks of the Cali, refolving* to. lie 
concealed, till fiie was delivered ; but the term ol 
her geftation was fo long, and her labour fo diffi- 
cult, that they remained a thoufand years near the 
holy river employed in aSts of devotion. At 
length De'vx' appeared to them in a new charaSerj 
and had afterwards the title of I'ui'ta, or I'lita', 
bccaufe fhe ivas p-rifed by the Gods in theii 
hymns, when they implordd her affiftance in the 
delivery of Diti : fee granted their requeft, and 
the two Diutyas were born; after which Flita'- 
Dt'vr affured mankind, that any woman, whe 
ikould fervently invoke her in. a fimilar fituation, 
Ihouid have immediate relief. The Dhas ere&ed 
a temple in the place, where ffie made herfclf vifi- 
ble to them, and it was named the Jl’hdn of Ibita' oi 
J'tiTA' ; which was probably the town of Idithya o\ 
Jlitlya in Upper Egypt ; where facred rites were per- 
formed to Eitithya, op Eleutho, the Lucina o 
the Latians, who affifted women in labour ; it ftoot 
plofe to the Nife oppofite to Great ApeUonopoUs 
jtpd feems to be Ltmothea of Pliny. This god- 

def 
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Jefs is now invoked in IrJia by women in cLild- 
bed, and a burnt offering of certain perfumes is 
jppropriated to the occafion. 

VIII. We read in the Malad-bimdlaya-c'han'da, 
Lhaf, after a deluge, from which very few of the 
human race were preferved, men became ignorant 
and brutal, without arts or fcicnces, and even with- 
out a regular language; that part of Sanc'ha-dwip in 
particular was inhabited by various tribes, who 
were perpetually difputing ; but that 'Iswara de- 
feended among them, appeafed their animofities, 
ind formed them into a community of citizens mix- 
ed without invidious diftin£lions ; whence the place, 
where he appeared, was denominated ^l^fra-ft'hdn ; 
that he fent his confort Va'ge'swari', or the God- 
defs of Speech, to inftruEt the rifing generations in 
arts and languages ; for which purpofc Ihe alfo vi- 
fited the dwzp of Cusua, Now the ancient city of 
Misra was Memphis j and, when the feat of govern-, 
naent was transferred to the oppofite fide of the ri- 
ver, the new city had likewife the name of Mifr, 
which it ftill retains ; for Alkdbirab, or the Con- 
querefs, vulgarly Cairot is merely an Arabick epi- 
thet. 

Va'g i'swar a, or Va'g i's a' commonly pronounced 
Ba'gi'swar and Ba'gi's means the Lord of Speech ; 
but I have feen only one temple dedicated to a god 
with that title : it ftands at Gapgdpur,iosmtt\y Deb^ 
teres, near Bamres,&ni ^pears to be very ancient : 
the image of Va'gi^swara, by the name of Siro'- 
»e'va, was brought from the weft by a grandfon of 

Ce'tu- 
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Ce'tu-misra defcended from Ga*utama, together 
■with that of the God’s confort and fitter, vulgarly 
named Bassari ; but the Brahmens on the fpot in- 
formed me, that her truename'wasBA'oi'-swARi'. The 
precife meaning of Siro'de'va is not afeertained : 
if it be not a corruption of Sri'deVa, it means the 
God of the Heiid ; but the generality of Brahmens 
have a fingular diflike to the defeendants of Gau- 
tam, and objeQ; to their modes of worlliip, which 
feem, indeed, not purely Indian. The prietts of 
Ba'gi'swara, for inftance, offer to* his confort a 
lower mantle with a red fringe and an earthen pot 
Utaped like a coronet ; to the god himfelf they pre- 
feni a v4ife full of arak ; and they even facrificc a 
Jhog to him, pouring its blood before the idol, and 
reftoring the carcafe to its owner; a ceremony 
which the Egyptians performed in honour of Bac- 
chus Osiris, whom I fujjpofc to be the fame dei- 
ty, as I believe the Bajfandes to have been fo named 
from Bajfari. Several demigods (of whom Cicero 
reckons five) (<*) had the name of Bacchus; and 
it is not improbable, that fome confufion has been 
caufed by the rcfcmblance of nanjes : thus Ba'gi- 
SWARA was changed by the Creeks into Bacchus O- 
siRis; and, when they introduced a foreign name 
■with the termination of a cafe in their own tongnci 
Uiey formed a nominatiivc from it; hence ‘ft*®** 
Bhaga'wa'n alfo they firft made Bacchon, and a£* 
tejcwards Bacchoa; and, partly from thai ftrange 

(tf) Dels’at, Dfior. 
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careleflnefs confpicuous in all tlieir inquiries, part- 
ly from the referve of the Egyptian pricfls, they 
melted the three divinities of Egypt and India into 
one, whom they mifealied Osiris. We have at- 
rctfdy obferved, that Ysiri-. was. the truer pronun- 
ciation of that name, according to Heianicus ; 
though Plui’arcii infills, that it fhould be Siris 
or Sirius : but Yiiais, or Lswarv, feems in ge- 
neral appropriated to the incarnations of Maha'- 
de'va, while Siris or Sirius was applied to thofc 
of Vishnu. - 

IX. When the Pdndavas^ according to the Frr- 
bai-bamay wandered over the world, they came 
to the banks of the Cut) river in Sandha-dwip, 
where they faw a three-eyed man fitting with kingly 
Hate/' furrounded by his people and by animals c-f 
all forts, whom he was inftru6ling in feveral arts 
according to their capacities : to his human fub- 
jefils he was teaching agriculture, elocution, and 
writing. The defeeadants of Pandu, having been 
kindly received by him, related their adventures at 
his reqneft ; and he told them in return, that, hav- 
ing quarrelled in thc^manfion of BaAHMA'with Dac- 
SHA his father in law, he was curfed by Menu, and 
doomed to take the form of a Mdnava, or man, 
whence he was named on earth Amaneswasa;' 
that his faithful confort transformed herfelf into the' 
river Gz/i, and purified his people, while he jguided 
th^ with the ftaff of empire and gave fbem in- 
ftruSion, of which he found them in great need. 
%he place, where he refided, was c^ied A^maHe^ 

fa)4rk^ 
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/wara^Ji*bdn, or the feat of A'man or A'mon, which 
can be no other than the Amonno of Scripture, tranf- 
lated DieJpoUs by the Seventy interpreters ; but it 
•was DkfpoliSf between the canals oT the Delta, near 
the fea and the lake Manzale^ for the Prophet Na- 
hum («} deferibes it as a town fiimted among rivers , 
mib waters remd ahmity and the fea for its ramparts i • 
fo that it eould not be either of the towns, named 
alfo Diofpolis, in Upper Egypt ; and the Htndu au- 
thor fays exprefsly, that it lay to the north of Jit- 
mddri. 

Having before declared my opinion, that the 
Nopb of the three greater Prophets was derived 
from NahbaSy or the fey, and was properly called 
Nahba-lfwara^fi*bm, Nahba-ft'‘bdny I have little to 
add here ; Hose a once calls it Moph {b)y and the 
Chaldean paraphraft, while Rabbi Kimcui 

afierts, that Msph and Nopf> were one and the fame 
town ; the Seventy always render it Memphis, which 
Copts and Arabs pronounce Memf or Menf j and, 
though I am well aware, that fome travellers and 
ioen of learning deny the modem Menf to be on the 
fits of Memphis, yet, in the former fefition, I have 
given ray reafons fbr etiffenting from them, and ob- 
ferved, that Memphis occupied a vaft extent of 
ground along the l^ile, confifting in fafct of fesveral 
towns or divifiofts, which had become coftti^wa 
by the acceffion of new buildings. May not the 
words jV(!y)i& and 

and 
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aAd Maiupoa, fince Nahhmmavay as a title of 1 swa«« 
RA, would fignify the cdejlial man ? The Egyptian 
priefts had nearly the fame llory, which we find in 
the Pttrdns ; for they related, that the ocean for- 
nsefly reached to the fpot, where Memphis vrss built 
by king Minas, Minas, or Minsvas, who forced 
-the fea back by altering the courfe of the JVji/r* 
which, depofiting its mud in immenfe quantities, 
gradually formed the Delia. 

Diospotis, diftinguilhed by the epithet greats 
was’a name of Tbehes, which was alfo called the 
City of the Sun (a), from a celebrated temple de- 
dicated to that luminary, which I fuppofe to be 
Suryefuara-Jl'bdn of the old Hindu writers; the 
following legend concerning it is extraSed from the 
Ebdfcara-mdhdt'mja. The fon of So'mara'ja, nam- 
ed Pushpace'tu, having inherited the dominions 
of his father, negleSed^ his publick duties, con- 
temned the advice of hia ministers, and abandoned 
himfelf to voluptuoufnefs j tillBni'MA, fon of Pa'- 
MARA, (or of an outeajl) defcended from the hills 
of Ntlddri. and laid fiege to his metropolis ; the 
prince, unable to defend it, made his efcape, and 
retired to a wood on the banks of the Cdlt. There, 
having bathed in the facred river, he performed pe- 
nance for his former difiblute life, ftanding twelve 
days on one leg, without even tatting water,.qBd 
with his eyes fixed on the Sun ; the regeqt of wldeh 

appeared to him in the charaOter of 

• 
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coiBmanding him to declare what he moft defired. 

“ Grant me mdcjha, or beatitude,” faid Pusiipa- 
ce'tu, proftrating himfclf before the deity; who 
bade him be patient, aifured him that his oiFenccs 
■were expiated, and promifed to dellroy his enetdies 
with intenfc heat, but ordered him to raife a tem- 
ple, iirfcribed to Su'k.ye'swa»a, on the very fpot 
where be then flood, and declared, that he would 
efface the fins of all fuch pilgrims, as fhould vifit 
it with devotion : he alfo direfted his votary, who 
became, after his reftoration, a virtuous and fortu- 
nate monarch, to celebrate a yearly feftival in hon- 
our of Su'rya on the feventh lunar day in the 
bright half of Mdgha. We need only add, that 
in lower Egyph though a literal tranOa- 
tion of Surya-^’hdn, could not be the fame place, as 
it was not on the banks of the NUe^ 

X. On e of the wildeft ^filions, ever invented by 
Mythologifts, is told in thok Pddma and the Bhdga-- 
vat ; yet we find an E^tian tale very fimilar to it. 
The wife of Ca's'ya, who had ^en the gmt^ orfpi- 
xitnal guide, of Crishna, complained to the incar- 
nate God, that the ocean had fwallowed up her 
children near the plain -of Pretbbdfa^ or the weftern 
coaftof Gfmjar^s now called G%garat ; and fte fup- 
plicated him to recover them. Crishna haftened 
to the fhore, and, >beiBg informed by the fea-gpd, 
that Sanc’ha'sora, or Pa'^chajanya, bad carried 
away, the children of has paeoeptor, hep^luaged into 
the waves, and foon arrived at CuJba-dwtPt where 
he inftrufted the Cutik-^efiis in (he whole fyftera of 

religious 
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fcHgious and civil duties, cooled and etnbellilhcd 
the pcninfula, which he found fmoking from the va- 
rious conflagrations which had happened to it, and 
placed the government of the country on a fecure 
an^ permanent bafis ; he then difappeared j and, 
having difeovered the haunt of SANc’iiA'strR.A, en- 
gaged and flew him, after a long conflifl:, during 
which the ocean was violently agitated and the land 
overflowed ; but, not finding the Brahmen's chil- 
dren, he tore the monfter from his (hell, which he 
carried with him as a memorial of his vidory, and 
ufed afterwards in battle by way of a trumpet. As 
he was proceeding to Vardha-dwipt or Burape, he 
was met by Varuna, the chief God of the Waters, 
who afluredhtm pofitively, that the children of Ca'- 
s'ya were not in his domains: the preferving power 
then defeended to Yamapuri, the infernal city, and, 
founding the fliell Pdneknjanya, ftruck fuch terrour 
into Yam A, that he ranr forth to make his proftra- 
tions, and reftored the children, with whom Crish- 
NA returned to their mother. 

Now it is related by Plutarch (a), that Gar- 
mathone, queen of Egypt, having loft her fon, 
prayed fervently to Isis, on whofe interceffion O- 
siRis defeended to the fhades and reftored the 
prince to life ; in which fable Osiris appears to be 
Grishka, the toridivinity : Gamatbe,<xt&ariaih9, 
was the name of a hilly diftrift, bordering on the 
la»d<^ the Trfighdym, or Scmc'kdfimsi and EiMo* 

hi®!®* ' 
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pia was in former ages called Egypt. The flood in 
that country is mentioned by Cedrenus, and faid 
to have happened fifty years, after Cecroj?s, thefirft 
king of Athens, had begun his reign: Jhyfma vds 
laid wafte by a flood, according to the Chronicle of 
Axm, about 1600 years before the birth of Christ 
(a) j andCECROPs, we are told, began to reign 1657 
years before that epoch ; but it muft be confefled, 
that the chronology of ancient Greece is extremely 
uncertain. 

XL Having before alluded to the legends of 
Gupta and Caroama, we {hall here fet them down 
more at large, as they are told in the Purdnas, en- 
titled Brflhmditda and Seanda, the fecond of which 
contains very valuable matter concerning £^1?/ and 
other countries in the weft. Su'rya having di- 
re&ed both Gods and men to perform facred rites 
inhonour ofVisHNU,for the purpofe ofeounteraft- 
ing the baneful influence of Sani, they all followed 
his diredions, except Ma'hade'va, who thought 
. fuch homage inconfiftent with his exalted charafter; 
yet he found it neceffary to lie for a time concealed, 
and retired to Barbara in Sanc'ha^dwtp, where he 
remmned feven years bidden in the mud, which co- 
vered the banjb of the Call : hence he acquired the 
title of Gupte'swara. The whole world felt the 
lofs of his vivifying power, which would long ^ve 
been fufpended, if Manoapa, the fon of Cush- 
man n a, had not fled, to avoid the puniflunent of 

{a) Brace’s Tnwds, voL 1 . 398, 
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tis vices and crimes, into Cufia-iiaip ; where he 
became a fincere penitent, and wholly devoted 
bimfelf to the worfliip of Maha'de'va, conftantly 
finging his praife and dancing in honour of him i 
the people, ignorant of his former diflblute life, 
took him for a holy man, and loaded him with 
gifts, till he became a chief among the votaries of 
the concealed God, and at length formed a dehgn of 
reftoring him to light. With this view he paSed a 
whole night in Catdama-phany chanting hymns to 
the mighty ^ower of deftruftion and renovation, 
who, pleafed with his piety and his mufick, ftarted 
from the whence he was named Cardame- 
swARA, and appeared openly on earth ; but, hav- 
ing afterwards met Sanaischara, who fcornfully 
exulted on his own power in cmpeQi^ the Lord of 
three Worlds to conceal himf elf in a fen, he was abalh- 
ed by the taunt, and afoended to hb palace on the 
top of CdUfa, ** 

Gui?te'swara-sthan, abbreviated into Gupta, 
on the banks of the Nile, is the famed town Copies, ' 
called Gupt or Gypt to this day, though the Ar^s, 
^s ufual, have fubftituted their kdf for the true ini- 
tial letter of that ancient word •. I am even informed, 
that tb* bn<i of Egypt is diftinguifeed in fome of 
the Purdnas by the name of 'iupta~f'hm j and I 
cannot donb^ the information, though the original 
paffages have not yet been produced to ilw. Near 
Cupt^ was Gardamtf^kdi, which I filpjpofe to be 
fbthes, or part of. it ; and Cadmus, whofe birth- 
place h was, I conjpeive to be fswARA, with the 

3 title 
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title Cakdama ; who invented the letters^ 

or at leaft arranged them as they appear in the San- 
fcrit grammars: the Greeks, indeed, confounded 
Cardamk'swara with Cardama, father of J/a- 
RUN A, who lived on the coaft of Ajid', whence 
Cadmus is by fome called an Egyptian, and, by 
others, a Fbenidan ; but it muft be allowed, that 
the writers of the Pvrdnas alfo have caufed infinite 
confufion, by telling the faipe ftory in many different 
waysj and the two Card amas may, perhaps,, be 
one and the fame perfonage. 

“ Cadmus was born, fays Diodorus(«), SifTbehes 
** in Egypt : he had feveral Tons, and a daughter 
‘‘named Semelb, who became pregnant, and, in 

the feventb month, brought forth an imperfea 
“ male child, greatly refembling Osiris; whence 
** the Greeks believed, that Osiris was the fon of 
“ Cadmus, and Semele.”'’ Now I cannot help be- 
lieving, that Osiris of Tfehes was Iswara fpring- 
ing, after his concealment for Jeven years, from the 
mud {Cardama) of the river Sydmald, which is a Peat’^ 
ranic name for the Nik : whatever might have been 
the grounds of fo ftrange a legend, it probably 
gave rife to the popular Egyptian belief, that the 
human race were produced from the mud of that 
liver; fince the appearance of Cardame'swara 
revivified nature, and replenilhed the earth with 
plants and animals. 

XU. The next legend is yet ftranger, but not 

(<;) B. I, C, 1^. 
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more abfurd than a ftory, which we fliall find among 
the Egyptians, and which in part refcmbles it. Ma- 
iia'di'va and Parvati' were playing with dice at 
the^ancient game of Chatvranga, when they difputcd 
and parted in wrath ; the goddefs retiring to the 
foreft of Geur'i, and the god repairing to Ct-Jha^wip : 
they feverally performed rigid a£ls of devotion to 
the Supreme Being 5 , but the fires, which they kin- 
dled, blazed fo vehemently, as to threaten a general 
coi^fiagration. The JDevas in great alarm hailcned 
to Brahma', 'who led them to Maha'de'va, and 
fupplicated him to recal his confort ; but the wrath- 
ful deity only anfwered, that {he mull come by her 
own free choice : they accordingly difpatchcd 
Ganga', the river goddefs, who prevailed on Par- 
vati' to return to him on condition that his love for 
her ihould be rcllored. The celeftial mediators 
then employed Ca'ma-bt/v a, who wounded Siva 
with one of his fiowet/arrows ; but the angry di- 
vinity reduced him to afhes with a flame from his 
eye: Pa'rvati' foon after prefentedhcrfelf before 
him in the form of a Ciraiz, or daughter of a moun- 
jaineer, and, feeing him enamoured of her, refumed 
h<^r own {hape. In the place where they were re- 
conciled, a grove fprang up, which was named Ca- 
mamna 5 and the relenting god, in the charaSer of 
Ca'me'swara, confoled the afili£led Reti, the wi- 
dow of Ca'ma, by affuring her, that Ihe {hould re- 
join her hulb^nd, when he fliould be born again in 
the form of Pradyuh^Ja, fon of Crishna, and 
fiiould put Sambasla to deathf This favourable 

* N 4 predi6Uan 
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prcdi&ion was in due time accompliOied; and Pra- 
DTUMNA having fprung to life, he was inftantly 
feized by the Demon 'Sambara, who placed him 
in a cheft, whirh he threw into the ocean; but a 
large filh, which hadfwallowed the cheft, was caught 
in a net, and carried to the palace of a tyrant, where 
the unfortunate Rtri had been compelled to do 
taemal fervice ; it was her lot to open the filh, and, 
feeing an infant in the cheft, flie nurfed him in pri- 
vate, and educated him till he had fufficient ftrcngth. 
to deftroy the malignant Sambara. He had be- 
fore coniidered Reti as his mother % but, the minds 
of them both being irradiated, the prophecy of 
Maha'de'va was remembeiwtd, and the god of 
Love was again united with the goddefs of Pleafure. 

, One of his names was PusHpa0HAnva, or mih a 
fiowery hm j and he had a fon Visvadhanva, front 
whom VijAVABHANVA, anfl CiRTiDHANVA lineally 
Iprang j but the two laft, with whom the^race end- 
ed, were furnaraed Caun'apa, for a reafon which 
prcfently lhall be difclofed. 

Vt»vA0HANVA, with his youthful companions, 
i|?as huntingon the feirisof Hima'laya, where he 
faw a white elephs^nt of an amazing fize, with four 
tuflts, who was dHporiing himfelf with his females: 
the prince iipagiped him to be AiaA'vATA,the great 
elephant pf Indra and ordered a circle to) be 
formed round hinsi ; but the noble hea^ broke 
through the toils, and the hftiHws ptirlued him frosp, 
country to country, till they camfe to the burning 
fands of Barbara, where h|s courfe was fo much 

impeded|^ 
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impeded, that he alTumed his true ihape of a Rdc- 
fiafa, and began to bellow with the found of a large 
drum, called dmdu, from which he had acquired 
the name of Du k 0x1 b hi- The fon of Cama, in- 
ftead of being difmayed, attacked the giant, and, 
after an obftinate combat, flew him ; but was afto- 
nilhed on feeing a beautiful youth rife from the 
bleeding body, with the countenance and form of 
a Ganaharvat or celeftial quirifter, who told him, 
beforfe he vanifhed, that " he had been expelled 
« for a time from tfa? heavenly manfions, and, as 
*‘i a punifhment for a great offence, had been con- 
demned to pafs through a mortal ftate in the fhape 
of a giant, with a power to take other forms 5 
** that his crime was expiated by death, but that the 
** prince deferved, and would receive, chaftifement, 
I* for molefting an elephant, who was enjoying in- 
f‘ nocent pleafures.” The place, where the white 
elephant refuiped the &ape of a Raejbajot was ea^ 
ed Rdcjhafa-^hdn ; and that, where he was killed, 
Danduhhumdret-fi'hdnf or Rdcjhofa-mocflmat becaufe 
he there acquired ndcjha^ or a relcafe from his mor- 
#tal body ; it is declared in the Uttara-cbaritrai that 
a, pilgrimage to thofe places, with the performance 
cff certain holy rites, will ever fecure the pilgrinjs 
from the dread of giants and evil fpirits. 

Cantaca, the younger brother of Dohdubui, 
meditated vengeance, and affumlng the cbarabler 
«f aiBrd/&w««r,procurpdi^n introduftibh to VisvaQ’ 
ftAWUfA as a peribn eminently iiiSed in the art of 
f pokery ; he wsfs acewrding^jf appointed chief cook. 
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knd, a number of Brahmtns having been invited t® 
a folemn entertainment, he ftewed z.cunapaoT corpfe, 
(fome fay putrid JiJh) and gave it in foup to the 
gucfli ; who, difeovering the abominable aflPropi, 
were enraged at the king, telling him, that he Ihould 
live twelve years as a nighuwanderer feeding on 
cun’apas, and that Caunapa fhould be the furname of 
his defeendants : fome add, that, as foon as this 
enrfe was pronounced, the body of Visvadhanwa 
became feftering and ulcerous, and that his children 
inherited the loathfome djfcafe. 

We find clear traces of this wild ftory in Egypti 
■which from Ca'ma was formerly named Cbemia, and 
it is to this day known by the name of Chmit to the 
few old Egyptian families, that remain ; it has been 
conjeftured, that the more modern Greeks formed 
the word Cbmia from this name of Egypt, whence 
they derived their firft knowledge of Cbemiftry, The 
god Caimis was the fame, according to Plutarch, 
■with Orus the Elder, or one of the ancient Apol- 
los ; but he is deferibed as very young and bcaU'< 
tifttl, and his confort was named Rhytia? fo that 
he bears a ftrong refemblance to Ca'ma, the huf-J'» 
band of Reti, or the Cupid of the Hindus •. there 
were two Gods named Cupid, fays ^Elian {a), the 
elder of whom was the fon of Lucina, and the 
lover, if not the hufband, of Venus : the younger 
was her fon. Now Smu or Typhoh, fays Herodo- 
tus, wilhed todeftroy Orbs, whom Latona coiw 
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ceakd in a grove of the ifland Chmnist in a lake 
near Eutui j but Smu, or Sambar, found means to 
to kill him, and left him in the waters, where Isis 
fqund him and reftored him to life (u). iEtiAN 
fays, that the Sun, a form of Osiris, being dif- 
pleafed with Cupid, threw him into the ocean, and 
gave him a Ihell for his abode : Smu, we are told, 
was at length dv,feated and killed by Orus, We 
have faid, that CVma was born again in this lower 
worldr, or became Adboyotiif not as a puniihment for 
his offence, which that word commonly implies, 
but as a mitigation of the chaftifement, which he 
had received from IbWAR.i., and as a favour confer- 
red on him in becoming a fon of Vishnu : this may, 
therefore, be the oiigin both of the name and the 
ftory of ADoirisj and the yearly lamentations of 
the Syrian damfels may have taken rife from the 
ditties chanted by Raf i, together with the Apfara^ 
fes, or nymphs, whoha^ attended Oa'ma, when he 
provoked the wrath of Maha'ds'va ; one of the 
fweeteft meafurcs in Sanferit profody has the name 
of Reti vildpay or the £rge of Reti. 

In the only remaining accounts of Egyptian My- 
thology, we find three kings of that country, named 
CAWtEPHis, which means in Coptick^ according to 
Jablonsk.1, the guardian divinity o£E^pt(h) : the 
hiftory of thofc kings is very obfeure i and whether 
they have any relation to the three defeendants of 
Ca'ma, I cannot pretend to determine. The Can- 

(a} X&id, Sic, B, 141 ^ See Mfhaih llbeb p> 14;- 
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napas appear to be the Nsxosf fuppofed 

to have reigned in ; for we learn from Syn- 
CfcLLOs (a), that the Egyptians had a ftrange tale 
concerning a dynafty of dead men ; that is, accord-* 
ing to the Htindus, of men affli&ed with feme fpha- 
celous diforder, and, moft probably, with Edephan^ 
iiafis. The feat of Cu n ap a feems to have been Ca ~ 
nohus, or Canopus^ not far from Akxandria ; that Ca- 
nopus died there of a loathfome difeafe, was af- 
ferted by the Greek Mythologifts, according to the 
writer of the Great Etymological DiSionary under the 
word 'EXiwto? ; and he is generally reprefented in 
a black {hroud,with a cap clofcly fitted to his head, 
as if his drefs was intended to conceal fome offcn- 
Cve malady } whence the potters of Canop%s often 
made pitchers with covers in the form of a clofe 
cap. His tomb was to be feen at Helemumt near 

the town which bore his Same ; but that of his 

* 

wife (who, according to Epiphanips, was named 
Cpmenuthis) was in a place called Menutbis,^tihet 
diftance of two ftadia. There were two temples at 
Canepm 5 the more ancient inferibed to Heucp- 
XES, which ftood in the fuburbs(^), and the more 
modern, but of greater celebrity, raifed in honour 
of Se^apis (c). Now there feems to be no fmall 
affinity between the chara8;ers of Dunohu and 
AnT^US ; of VlSVAPHANWA and HERCPXESi 
paany heroes of antiquity '(CicEao reckons bp 

(«3 p. 4 j 0 cited by Mr. Brttakt. 

Herod. B. 2, ^ {c) Strabo, B, ly. 
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and others forty^tl^ee, fome of whom were peculiar 
to had the title of Hercules; and the 

Greeks, after their fafhion, aferibed to one the 
mighty achievements of them all. Antjeus was, 
lihe I)uN»nu, a favourite fervant of Osiris, who 
intruded part of Eg)pt to his government; but, 
having in fome refpeft mifbehaved, he was depofed* 
abfeonded, and was hunted by Hercules, through 
every corner of Africa: hence I conclude, that 
Dand^mara-Ji'bdn was the town, called ^nteu by 
the Egyptians, and AntaopoUs by the Greeks, where a 
temple was raifed and facrifices made to ANTAOsin 
hope of obtaining protefiion againft other demons 
and giants. RdcJhafa-Jl'hda feems to be the BJbaco» 
tis of the Gr«^B,whichCEDRENUs calls in the ob- 
lique zzX&Rhakhdfih: it ftood on the fite of the pre- 
fent Alexandria, and muft in former ages have been 
a place of confiderab^p note; for Pliny tells us, 
that an okt king of Egypt, named Mesrhees, had 
ereQed two obelilks in it, and that fome older kings 
of that country had built forts there, with garrifons 
in them, againft the pirates who infefted the coaft 
(tf). When Hercules had put on the fatal robe, 
he was afElia;ed,likeVxsv ADHANWA',withaloathfome 
and excruciating difeafe, through the vengeance of 
the dying Nessus: others relate (for the fame fable 
is often differently told by the Greeks) that Hercu- 
lES was covered with gangrenous ulcers &om the 

(o) Lib.^€. Cap. 9, 
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‘masalfai thef-e vas fuch a want of rain for many 
fuccefEve years, that the greateft part of mankind 
periihed, and Brahma' himfelf was grieved by the 
diftrefs which prevailed in the univerfe ; Ripunja- 
YA then reigned in the weft of Cujha-dwtpt and, fee- 
ing his kingdom defolate, came to end his days at 
Cds'i. Here we may remark, that Cdi% or the fpUn- 
iid, (a name retained by Ptolemt in the word Caf- 
is called Bandres by the Mogulsi who have 
tranfpofcd two of the letters in its ancient epithet 
Vdrdnesi} a name, infome degree prefervedalfo by 
the Greeks in the word Aornis on the Ganges 5 for, 
when old or CaJiSa, was deftroyed by Bha- 
eAWTAw, according to the JPwdnaSy or by Baochws, 
according to DrOHVsitrs Pbrieoetes, it was re- 
built at fome diftance from its former fite, near a 
place called Shahar, and had the name of Varanasi^ 
or JemiSi which wc find alfo written Avernus: the 
word Vdrdnail may be taken, as fome Brahmens have 
conjeQured, from the names of two rivulets, Va-^ 
rttm and Asiy between which the town ftands 1 but 
mtiie learned grammarians deduce it from dr 
meiieniy and emasy or watery whence come Vard~ 
afir epithet' of Gmgd and Fmmad (formed by 
ina's-rttk’) of the city raifed on her bank. To 
proceed : Bkawma' offered Rt ? unjaya the donjim- 
on of the whede earth, with. €d^ for his metropedts, 
direflUng him to celled the; icat&ered reraaisif pC the 
imoan race, and to aid them in forming new fet- 
tlfliients 1 telling him, that"hi» name ftwnW thence- 

or (tf j^dsaven. The 

, wilft 
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■wife prince was unwilling to accept fo burdenfome 
an oHice, and propofed as the condition of his ac- 
ceptance, that the glorf, which he was to acquire, 
fliould be exclulively his own : and that no Devatd^ 
fliould remain in his capital: Brahma', not with- 
out relu&ance, aflented, and even Maha'jje'va, 
with his attendaiits, left their favourite abode at 
Cafi, and retired to the Mandara hills near the 
fourcc of the Ganges. The reign of Divodas be- 
gan with, afts of power, which alarmed the Gods ; 
he depofed the* Sun and Moon from their feats, and 
appointed other regents of them, making alfo a new 
fort of fire : but the inhabitants of Cdji were 
happy under his virtuous government. The deities, 
however, were jealous, and Maha'de'va, impatient 
torevifithis beloved city, prevailed on them to af- 
fume different fhapes, in order to feduce the king 
and his people. De^vi^ tempted them, without 
fuccefs, in the forms of fisty four Fo^?a«, or female 
anchorets ; the twelve A'dityas, or Suns, undertook 
to corrupt them ; but, afiiamcd of their failure, re- 
mained in the holy town : next appeared Gane'sa, 
commiflioned by bis father Maha'oe'va, in the 
garb of an afironomer, attended by others of his 
profeffion ; and afiilled by thirty -fix Vaindyacis, or 
Ganejis, who were his female defeendants; and by 
their help he began to change the difpofition of the 
people, and to prepare them for the coming of the 
three principal deities. 

Vishnu came in the charafter of Jina, inveigh- 
ing againft facrifices, prayi^s, pilgrimages, and the 

O ceremonies 
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Cerfemonies prefcribed by the Veda, and afferting 
that all true religion confifted in killing m creaiur 
that bad life: his confort Jaya'de'vi' preached, thi 
new doQrine to her own fex ; and the inhabitant 
of Cdji were perplexed with doubts. He was fol 
lowed by Maha'bb'va, in the form of Arhan o 
Mahiman, accompanied by his wife Maha'ma'- 
»YA, with a multitude of male and female attend- 
ants: he fupported the tenets of Jin a, alledginj 
his own fuperiority over Brahma' and 'Vishnu 
and referring, for the truth of his allegation, tc 
Jin a himfelf, who fell proftrate before him,? and 
they travelled together over the ^Sforld, endeaYour- 
ihg to fpread their herelies. At length appeared 
Brahma' in the figure of Buddha, whofe confort 
was named Vijnya : he confirmed the principles 
inculcated by his predeceffors, and, finding the 
people reduced, he began, in the capacity of a 
Brdbmen, to corrupt the mind of the king. Divo'* 
da'sa liftened to him with complacency, loft his 
dominion, and gave way to Maba'deVa, who re- 
tdrned to his former place of r^fidence j hut the 
depefed king, reflefting too late oft his weaknefs, 
fetired to the banks of the <j6matt, where he built a 
fortrfefs, and begata to build a city on the fame 
plan with Cds'l : the rains of both are ftili to be 
feen near Cblmsbc, about fourteen miles above the 
confluence of the Gmiti with the Ganges, and about 
twenty to the north of Beudres. It is added, that 
Maha'de'Va, having vainly contended with the 
numerous and obftinate followers of the new doc- 

.trine, 
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trine, rcfolved to exterminate them j and, for that 
pnrpofe, took the fhape of Sancara, furnamed 
A'charyOy who explained the Vedas to the people, 
deftroyed the temples of the JainaSy caufed their 
books to be burned, and maffacred all who oppof- 
ed him. This talc, which has been extrafted from 
a book, entitled Sancara-prddur-bbdvay was mani'* 
feftly invented for the purpofe of aggrandizing 
Sancara'cha'rya, whofe expolition of the Vpa-» 
mjhais and comment on the Viddniay with other ex- 
cellent works, in profe and verfe, on the being and 
attributes of God, are ftill extant and feduloufly 
iludied by the Veddnti fchool : his difciples confi.- 
dered him as an incarnation of Maha'de'va; hut 
he tarnilhed his brilliant charaQier, by fomenting 
the religious war, in which moft of the perfecuted 
Jainas were flain or expelled from thefe parts of 
India % very few of theftt now remaining in the 
Gangetick provinces, or'tn the weftern peninfula* 
and thofe few living in penury and ignorance, ap- 
parently very wretched, and extremely referved on 
all fubje£ls of religion. Thefe heterodox Indians 
are divided into three feSs ; the followers of Jina 
we find chiefly difperfed on the borders of India j 
thofe of Buddha, in TihSy and other vaft regions to 
the north and eaft of it j while thofe of Arhan (who 
are faid to have been anciently the moft powerful 
' of the three) now refide principally in Siam and in 
other khagdotns of the egftern peninfulau Arhak 
is reported to have left impreflSoos of his feet on 
rocks in very remcne countries, as awomuaienu of 
his very cxtenfive travels ; the moft remarkable of 
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them is in the ifland of Sinhal, or Sikn, and the 
Siamefe revere it under the name of Prafut, from 
the SanJi.rU vord Prafoda; but the Brdbmens infill 
that it was made by the foot of RaH’ana. Another 
impreflion of a foot, about t^^o eubits long, was to 
■fae feen, in the time of IltRonoTUS, on the banks 
of the river Tyrah oow called the D.ftJJler ; the 
people of that country were certainly Bauddhas^ 
and their high prieft, who refided on mount Gcca- 
jon, at prefent named Casjen, %as believed to be re- 
generate, exaftly like the Lama of 'Pihet. 

As to Jin A, he is faid, by his followers, to have 
aiTumed twenty-four ripas, or forms^ at the fame 
time, for the purpofe of dilfeminating his doc- 
trine, but to have exifted really and wholly in ail 
and each of thole forms at once, though in places 
very remote ; but thofe rupa$ were of different or- 
ders, according to certais myflerious divdlions of 
twenty-four, and the forties are confidcred as more 
or Icfs perfccl, according to the greater or lefs per- 
fedlion of the component numbers and the fcveral 
compounds, the leading number being tbres.f as an 
emblem of the Trimutti: again the twenty-four 
multiplied by thofe numbers, \\hich before 
wejre ufed as divifors, produce other Jerms ; and 
thus they exhibit the appearances of Jina in all 
poflible varities and permutations, comprifing in 
them the different produQions of nature. 

Mosr of the jSrdbmnj^ itiBUt that the Buodba, 
Tuiio perverted Divo-oa'sa, was not the incar- 
nation of yisiiNU* wbofe napje, feme fay, fhould 

be 
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be written BvuDnn\, or Bo'ddha ; but rot to 
iiicntion the Amrcojh, the Mu^dl a^'odb, and the G/- 
ii'gdvSnda, in all of which the ninth avaldr ii called 
Buddha, it is exprel'sly declared in the Bbagavat^ 
that Vishnu Ihould appear ninthly in the form of 
Buddha, Ion of Jina, for the purpofe of con- 
“ founding the Dattyrs, at a place named Cicata„ 
“ when the Cdli age fltould be completely begun.” 
On this paifage it is only remarked by Srj'dhara 
Swqnii ; the celebrated commentator, that Jin a and 
were two names of the fame perfon, and 
that Ckata w'as in the diftriQ of Gaya ; but the 
Pandit who affifted in die Perjian tranflation of the 
Bbdgava', gave the following account of the ninth 
avatdta. The Baity ts had afjied Indra, bywhat 
means they could attain the dominion of the world } 
and he had anfwered, that they could only attain 
it by facafice, purificariion, and piety : they made 
preparations accordingl/ for a folemn facrifice and 
a general ablution ; but Vishnu, on the inter- 
cefiion of the Bevas, defeended in the ftiape of a 
Sannyasif named Buddha, with his hair braided in 
a knot on the crown of his head, wrapt in a fqualid 
mantle and with a broom in his hand, Buddha 
prefented himfelf to the Baityas, and was kindly 
received by them ; but, when they exprelfed th«§r 
furprize at his foul veil arc, and the hnguiar im- 
plement which he carried, he told them, that it 
wa$ crush and etnt/sqtisnt^ impious, to dspfws any ersa^ 
tore of hft ; that* whatever might be faid in the 
Yidm, every facrjico of an attimai was an abongina^ 
, O 3 tion. 
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tion, and that purification itfelf was wicked, becaufe 
foHie fmall infect might be killed in bathing or 
wattling cloth ; that he never bathed, and conftant- 
ly fwept the ground^ before him, leaft he Ihould 
tread on fome innocent reptile : he then expatiated 
on the inhumanity of giving pain to the playful 
and harmlefs kid, and reafoned with fuch elo- 
quence, that the Daityas wept, and abandoned all 
thought of ablution and facrifice. As this Mayd^ 
or ilkfive appearance^ of Vishnu, fruftrated the am- _ 
bitious projeft of the Daityas^ one 'of Buddha’s 
titles is the fon of Ma'ya' : he is alfo named Sa'- 
OYASiNHA, or the Uon of the race of Sdeya^ from 
whom he defeended, an appellation which feems to 
intimate, that he was a conqueror, or a warrior, as 
well as a philofopher. Whether Buddha was a 
fage or a hero, the leader of a colony, or a whole 
colony perfonified, whether he was black or fair, 
whether his hair was curfed or ftraight, if indeed 
he had any hair (which a commentator on the 
JBkdgmat denies) whether he appeared ten, or two 
hundred, or a thoufand years, after Crishna, it is 
Very certain that he was not of the true Indiap 
face : in all his images, and in the ftatues of Baiid-n 
dhas, male and female, which are to be feen in 
many parts of thefe provinces and in both penin- 
fulas, there is an appearance of fomething Egyptian 
hr Ethiopian j and both in features and drefs, they 
differ widely from the ancient Eiindu figures of 
heroes and demigods. Sa'cya has a refemblance 
in found to Sisac> and we find Cua'nac abbrevi,* 

ated 
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aled from Cha'nacya; fo that Sisac Seson- 
cnosis may be corrupted from SA'cYAifllBA, with 
a trarifpofiiion of fome letters, which we know to 
be frequent in proper names, as in the wowi Ba- 
ndres. Many of his ftatues in India are coloffal* 
nearly naked, and ufually reprefented fitting in a 
contemplative attitude j nor am I difinclined to 
believe, that the famed ftatue of Memnon, in Egypt, 
was ere&cd in honour of Mahiman, which has 
MahiM'Na' in one of its oblique cafes, and the 
Greeks could ‘hardly have pronounced that word 
otherwife than Maimna, or Memna: they cer- 
tainly ufed Mai inftead of Mabd, for Hesvchius 
exprefsly fays, Mai, (nyx. ‘hSot-, and Mai fignifie's 
great even in modern Crptick. We are told, that 
Maiiiman, by his wife Maha'ma'nya', had a fon 
named Sharmana Cardama, who feems to be the 
Sammano CoooMof ihestBauddbas, unlefs thofe laj| 
'words fee corrupted froitf Samanta Go'tam, which 
are found in the Amarcdftt among Buddha's names.. 
Cardam, which properly means or mud, was 
the firft created man, according to fome Indian le- 
gends ; but the Purdnas mention about feven or 
eight, who claimed the priority of creation ; and 
fome Bmdus, defirous of recoJiciiing the contradic- 
tion, but unwilling to admit that the fame fa^ is 
differently related, and the fame perfon differently 
named, infift that each was the firft man io his re- 
fpe6:ive co'untry. Be this as it may, Cardama 
lived in Vanm-^c'banda, fo called from his fon Va- 
runa, the god of ocean, where we fee the ground- 

O 4 work 
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work of thk fable concerning Pal^mon, or Meli- 
CERTUs, plndfon of Cadmus: now that c'hania^ 
or divifion of Janbit-i'wip coinprifed the modern 
Perfia^ Syria, and Afic il.e Lefs ; in which coun- 
tries 've find many traces of Mahiman and his 
followers, in the ftupendous edifices, remarkable 
for their magnificence and folidity, which the Greeks 
aferibed to the Cyclopes, The walls of Sufa, about 
fixteen miles in circumference, were built by the 
father of Memnon ; the citadel was called Mtmm~ 
nitita, and the town Memnonia ; the palace is repre- 
fented by jElian as amazingly fuinptuous, and 
Strabo compares its ancient walls, citadels, tem- 
ples, and palace to thofe of Babylon ; a noble high 
road through the country was attributed to Mem- 
non j one tomb near Trey was fuppofed to be his, 
and another in Syria ; the Ethiopians, according to 
Diodorus of Sidly, claimed Memnon as their 
countt-yman, and a natiod in Ethiopia were ftyled 
Memnones; on the borders of that country and of 
ftood many old palaces, called Memnonian ; 

6f Thebes had the name of Memmnimi j and an 
afioniOiing building at Abydus was denominated 
Mcmnon’s palace ; Strabo fays, that many fup- 
pofed IsMAKDBs to have been the fame with Mem- 
non, and confequently they muft have thought 
the Labyrinth a Memkonian ftrufture (a). 

Divo’da'sa, pronounced in the popular dialefls 
Dioda's, reignedover fome weftern diftria;s of Cujha- 

(«) Herod. V. 54. M. XIII. 18. Diod. III. 69. Strab. XV. 
p. 7zS. XVlI.p.8j3. 

J...;- 
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idlwip wit&in, which extended from the (horcs of 
the Mediterranean to the banks of the Inio ^ ; and 
he became, we find, the fir It mortal king of Vara- 
nes: he feems to have been the Hercules Diodas 
mentioned by Eusebius, who flourifiicd in Pheme, 
and, it is fuppofed, about 1511 years before our 
era j but, in my humble opinion, we cannot place 
any reliance on fuch cluonological calculations ; 
which always err on the fide of antiquity. The 
three feSs of Jin a, Mahiman, and Buduha, 
whatever iftay be the difference between them, are 
all named BAUDoriASi and, as the chief law, in. 
which, as the Brdlmens affert, they make virtue and 
religion confift, is to prefave the lives of all animated 
Icings^ we cannot but fuppofc, that the founder 
of their feO; was Buddha, the ninth avatar, who in 
the Agnipurdn, has the epithet of Sacripa, or Bene- 
volent, and, in the Gitagdvinda, that of Sadaya-Jmdeffa^ 
or Tender-hearted: 'it is added by Jayadb'va, 
that “ he cenfured the whole Vidj, becaufe it pr©- 
“ feribed the immolation of cattle." This alone, 
we fee, has nOt deftroyed their veneration for him ; 
but they contend that atheiftical dogmas have been 
propagated by modern Bauddhas, svho were cither 
his difciples, or thofe of a younger Buddha, or fo 
named from huddhi, becaufc they admit no fupreme 
divinity, but intelkS', they add, that even the old 
JiinaSj or Jaymas, acknowledged no gods but 

• I-^a', or Earth, and Vishnu, or Water; as Deri- 
** * *• # 

ADES (perhaps Duryo'dhan) is introduced fay 
Nonnus boafting, that Water a»d Earth were his 

only 
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only deities ; and reviling his adverfaries, for en- 
lertaining a diiFerent opinion (a ) ; fo that the /b- 
^ian war, deferibed in the Dionyfiackst arofe pro- 
bably from a religious quarrel. Either the old 
Bauddhas were the fame with the Cutila-cifas, or 
irearly allied to them j and we may fu^peS; fome 
affinity between them and the Pi/ir, becaufe the 
facred language of in which the laws of the 
Bauddhas are compofed, is properly named PdU t 
but a complete account of Buddha will then, only 
be given, when fome ftudious man fliall colled ail 
that relates to him in the Su^ferit books, particular- 
ly in the Vdyu^purdtit and {ball compare his autho- 
rities with the teftimonies, drawn from other 
fources by Kampfer, Giorgi, Tachard, De La 
L ou HERE, and by fuch as have accefs to the litera^ 
ture of China, Siam, and Japan, 


Section the Third. 

WE come now to the demigods^ heroes, and 
fages, who at different times vifited Egypt and 
Ethiopia, fome as vindidive conquerors, and fome 
as inftrudors in religion and morality. 

I. Pe't’hi'na's, or PiVhe'na's was a R^i, or 
holy man, who had long refided near Mount Etmif 
laya, but at length retired to the places of pilgrim- 
age on the banks of the Call, defigning to and 


his 


{a) DionySac, B. «i, v, 247, Ssc, 259, ftc. 
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liis days there in the difcharge of his religious du- 
ties : his virtues were fo tranfcendent, that the in- 
habitants of the countries bordering on that river, 
infilled on his becoming their fovercign, and his 
i^efccndants reigned over them to the thirteenth ge- 
neration; but his immediate fuccefibr was only 
his adopted fon. The fallowing feries of fifteen 
kings may conftitute, perhaps, the dynafty ; .which, 
in the hiftory of Egypt, is called the CynickrCircle : 


Pai't’hinafi, 

IJhtends, 

Yafitends, 

5 Ca/btmds, 
JaJhtendsy 
PuJhtendSy 
SujhtmdSy 


Pe't’hI'na’s. 

Critrintendif 
to Carmanyenas, 
Pit'hini, 
Pdfbini, 
PdttyamsMcay 
P^'t’hi-s'uca, 

• 15 Med’hi-s'uca. 


Each of thofe princes is believed to have built a 
place of worfiiip, near which he ufually refideds 
but of the fifteen temples, or confecrated edifices, 
we can only afcertain the fituation of /even with 
any degree of accuracy. 

The founder of the family was a pious and ex- 
cellent prince, obferving in all refpeSs the ordi-r 
nances of the Veda : his name is to this day highly 
venerated fay the Brahmens ; many facerdota! fami- 
lies in India boaft of their dcfcent from him ; and 
the laws of Pait’binasx are ftiU extant, in an an- 
cient flyle %nd in iqodulnted profe ; among 'the 

many 
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many trails, which colIcQively form the Dherma^ 
Sdflra. It muft be obferved, that he was often 
called Pi't’iie'rishi, or PiVherishi ; and his 
place of rehdetice, Fh’hLriJbi-fi'hdn ^ but the 
fliort vowel ji has the found of m in the weftern 
pronunciation, like the firft fyllable of Richard in 
Ibme EngUJh counties : thus, in fome parts of Iru 
dia, Mrita, or ambrofiay is pronounced ammty 
whence I conje£lure, that the feat of PH'be^rufid 
was the Patbros of Scripture, called Phatnres by 
the Seventy, and Phatbri by Euseb'ius, which 
gave its appellation to the Phaturitic nome of 
Pliny. Some imagine Phataris to have been 
Thebes, or Diofpdisi but Puny mentions them 
both as diftinQ places, though, from his context, it 
appears that they could not be far afunder ; and I 
fuppofe Pbaturis to be no othdr than the Tathyris 
of Ptolemy, which he places at np great diftance 
from the Memnonium, or weftern fuburb of 1hehes\ 
and, in the time of Ptolemy, the nome of Pbaturis 
had been annexed to that of Diofpolis, fo that its 
capital city became of little importance : we took 
notice, in the firft feflion, that the Etbiepiaas, who, 
from a defeft in their articulation, fay Taulos in- 
ftcad of Paulos, would have pronounced Titboes 
for PHhoa, and Tathuris for Patburis, 

Tnouen wc before gave fome account of the 
fabulous Ra'hu and the Grahas, yet it may not be 
foperfluous to relate their ftory in this place at 
greater length. Ra'hu was the fon of C as' yap a 
and Pift* actording to fome authorities; but 

Others 
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Others reprefent Sinihca' (perhaps the Splinx') as 
his natural mother: he had four arms; his loucr 
parts ended in a tail like that of a dragon j and his 
arpc61^ was grim and gloomy, like the darhaefs of 
tfie chaos, whence he had alio the name of Tamas. 
He was the ad\ ifer of all niifchicf among the Dai- 
tyai, who had a regard for him ; but among the 
Dcvatds it was his chief delight to fow difTcnUon j 
and, when the gods had produced the amrit by 
churning the ocean, he difguifed himfclf, like one 
of them, an'd received a portitjdof it ; but the Sun 
and Moon having difeovered his fraud, Vishxu 
fevered his head and two of his arms fnvm the reft 
of his monftrous body. That part of the ncuare- 
ous fluid, which he had time to fvallow, fecured 
his iramorrality : his trunk and dragon-like tail 
fell on the mountain of Malaya, wheie Mini, a 
Brdbmn, carefully praferved them by the name of 
Ce'tu j and, as if a cdraplete body had been form- 
ed from them, like a difmembered polype, he is 
even faid to have adopted Ce'tu as his own child. 
The head with two arms fell on the fands of Bar- 
lara, where Pi't’he'ka's was then walking with 
Sikhica', by fome called his wife : 4.hey carried 
the Daitya to their palace, and adopted him as 
their fon ; whence he acquired the name of Pait"- 
he'nasi. This extravagant fable is, no doubt, af- 
■ tronomical ; Ra'ho and Cetu being clearly the 
nodes, or what aftrologers call -the head and tail of 
the dragon: it is added, that they appeafed Vish- 
KU, and obtained re-adraiflkrti to the- firmament, 

but 
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but were no longer vibble from the earth, their en- 
lightened fides being turned from it; thatRA^HU 
ftrives during ecHpfes, to wreak vengeance on the 
Sun and Moon, who dete8;ed him ; and that Cetu 
often appears as a comet, a whirlwind, a fiery me- 
teor, a water-fpout, or a column of fand. From 
Paithi'na’s the Greeks appear to have made Py- 
lionos in their oblique cafe ; but they feem to have 
confounded the ftories of Python and Typhon, 
uniting two diftindl perfons in one (4). Pait’h?'- 
NAsi, who reigned ^on the banks of the Cdii after 
Fit’he'nas his protestor, I fuppofe to be Typhon, 
Typhaon, or TvPHaus : he was an ufurper and a 
tyrant, oppreffing the Devatdsy encouraging the 
Daily as, and fuffering the Vedas to be negleftcd. 
Herodotus reprefents him, like Ra'uu, as con- 
ftantly endeavouring to defiroy Apollo and Dia- 
nna (b) ; and the Mythologlfts add, that he was 
ihunderftruck by Jupiter, and fell into the quick- 
fands of the lake Shhonis, called alfo Sirbon and 
Sarbexis : now Swarbhdm, one of his names, figni- 
fies Ligk>t t>f Heaven, and, in that charaSer, he an- 
fwers to Lucifer. The fall of that rebellious an- 
gel is defcribed by Isaiah, who introduces him 
faying, that " he would exalt his throne above the 
ftars of God, and would fit on the mount of the 
*' congregation in the fides of the North the 
heavenly M&u of the Pnrinas, where the principal 
Dktm are fuppofed to be feaied, is not only in the 

Platt Ills and Oiliit, {h) B. C. 156. 

north. 
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north, but has alfo the name of Sahhti, or the 
%regation. Fifty-fix comets are faid, in the Chintd- 
mani, to have fprung from Ce'tu ; and Ra'hu had 
^ numerous progeny of Grdhas, or crocodiles ; v?e 
are told by JEliax, that Typhon affumed the 
form of a crocodile (a), and Ra'hu was often re- 
prefented in the lhape of that animal, though he is 
generally deferibed as a dragon. The confteila-. 
tion of the dragon is by the Japanefe called the 
Crocodile ; and the fixth year of the TartariaH cycle 
has the fame appellation ; it is the very year, which 
the Tihtlans name the year of Lightning, alluding 
to the dragon, who was ftricken by itf^j. A real 
tyrant of Egypt was, probably, fuppofed tO be 
Rv'hu, or Typhom, in a human fliape; for we 
find, that he was aftually expelled from that coun- 
try together with his Grahas : I have not yet been 
able to procure a particular account of their ex- 
pulfion. The Ji*bdH of Ra'hu, or PAixat'nASi, 
named alfo Pait’hi, feems to have been the town 
of Pithorii on the borders of Egypt-, the Seventy 
wrote it and Herodotus calls xlPammoSi 

but, the fecond cafe in Sanferit being generally af- 
fected in the weftern dialefls, we find it written 
Philinm by the old Latin interpreter, Fitbom fay 
Hierokymus, and Petbm in the Ceptick tranflalion. 
The Greek name of that city was Hertm'poUs^ or ac- 
cording to Strabo, Hereon ; but we are informed 
by Stephakus of Byzmtium (c), that, when Tv- 

(«) On Anlmala, B. jo. C, ai, ( 6 ) Atghfh. Tifact. p. 4^3. 

- { c } Under the word 'Hfi, 
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PHON was fmitten by lightning, and blood (ay**) 
" flowed from his wounds, the place, where he 
•® fell, was thence called Uanus^ though it had 
** likewife the name of Hero-.” fo the ftation of 

f 

Ra'ku was on the fpot, where Pi't’he'na's and 
Singhica' found his bloody head rolling on the 
fands ; and, if Singbied^ or the Woman like a Lionejs, 
be the Sfbhie, the monftrous head, which the Arabs 
call Abu*lhaul, or Father of Terrour^ may have been 
intended for that of Ra'hu. and not, as it is com- 
monly believed, for his mother. Though the peo- 
ple of Egypt abhorred Typhon, yet fear made them 
worlhip him j and in early times they ofFeied him 
human vitlims : the Greeks fay, that he had a red 
complexion, and mention his expulfion from Egypt^ 
but add a ftrange ftory of his arrival in Palefnitf 
and of his three Ions. We mult not, however, 
confound Ra'hu with MajiSA'de'va', who, in his 
deftruflive diaraQer was called alfo Tiaho' j 
though it be difficult fometimes to diftinguilh them; 
fcveral places in Egypt were dedicated to a divinity 
named Typhon ; as the Typhaoman places between 
Teniyra and Copies ; and the tower of Meliie^ where 
daily facrifices were made to a dragon fo terrible, 
that no mortal durft look on him ; the legends of 
the temple relating, that a man, who had once the 
temerity to enter the recefles of it, was fo terrified, 
by the-fight of the monftei, that he foon expired (a). 
MSte, I prefume, was in that part of the Delias 

, («J Mliaii on Animals, B. ii. C, 17. 

. which 
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•which had been peopled by a colony from Miletus s 
and was, probably, the Mihfian wall or fort near the 
fea-fliore, mentioned by Strabo. 

The ufurper was fuccceded by Ishte'>ia'’s, the 
rccj fon of Pi't’he'na's, who had alfo a daughter 
nanied.pAiT’Hi.'\i'; and her ftory is related thus 
in th€ Brahmchida turdny From her earlieft youth 
ftie was dillinguiflied for piety, cfpecially towards 
MAHA.'r)L'vA, on whom her heart was ever intent j 
and, at the great feftival, when all the nation re- 
forted *to Cardamaji'hali, or ItbebeSt the princefs 
never failed to 0ng and dance before the image of 
Caradame'swara : the goddefs Iswari' was fo 
plcafed with her behaviour, that Qie made Pai- 
the'ni' her Sac'h), or female companion ; and the 
damfel ufed to dance thrice a day in the tmd be- 
fore the gate of the temple, but with fuch lightnefs 
and addrefs as never to foil her mantle. She died 
a virgin, having devoted" her life to the fervice of 
the god and his confort. The female patronymick 
Pait’he'ni comes from Pit’h' or Pit’hs'na, but 
from Pit’he'na's the derivative form would be 
Paitiie'nasi'; and thence Nonnus calls her Peit- 
HiAKAssA, and deferibes ,her as a handmaid of 
Sen^eie, the daughter of Cadmus, in which cha- 
rafter fiie received Juno(/s!), who was defrifing the 
ruin of Semele, and with that intent had affunredl 
the form of a.Ioquacious nurfe : this paffage in the 
Dut^fiatks is very interefting, as it proves, in my 

• 

Ifi) Dionyfiac. B. 8. r, tpj, 
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opinion, that the Semele and Cadmus of the 
Greeks were the fame with the Sya'mala' and 
Cardama of the Hindus. 

The fourteenth prince of this dynafly was devot- 
ed from his infancy to the worfhip of I'swARAf on 
whom his mind was perpetually fixed, fo that he 
became infenfible of all worldly alFeEions, and in- 
different both to the praife and cenfure of men j 
he ufed, therefore, to wander over the country, 
fometimes dwelling on hills and in -woods, fome- 
times in a bower, rarely in a houfe, and appearing 
like an idiot in the eyes of the vulgar, who, in ridi- 
cule of his idle talk and behaviour, called him Fet'hu 
snica^ Panjara-fuca, nr Sdld-duca, meaning xktfanot 
in a ebeft^ a cagey or a boufey which names he always 
retained. When he giew up, and fat on the 
throne, he governed his people equitably and wife- 
ly, reftraining the vicious ^by his juft feverity, and 
inftruQing the ignorant in morals and religion ; by 
his wife Ma'rmha' he had a fon called Me'd'hi- 
SucA, to whom at length he refigned his kingdom, 
and, by the favour of Is-wara, became jivanmuHa 
or releafed, even during life, from all encumbrances 
of matters; but the ftory of Ma'risha' and his 
fon has been related in a preceding fe&ion. Mtd'- 
biy or Mefhiy means a pillar, or apojito wbish vidims 
ere tied, or any ftraight pdle perpendicularly fixed 
in the ground ; and Pattym, I believe, fignifics a 
crofs flick, or a wooden bar placed horizontally j 
fo that Pattjam-s'uca mighf have meant the parrot on 
a perch i but why the thirteenth prince had that ap- 
pellation. 
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pellation, I am not yet informed; Suca is alfo a 
proper name; the fon ofVvA'sA, and, principal 
rpeaker in the Bhdgavaty being called Si;cA- 0 i,'YA. 
Now many ohehjks in Egypt were faid to have been 
railed by a king named Suchis(<*); and the fa- 
mous labyrinth, to have been conftru6led by King 
Petesuccus (^) : by Merbi we may certainly un- 
derftand cither a pillar or an obelilk, or a flendcr 
and lofty tower like the M.endrahs of the Mufelmans, 
or even a high building in a pyramidal form. The 
^/Ww'affert,^ that each of the three Sucas had a 
particular edifice aferibed to him; and we can 
hardly doubt, that the Jt'bdn of Pe'thi-suca was 
the labyrinth; if the three names of that prince 
have any allufion to the building, we may apply 
Saldt or manfion, to the whole of it ; PanjarUt or 
cage, to the lower ilory, and Pii'*bi, or cheft, to 
the various apartments under ground, where the 
chefts, or courts, of the facred crocodiles, called 
Sukbaf or S't^bis in old Egyptian (c), and SouhP to 
this day in Csptici, were carefully depofited. Hs- 
sYCHius, indeed, fays, that Buti fignified a cheft, 
or coffin, in Egyptian ; but that, perhaps, muft be 
underftood of the vulgar dialefil ; the modern Cepts 
call a cheft he-ut^ or, with their article, tehuti a 
word which the Arabs have borrowed. When 
Pliny informs us, that Petesuccus was named 
alfo Tithobs^ we muft cither. nead Pitkoes from 
Pe't’hi, or impute the change of the initial letter 

(a) Hin. L. 36. C. 8. * {b) PBa. I.. 36. C. 13. 

(4 Strabo, B. 17. p. 811. l>AMAscios, 1 jifitof Isidokos. 
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to the defeftive articulation of the Ethiopians, who 
frequently invaded E^pt. From the account 
given by Herodotus, we may conjefture, that the 
cofBns of the /acred crocodiles, as they were called, 
contained in fad the bodies of thofe princes, 
whom both Egyptians and Hindus named Sucas, 
though fuc means a parrot in Sanferit, and a croco- 
dile in the Coptick dialeH : the Sanferit words for a 
crocodile are Cumhbira and Nacra, to which fome 
expofitors of the Anrarcojh and Avagraha and Grd- 
bai but, if the royal name was fymbolical, and im- 
plied a peculiar ability to Jeize and hold, the fymbol 
might be taken from a bird of prey, as well as from 
the lizard kind ; efpecially as a feft of Egyptians 
abhorred the crocodile, and would not have ap' 
plied it as an emblem of any legal and refpe8;ablc 
power, which they would rather have expreffed by 
a hawk, or fome diftinguilhed bird of that order ; 
others, indeed, worfliippeU crocodiles, and I am 
told, that the very legend before us, framed ac- 
cording to their notions, may be found in fome of 
the Piirdnas. 

We find then three kings named Sucas, or par- 
rots, living in a boufe or a cage, or refting either on 
an upright pole, or on one with a crojs-bar, but who 
they were, it is not my prefent objeft, nor am I 
now able, to inveftigate : I will only obferve, that 
befides the king of Egypt, whom Ptinv caRs Su- 
cHis, or SocHis, the father of the Curetes, is named 
SacHus by a Greek lexicographer, and Socus by 
the author of the Dtoryjtacks ; and that he was one 

of 
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of the CaUres or Cwseras^ who (or at leaft fome of 
whom) inhabited in former ages the countries ad- 
jac|:nt to the 

T HE ruins of that wonderful building, called the 
Labyrinth, arc Hill to be fecn, near the lake 2Aai~ 
ris, at a place which the Arah have named the 
Kafry or palace, of Ka’ru'n, whom they fuppofe to 
have been the richett of mortals ; as the ruins of 
ME'pnr-su'CA#.6tf« arc in a diftriS, named the 
Belddy or country, of the fame perfonage : the 
place laft mentioned is, moft probably, the laby- 
rinth built, according to Damotells in Pliny, by 
Motherudes, a name derived, I imagine, from 
MEDiir-RUSHf. The town of Meta-camfey mention- 
ed by Ptolemy as oppofite to PfeUbis above Syene, 
feems to have had fome conneSion with Medbi- 
facai for camfa and fuca were fynonymous in the 
old Egyptian : Herodotus at leaft informs us, that 
camfa meant a crocodile in that language ; and it 
appears related to tmfdh in Arahick. Patyan (for 
fo the long compound is often abbreviated) feems 
to have been the labyrinth near ArfinoCy or Croce^ 
dilopoUsy now Fayum, which word I fuppofe cor- 
rupted from Palyaitiy or Phatyam, as the Copts 
would have pronounced it ; and my Pandit inclines 
alfo to think, that the building might have been 
thus denominated from large pieces of ftonc or 
timber projefting, like paiyaSy before the windows, 
in order to fupport the frames of a balcony, which, 
as a new invention, muft have attrafled the notice 
.of beholders. As to the lake of Matris, I have 
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ready exhibited all that I have yet found concerru 
jng it : the ftupendous pyramid, faid to have been 
lix hundred feet high, in the midft of that lake, was 
raifed, we are told, by asking named MjEris, My- 
RISjMaRROSjMaiNBES, MeNDES, andlMANDEs(«); 
a ftrong inftance of one name varioufly corrupted ; 
and I have no doubt, that the original of all thofe 
variations was Merhi or Medhi. Even to this 
day in India, the pillars or obeHiks, often raifed in 
the middle of tanks, or pools, are called MerMs; 
but let us proceed to another legend faithfully ex- 
traSed from the Mabi calpa, in which we fee, beyond 
a doubt, the affinity of Indian, Egyptian, and Grecian 
Mythology, 

II. On the mountains of ytadUtmi^bay in the in-> 
terior Cujha~dwip, reigned a virtuous and religious 
prince, named C’harvanI^'yana's, whofe fon, Ca^ 
pl'yaha's, preferred arms and hunting, in which he 
was continually engaged, to the ftudy of the Vida, 
and was fo frequently concerned in contefts and 
affrays with his neighbours, that his father, after 
many vain admonitions, baniffied him from his pa- 
lace and his kingdom : the dauntlefs young exile 
retired to the deferts, and at length reached M6c~ 
Jhifa, believed to be Meua, where, hungry and fa-, 
tigued, he bathed in the Mocjha-tirt’ba, or eonfe-« 
crated well, and paffed the night without fleep, 
Visvacse'na, then fovereign of that country, had 
an only daughter Padmamuc’hi', or with aj-ace like 
a kies, who went to perform religious rites to Ma-, 
(tf) Strabo, B. 17. p. 81 1. Died. §io. B* i. p. 55, 
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h.v’de'va, god of the temple and the well ; and 
there feeing the prince, ihe brought him refrefh- 
ment and heard his adventures ; their imjuview 
coded in mutual love, and the old king, who de- 
nied her nothing, confented to their marriage, 
which was folemnized with the ceremony of Pdni- 
graha^ or takirg hands ; and the young pair lived 
many years happily in the palace of their father. 

It happened fome time after, that the city was be- 
fieged*by twp kings of the Danavas with a numerous 
army; but Cape'yama's entirely defeated them: the 
venerable monarch met his brave fon in law remrning 
with conqueft, and, having refigned the throne to 
him, went to the banks of the C.t'J, accompanied 
by his wife, and entered with her into the third or- 
der, called Ydnaprefi'ha^ or that of hermits, in which 
they paired the remainder of their lives, and, after 
death, obtained laya, “or union with the Supreme 
Spirit ; whence their ftation was named Layafi'bdn, 
or Layamt'i, and teas vifited, for ages after, by fuch 
as hoped for beatitude. Cipe'yanas, orC-tPE'- 
NAS (for he is diffeicntly named in the fame book) 
adhered fo ftriQly to jullice, and governed fo mild- 
ly, that he was refpefted by his neighbours and be- 
loved by his fubje&s : yet he became a great con- 
queror, always prote&ing the weak, and punifhing 
their opprelToxs. All the princes to the call of 
^Mdcfiefa paid him tribute; but Ca'lase'na, king 
of the exterior Cufiia dmp, having infolently refuf- 
ed to become his tributary, he invaded Abyffmia, 
and, after a very long battle, at a place named 
handtfava, or the fejlival of cmhat, wholly defeated 
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Ca'lase'na, whoni he replaced on his throne, exaft- 
ing only a regular acknowledgment of his domi- 
nion jfcramount ; then, following the courfe of the 
Call river, he came lo Barbara or the burning 
fands of Nubtay the king of which country was 
Gulma, one of the Tunhaufas, or the fon of 
Ma'ndya, who was the fon of Tamas, or Sani, by 
his wife Jarat'iia'; but from Gulma he met 
■with no rcfiftance, for the wife king laid his diadem 
at the feet of Cape'nas, who rekored it, and defir- 
ed his company, as a friend, in his expedition to 
Mifra-f>’ ban. The fovereign of Mif a was at that 
time Ranasu'ra, who, difdaining fubmiOion, fent 
his fon Ranadurmada with a great force againft 
Capl'nas, and foon followed him at the head of a 
more powerful army : an obftinate battle was fought, 
at a place called afterwards Ghora-fi’kdn, from the 
horror of the carnage 5 but Ranasu'ra was killed, 
and his troops entirely routed. The conqueror 
placed the prince on the throne of Mifray the capi- 
tal of which was then called Vifva~ctrti-furay pr 
the City of Univerfal Fame: and, having carried 
immtfnfe treafures to Mkjhefay he dedicated them 
to the God of the temple, refolving to end his days 
in peaceful devotion ; by Padmamuc’hi' he had a 
daughter named Antarmada', and a fon BtiA'tE'- 
Y ana's, to whom, after the example of ancient mo- 
narchs, he reGgned his kingdom, when he grew old, 
add prepared himfelf for a better life. 

Before his death he was very deGrous of per- 
forming the great facrifice of a borfey called Afwam- 
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eiha, but confiderable difficulties ufually attended 
that ceremony ; for the confecrated liorfe was to 
be fet at liberty for a certain time, and followed at 
a,diftance by the owner, or his champion, who was 
ufually one of his near kinfmen ; and, if ptny per- 
fon Ihould attempt to ftop it in its rambles, a battle 
muft inevitably enfue : befides, as the performer of 
a hundred Afwamidbai became equal to the God of 
the firmament, Indria was perpetually on the 
watch, and generally carried off the facred animal 
by force or by fraud ; though he could not pre.* 
vent Bel! from completing his hundredth facrifice j 
and that monarch put the fuprcmacy of the Divas 
to proof, at the time, when the Padma-mandira was 
built on the banks of the Cumudvati ; nor did ho 
prevail againft Raghu, whofe combat with In ora 
himfelfis deferibed byCA'cioA's in a ftyle periodly 
Homerick. The great age of CAFE'iffAs obliged him 
to employ his fon in that perilous and delicate fer-^ 
vice } but In DR A contrived to purloin the fiorfe, 
and Bha'le'yana's refolved never to fee his fa- 
ther or kingdom, unlefs he could recover the myf- 
tical viSim : he wandered, therefore, through fo- 
refts and over deferts, till he came to the bank of 
the Ganges near Avata-pirOt or Ahed-furit about 
twelve erds N. N. W. of Badari-ndt’b s and there, 
in the agonies of defpondence, he |hrew himfelf 
on the ground, wifiiing for death? but Gang a', 
the river goddefs, appeared to him, commanded 
him to return home, and affured hini, that he fiiould 
have a fon, whom fhq would adopt by the name of 

Gan-^ 
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Ga'nge^yasa's, who (hould overcome In dr a, and 
reftore the horfe to his grandfather. Her predic- 
tion was in due time accompliflied ; and the young 
hero defeated the army of In dr a in a pitched ba(;- 
tle near the river Ci/i, whence he acquired the title 
of Virauja-jit, or vanquiflier of Indra ; the 
field of was thence named Samar a~Ji' ham and 
is alfo called Virdjaya, becaufe the flower of heroes 
had been there lulled in the Jleep of death. Bha'- 
ie'y ana's, having a very religious turn of mind, 
placed his fon on the throne, and, obferving that 
his filler Antarmada' had the fame inclinations, 
retired with her to the foreft of Tapas, in Upper 
Egypt i both intending to clofe their days in devout 
aufterities and in meditation on the Supreme Spirit: 
Ma'va'-de'vi', or the goddefs of worldly illufion, 
who refembles tl>e Aphrodite Pandemos of the 
Greeks^ and totally differs from Jnya'-de'vi, or the 
goddefs of celeftial wifdom, attempted to difturb 
them, and, to prevent them from reaping the fruit 
of their piety ; but Ihe was unable to prevail over 
the fervent devotion of the two royal anchorites. 
Her failure of fuccefs, however, gave her an un- 
expefted advantage ; for An tarmada' became too 
much elated with internal pride^ which her name 
implies ; and, boafting of her vidlory over Ma'ya'-» 
Pe'vi', Ihe added, that the inhabitants of the three 
worlds would* pay her homage, that fhe fhould be 
like ArunPhati , the celebrated confort of Va- 
sjsht’ha, and that, after her death, fhe fhould 
have a feat in the fiarry manfion : thi^ vaunt pro- 

’ voiced 
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voked Ma'ya'di'vi' to a phrenfy of rage j and Hrc 
fiew to Aurva, requefting him to fct on fire the 
forcfts of Tapas; but Vishnu, in the fhapc of a 
hollow conical mountain, furrounded the princcfs, 
and favcd her from the flames ; whence the place, 
where ftie flood, was ckllcd the fi'bon of Ch^badita^ 
or the covered, and x!a.&BeriracJ}iitd,or guarded on 
all flies. The enraged goddefs then fent a furious 
tempeft ; but Vishnu, alTuming the form of a large 
tree, fecured her with its trunk and branches at a 
place thence named Racjhitd~fi*hana : MaVa-dt. - 
vi', however, feized her, and call her into a certain 
fea, which had afterwards the name of Amagna, be- 
caufe Vishnu endued its waters with a power of 
fupporting her on their furface ; and they have ever 
fince retained that property, lb that nothing Jinks in 
them. 

The fourth and laft machinaflon was the moft 
dangerous and malignant: De'vi' carried Antar- 
mada' to the fea-fhore, and chained her to a rock, 
that {he might be devoured by a Graba, or fea mon- 
fter; but Vishnu, ever vigilant to preferve her, 
animated a young hero, natped Pa'rasi'ca, who 
flew the monfter, and releafed the intended viSim, 
at a place named, from her deliverance, Uddbdram 
jt'b&n. He conduced her to his own country, and 
married her at a place, called Pd«i^r«i&«,bccaufehe 
there took her by the hand, in the nuptial ceremony ; 
they paired through ‘life happily, and, after death, 
were both feated among the flats, together with Ca- 
and Padmamuc’hi', who had aifo the pa.^ 

tronymick 
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tronymick of Ca'syapi'. Among the immediate 
defcendants of Pa'rasica and AntarmalaCwc 
find Va'rasica and Rasica, who reigned fuccef- 
fively, Timica and Bha'luca, who travelled, as 
merchants, into diftant countries, and Bha'luca'- 

YANi, who feems to have *been the laft of the 
race, • 

The pedigree of Cape'nas has been carefully 
preferved ; and many Brahmens are proud of their 
defcent from him ; 


CehaldyandSf 

Pdyacdyands, 

JJaiteydymdsj 

^vdamoghdyands 

Mutrdyands, • 

Faiyas'an'dhdyandst 

C'barvagdyandst 

Cdnijbdyandst 

VdrtdyandSf lo 

Vdtjandyands^ 


CbarvandyandSf 
Cape'yanas, 
Bbdleyandst 
Cdngeyands, 
Satragdyandsy '• 
Vaildyands 
JdnghrdyandSt 
Cdnfayands. 


Cas'yapa and Adita. 
•Sandildyands, Mamjdyands, 

Jdnavans'dyandsy 
Vdnyavatfdyandst 


A twenty-third prince, named Cansala'yana's, is 
added in fome genealogical tables. 

This is manifeftly the fame ftory with that of 
Cepheus and Cassiopea, Perseus and Androme- 
da. The firft name Was written Caphe us or Ca- 
f’HYRtySjr by the Arcadians and is clearly taken 




{»} Paufan, Awad, 
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from Cape'ya, the termination nai being frequently 
rejeSed : fome alferi, that he left no male iffuc ; 
and Apoluodorus only fays, that he had a daugh- 
ter, named Sterope, the fame, I prefutne, with As- 
DROMEOA. The tvife of Cape'ta was either de- 
feended hcrfelf from Casyapa, or was named 
Ca'syapi', after her marriage with’a prince of that 
lineage. Pa'rasica is declared in the Pur anas to 
have been fo called, becaufe he came from para^ or 
Icyond, that is from beyond the river Cdii^ or from 
the weft of it ; fince it appears from the context, 
that he travelled from weft to eaft ; the countries 
on tJhis fide of the Nile^ with refpe8; to India, have 
thence been ditnomxraxzd.' Arva~fi' ban, or, as the 
Perfians write it, Arahifidn j while thofc' nations, who 
were feated on ibe ether fide of it, were called Para- 
siedb, and hence came the PbaruJU, or Perfa, of 
Lyhia, who are faid fay Plinv to have been of Per- 
origin, or defeendbd from PeSseus, the chief 
feene of whofe achievements was all the country 
from the weftern bank of the Nile to the ocean ; but 
I do not belfeve, that the word Pdrastcdb has any 
relation to the Perfians, who in Satfirit are called 
Pdrafdb, or inhabitants of Parafa, and fometimes 
Pdrafavab, which may be derived from Parasu, or > 
Parafpdh, from their excellent borfes, I muft not 
omit, that Ama-fi’bdn, or Alraiia, is by fome de- 
rived from Arvan, which fignifies a fine berfet the fi- 
nal letter bfeing omitted in compofition : Arvajt is 
' alfo the name of an ancient fage, believed to be a 
fon of Brahma'. 

Ik 
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In order to prove, by every fpecies of evidence, 
ibe identity of the Grecian and Indian fables, I one 
night requefted my Pandit y who is a learned aftro- 
nomer, to flibw me -among the ftars the conftella- 
tion of Anlarmadd •, and he inftantly pointed to 
dromedoy which I had taken care not to fhow him 
foil as an aftcrifm, with which I was acquainted : he 
afterwards brought me a very rare, and wonderfully 
curious, book in Sanferity with a diftin£l chapter on 
the UpanacJliatraSy or conftellations out of the Zodi- 
ack, and with delineations of Cape'ya,, of Ca'sta- 
pi' feated, with a lotos-flower in her hand, of An- 
tarmada", chained with the filh near her, and of 
pA'RAsi'cAholding the head of a menfieTy-which he had 
fain in hattk'y dropping bleed, with fnakes injlead of 
hair, according to the explanation given in the 
book i but let us return to the geography of the 
Purdnas. 

We mentioned, in the firlt feftion, the two jfwd-^ 
Idmuc’bzSy near one of which the father of Cape** 
YANA''s refided: the Jwdldmuc^hi, now Cor cur, 
which was alfo named Andy dfd~dbvi-P ban, was at no 
great diftance from the Tigris, and feems as we in- 
timated before, to be the tSs *A»eti»e of Stra- 
bo (a). I fuppofe it to be the original Ur of the 
Chaldeans-, origim], I fay,becaufe there were feveral 
places of that name,.both in Syria and Cha’dea,’whtie 
fuperftitious honours were paid to fire, either na- 
tural or artificial. The epithet great is applied in 

(«) B. 17. p. 738 

fomc’ 
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fome Purdnas to tliis J'cdtJmic'hi, and in others tn 
that near Baku-, to this, perhaps, by way of emi- 
nence in fanSity, and to that, bccaufe its flames 
were more extended and flcrcer. Laya-fi'bdn, or 
Layavati, where Yisvacse’ka clofcd his days near 
the Call, wc have alfo mentioned in a precedin:; 
feSion ; and it w’as, probably, the Lete of Jose- 
phus (a), or fomc place very near it: Stephavus 
of ByzantluTfi calls it LetopolU, or Latopslis, and fays, 
that it was a fuburb of Memphis near the pyramids 
(3). Ghdra-fi'hdn is yet unknown : it could not 
have been very far from Vifwa-czrii-pura ; but ani- 
verfal fame is applicable to fo many cities of E^pt, 
that we cannot appropriate it to any one of them. 
Of ^apas and Tapovana we have already fpoken ; 
iXidLCb'bdditd,orPertracfl}Ud,xax&\iz.vQ been in thoft; 
forefts of Thebais : the tree of Racjhitd was, poflibly, 
the holy Sycomore mcyitioned by Pliny, fifty-four 
miles above Syene, on the banks of the Mil? ( r). The 
fea of Aaiagna was, moft probably, the A/pbeifiie 
lake, the waters of 'which had, and, fome afiert, to 
have this day, fo buoyant a quality, ihdt nothing 
could fink in them: Mau-jidrel takes particular 
notice of this wonderful' property. That lake was 

not far from Vddhdra-Ji’hdn, or Joppe, where An- 
dromeda was chained to a rock : Pliny fays, that 
, the place of her confinement and deliverance was 
ihown there in his time (d) j and the Sanferit word 

B. 2. py. (f) Phn. Xi. b* C. 29* 

(/.) L. 5. C« 13, and 31. Sec alTo Jtftyhmi Strabu, Mela. 
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Yapmay which the Arabs pronounce Ydfab, and the 
Europeans call Joppa, means deliverance from imminent 
danger. On the Egyptian fhore, oppofite to Joppa, 
•was a place called the Waich-tower of Perseus : by 
Grdha, a crocodile or a lhark, we may underftand 
alfo one of Ra'hu’s defeendants, among whom the 
females were the Graiai, or Grosoe, of the w’ellern 
mythologifts. Pdnigraba was, I fuppofe, the town 
of Panepelis, which could have no relation to the 
God Pani for Herodotus, who had been there, 
informs us, that it was called both Panopolis and 
Ckemmis, that the inhabitants of it paid divine ho- 
nours to Perseus, and boafted that he was born in 
hut had Pah, of whom that hi0orian frequently 
fpeaks, been the tutelary god of the town, he would 
certainly have mentioned that fa0; ; in ihe acts of 
the council of Ephefus, we find that Sabin us was 
Panis Epifeopus, as if one named of the town had 
been Pant or Panis ; and it might have been an- 
ciently named Pdnt grtba, the manfion or place of the 
band, that is of wedlock, which the Greeks would of 
courfe trahflate Panopolis i as we find Rdja-grtba 
' rendered Rdja-naball in the fame fenfe. On the 
banks of the Pliger was another town of that name, 
called Panagrahy Ptolemy j and, to the north of 
it, we fee limica, Rujikibar, Rufuccurmt, and Rttfi- 
cacle, which have a great affinity with Timica and 
Rasica, before mentioned as defeended from Per- 
seus : both Raficbdr and Rqfic-gher are Indian ap- 
pellations of places j the firft meaning the enclofed 
ground, or orchard j and the fecond, ( which is a cor- 
ruption 
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ruption from the Sanfcrit) the houfe of Rafica. Great 
confufion has arifen in the geography of India, from 
the refemblance in found of gber, a houfe a fort- 

refs, and the fecond fyllable of nagar, a town ; thus 
Criffina-nagar is pronounced Ktjhmgher, and Ran>,-na~ 
gar, Kamna~gber, both very erroneoufly ; foBifnagar 
was probably Vijhnu-nagar, or Vifva-nagar : w-e muft be- 
ware of this, and the like, confufion, when we ex- 
amine the many names of places in Lybia and other 
parts of Jfrica, which are either pure Sanfcrit, or 
in fuch of the dialeSs as are fpoken in the weft of 
India. 

Let us conclude this article with obferving, that 
the great extent ofCApE'vA’s empire appears from 
the Greeb mythologifts and other ancient writers ; 
for the moft confiderable part of was called 

Cefbmia from his full name Cape'yanasj the Per-> 
flans from him were flyled Cephenes ; and a diftrifl 
in the fouth of Amma was denominated Cefbem s 
a paflage alfo in Pliny fliows, that his dominion in- 
cluded Ethiopia, Syria, and the intermediate coun- 
tries : “ Ethiopia, fays he, was worn out by the 
wars of the Egyptians, alternately ruling and 
" fervingj it was famed, however, and powerful 
“ even to the ftrejau wars in the reign of Mem- 
" NON ; and that, in the time of King Cepheos, it 
“ had command over Syria, and on our coaft, is 
" evident from the fables of Andromeda/’ 

III. The following legend is taken from the Jkfa- 
J/dcalfa, and is there fold exprefsly to be an Egyptian 

Q . 
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flory. An ancient king, who was named 'Chat u- 
ra'yana, becaufe he was a perfea mafter of the 
four Vedas, to which name Vatsa was ufuaily pre- 
fixed, becaufe he was defcended from Vatsa, a ce- 
lebrated fage, paffed a hundred years in a dark ca- 
vern of Crijhm-giri, or the Black Mountain, on the 
banks of the Cali, performing the moft rigorous aQs 
of devotion : at length Vishnu, furnamed Guha'- 
SAYA, or dwelling in caves, appeared to him, and 
promifed him, all that he defired, male ijfue 5 add- 
ing, that his fon Ihould be named TaMo'vatsa, in 
allufion to the darknefs, in which his father had fo 
long praSifed religious aufterities. Tamo'vatsa 
became a warlike and ambitious, but wife and de- 
vout, prince ; he performed auftere aOis of humi- 
liation to Vishnu, with a defire of enlarging his 
empire ; and the God granted his boon. Having 
heard, that Mifra-Ji’hdn was governed by Nirmar- 
ya'da (a namd, which may polEbly be the origin of 
Nimrod) who was powerful and unjuft, he went ‘ 
with his chofen troops into that country, and, with- 
out a declaration of war, began to adminifter juf- 
tice among the people, and to give them a fpeci- 
inen of a good king ; he even treated with difdain 
an expoftulatory melTage from Nirmarya'da, who 
marched againft him with a formidable army, but ' 
was killed in a battle, which lafted twelve days, and 
in whichTAMo'vATSA fought like a fecond Parasu 
Ra'ma. The conqueror placed himfelf on the 
throne of Mifra, and governed the kingdom with 

perfefl 
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pecfefl equity; his fon BA'HYAVATaA devoted hira- 
fclf to religion, and dwelt in a foreftj having refigned 
his dominion to his Con RucmavatSa, who ten- 
derly loved bis people, and fo highly improved his 
country, that from his juft revenues he amaffed an 
incredible treafure. His wealth was fo great, that 
he raifcd three Mountains^ called Rucmddri, Rajalddrif 
and Retnddri, or the mountain of gold^ of JIher, and 
of gems : the author fays mountains ; but it appears 
from the context that they were fabricks, like moun- 
tains, and probably in a pyramidal form. 

Tamo'vatsa feems to be the Timaus of Mane* 
THO, who fays, according to Mr. Bryant’s tranfla- 
tion, that they once had a king, called Timaus, 

** in whofe reign there came on a fudden into their 
country, alarge body of obfcure people, who with 
” great boldnefs invaded the land, took it withouf 
” oppofition, and behaved very barbaroufly, flay- 
** ing the men, and enflaving their wives and chil- • 
** dren.” The Hindus^ indeed, fay, that the invaders 
were headed by Tamo'vatsa, who behaved with 
juftice to the natives, but almOft wholly deftroyed 
the king's army, as the fon of Jamadaghi nearly 
extirpated the mliiary clafs ; but the fragments of 
Manetho, although they contain curious matter, 
are not free from the fufpicion of errours and tranf- 
pofitions. The feat of Tamo'vatsa, called. Ttfmo- 
matfa-fi’hdni feems to be the town of Thmm, now 
Tmaii^ in the diftrid o£ thmuUes : in later times it 
appears to have communicated its name to thePia^*- 
mtkk branch, and thence to Tmiathis, the prefent 

Q a DmmeStf. 
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Damiata. We before afcertained the lituation o] 
Crifima-giri j and, as to the three ftupendous edi- 
6ces, called mountains, from their fize and form, 
there can be little or no doubt, that they were the 
three great Pyramids near Mijrorft’hdn, or Memphis ; 
which, according to the Purmas and to Pliny, 
were built from a motive of oftentation, but, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, were momments of tyranny. Ruc- 
MAVATSA was no tyrant to his own people, whom 
he cberified, fays the Mahdcaipa, tis if they had been 
his own children ; but he might have compelled the 
native Egyptians to work, for the fake of keeping 
them employed, and fubduing their fpirit. It is no 
wonder, that authors differ as to the founders ol 
■thofe vaft buildings ; for the people of Egypt, fays 
Herodotus, held their memory in fuch deteftation, 
that they would not even pronounce their names 5 
they told him, however, that they were built by a 
herdfman, whom be calls Philitius, and who was 
a leader of the Palis or'Bbils mentioned in our firfl 
feSion. The pyramids might have been called 
mountains of gala, filver, and precious ftones, in the 
hyperbolical ftyle of the Eaft ; but I rather fuppofe, 
that the firft was faid to be of gold, becaufe it was 
coated with yellow marble ; the fecond of fiher, be- 
caufe it had a coating of white marble ; and the 
third of jewels, becaufe it excelled the others in mag- 
nificence, being coated with a beautiful fpotted 
marble of a fine grain j and fufceptible of an ex- 
cxquifite polifh {a). The Brahmens never under- 

(«) Savaiy, V. I, p. 246. 
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fiood, that any pyramid in Mifta-fi'hnk, or Egrpt^ 
■was intended as a repofitory for the dead s and no 
fuch idea is conveyed by the Mabdea^pa, where fe- 
veral other pyramids are exprefsly mentioned as 
places of worfliip. There are pyramids now at 
Benares^ but on a fmall fcale,%vith ftibterranean pafT- 
ages under them, which are faid to extend many 
miles ; when the doors, which clofe them, are 
opened, we perceive only dark holes, which do not 
fe^ra of great extent, and pilgrims do no longer re- 
fort to them, through fear of mephitick air, or of 
noxious reptiles. The narrow paffage, leading to 
the great pyramid in was defigned to render 

the holy apartment lefs acceiEble, and to infpire the 
votaries with more awe ; the caves of the oracle at 
Delphi, of Trophonius, and of New-Grange in Ire- 
land, had narrow paflages anfwering the purpofe of 
thofe in Egypt and ; nor is it unreafonable to 
fuppofe, that the fabulous, relations concerning the 
grot of the Sihyl in Italy, and the purgatory of St. 
Patrick, were derived from a fimilar praSice and 
motive, which feem to have prevailed over the 
whole pagan world, and are often alluded to in Scrip- 
ture. M. Maijllet has endeavoured to (how, in 
a moft elaborate work, that the founders of the 
great pyramid lay entombed in it, and that its en» 
trance was afterwards ciofed ; but it appears, that 
the builder of it was not buried there ; and it was 
certainly opened in the times of Hkeodotus and 
PeiMY. On my deferibing the great Egyptian py- 
ramid to feveral very learned Brdkmns, they de- 

Q 3 dared 
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dared it at once to have been a temple; and one of 
them afl<ed, if it had not a communication under 
grpund v^ith the river Cali : when I anfwered, that 
fuch a paflage was mentioned as having exifted, and 
that a well was at this day to be feen, they unani- 
moufly agreed, that it was a place appropriated to the 
worfcip of P AD M A n E ' V i,and that the fuppofed tomb 
•was a trough, which, on certain feftivals, her priefts 
ufed to fill with the facred water and lotos-flowers. 
What Pliny fays of the Labyrinth is applicable alfo 
to the Pyramid ; fome infifted, that it was the pa- 
lace of a certain king ; fome, that it had been the 
tomb of Mccais ; and others, that it was built for 
the puipofe of holy rites ; a diverfity of opinion 
among the Greeht which fliows how little we can 
rely on them ; and in truth, their pride made them 
in general very carelefs and fuperficiai inquirers into 
the antiquities and literatur?: of other nations. 

IV. A SINGULAR ftory, told in ih.t Uttar a-ebari- 
tra, feems conne&ed with the people, whom, from 
their principal city, w'e call Romans. It is related, 
that a fage, named A'lava'i.a relided on the verge 
of Himadriy and fpent his time in cultivating or- 
chards and gardens ; his name or title implying a 
fmall canal or trench, ufually dug round trees, for 
the purpofe of watering them. He had an only 
fon, whofe name, in the patronymick form, was 
A'lava'li ; the young Brahmen was beautiful as 
Ca'made va, but of an artjorous and roving difpo- 
fition ; and, having left the houfe of his father, in 
company with fome youths like himfelf, he travelled 

51s 
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as far as the city of Romacd, which is defcribed as 
agreeably fituated, and almoft impregnabiy ftrong. 
The country, in which it ftood, was inhabited by 
Mlecb’has, or men who fpeak a barbarous dialeft, 
and their king had a lovely daughter, who happen- 
ing to meet A'lava'i,!, found means to difcourf© 
with him : the young pair were foon mutually en- 
amoured, and they had frequent interviews in a> 
fecret grove or garden ; ull the princefs became 
pregnant, and, her damfeis having betrayed her to 
the king, he' gave orders for the immediate execu- 
tion of A'lava'li : but fee had fufficient power to 
efFcQ: his efcape from the kingdom. He returned 
home ; but, his comrades haying long deferted him, 
and informed his father of his intercourfe with the 
daughter of a MlecFba, the irritated fage refufed to 
admit him into his manfion : he wandered, there- 
fore, from country to •country, till he arrived in 
Bar&ara, where he fuffered extreme pain from the 
burning fands ; and having reached the banks of 
the Cnjbnd, he performed a rigorous penance for 
many years, during which he barely fupported life 
with water and dry leaves. At length Maha'de'- 
vA appeared to him, alTured him that his offence 
was forgiven, and gave him leave, on his humble 
requeft, to fix his abode on the banks of the holy 
river Cd% reftoring him to his loft facerdotal clafs, 
and promifing an increafe of virtue and divine ir- 
radiation, From the charaSer, in which the God 
f^pveakd himfelf, he was afterwards named Agka- 

Q 4 np'aa, 
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he'sa, or Lord of him who forfskes fin ; and the Na- 
tion of A'lava'li was called Arhahefa-Jl'hdn, or 
Aghahefam. 

^ Now we find the outline of a fimilar tale in the an- 
cient Rotnsn hiftory ; and one would think that the 
writers wifiied to fupply what was deficient in 
it. The old deities of Rome were chiefly niral, fuch 
as the Fauns, the Sylvans, and others who prefided 
over orchards ztid. gar dens, like the fage A'lava'la : 
the Sanferit word ala, which is lengthened to dkvd^ 
la, when the trench is carried quite round the tree, 
feeras to be the root of »Aw< 6, a vineyard or an or- 
chard, aXmi in the fame fenfe, gardens, and 
a gardener or hulbandman. We read of 
Vertomn a with child by Apollo, the daughterof 
Faunus by Hercules, and thofeof Numitor and 
.Tarchetius, by fome unknown Gods, or at leaft 
in a fupernatural manner jr which may be the fame 
ftory differently told ; the king of the MlicFhas 
would, no doubt, have faved the honour of his fa- 
mily, by’ pretending that his daughter had received 
the carefles pf a rural divinity. 

The origin of Rome is very uncertain? but it ap- 
pears to have been at firft a pl^'Ceof worlhip raifed 
by the Pela/gs, under the command of a leader, who, 
like many others, was named Hercules s by ereQi'' 
jng other edifices round it, they made it the capi, 
|al of their new weftern fettlements; and it be- 
came fo ftrong a city, that the called kRhome, 

or power itfeff : but RmaU, which all the Hindus 
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place very far in the weft, was thus denominated, 
according to them, from Roma, or wool, becaufe its 
inhabitants wore mantles of woollen cloth as the 
Greeks gave the epithet of from linen 

vefture, to the people of Egypt and to thofe caftern 
nations, with whom they were acquainted. Plisy 
fays, that the primitive name of Rome was ftudi- 
oufly concealed by the Romans {a)-, but Augus- 
tine informs us, that it was Febris : probably that 
wordfliould be written Fhcheris. About two gene- 
rations before the trojan war, the Pelajgi began to 
lofe their inOuence in the weft, and Rome gradually 
dwindled into a place of little or no confequcnce j 
but the old temple remained in it ; according to the 
rules of grammatical derivation, it is more proba- 
ble, that RoMUi.uswas thus named, becaufehe was 
found, when an infant, near the fite of old Rom% 
than that new Rome, jtfhich he rebuilt and reftored 
to power, fliould have been fo called from Romu- 
lus. A certain Romanos, believed to be a fon of 
Ulysses* is by fome fuppofed to have built Rom, 
with as little reafon as Romulus; if, indeed, they 
were not the fame perfonage : Romanos, perhaps, 
was the King Latinos, whom Hesiod mentions as 
very powerful ; but, whether he was the foreign 
prince, whofe daughter infpired A'lava'l* with 
love, ,I cannot pretend to decide ; however, thefe 
inquiries relate to the dwtp oiVarihai and the fcope 
pf our work leads us back to that of Cush a. 
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It is reafonable to believe, that Aghahifam was 
the celebrated and ancient city of Jmm, in the vi- 
cinity of the little Crtjhnd, or the Aftahoras oar oldi 
geographers, now called Tacaxze ; which, according 
to Mr. Brucje, is the largeft river in A^Jfinia, next 
to the Ahay or Nile (a) : it is alfo held /acred, and 
the natives call it 7‘enufi Ahay, ox Little Nile, a 
very ancient appellation j for Strabo gives the 
name of Tenefis to the country bordering on' that 
river (^). Hence, perhaps, the ancients mijftook 
this river for the Nile, to which they erroneoufly 
applied the name Siris ; for the true Siris appears 
to be the Little Crijhnd. The Agms, who live to» 
wards the heads of the Nile and the Tacazze, 
may have derived their name from Agbaha; and 
we find the race of A'cava'ci fettled as well in 
the ifles of the Red Sea, near the Aiyffinian coaft, 
as in the country adjacent ^to Agbahejam ; thofe 
ides were called Alien and Alakce j and, in the dif- 
triHs about the Tacazze, were the Elei or Eleii, fur- 
named Rhizopbagi, who dwelt on the banks of the 
Afispva, and the AiUhoras ; in which denominations 
of ifiands and tribes we may trace the radical word 
A'la or A’lava'a, 

The fmaller Crtjhnd was fo denominated, either 
bccaule its waters were black, or becaufe it had its 
'prigin from an achievment of Crishna'j and its 
»ame Apbtmati, was giveii on an occafion, which 
|ias been already mentioned, but which may here 

fs) 3^ P* *57‘ | 6 . p. 770 . 
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be related at large from the Brahnmtda. When 
Crisiina vifited Sani^ha.~iwtp^ and had deftroyed 
the demon, who infefted that delightful country, he 
pafled along the bank of a river, and was charmed 
with a delicious odour, which its waters diffufed, 
in their courfe : he was eager to view the fource 
of in fragrant a ftream, but was informed by the 
native , that it flov.’cd from the temples of an ele- 
phant, inih enfdy large, milk white, and beautifully 
forme.dj that he governed a numerous race of cle- 
phants, and' that the udoriferous fluid, which exud- 
ed from his temples, in the feafon of love, had 
formed the river, which, from his name, was called 
Sanc’bandgd j that the Devas^ or inferior f^ods, and 
the Apfarafes, or nymphs, bathed and fported in its 
waters, impafSoned and intoxicated with the liquid 
perfume. The Hindu poets frequently allude ta 
the fragrant juice wbiqh oozes, at certain fcafons, 
from imall du8:s in the temples of the male ele- 
phant, and is ufeful in relieving him from the re- 
dundant moifture, with which he is then opprefled ; 
and they even deferibe the bees as allured by the 
fcent, and miftaking it for that of the fweeteli 
flowers; but though Arrian mentions this curi- 
ous faft, no modern naturalifl, I believe, has takeq 
notice of 'it. Crishna was more defirous than 
before of feeing fo wonderful a phenomenon, and 
formed a defign of poffefling the elephant himfelf j 
but Sanc’hanA'ga led-againft him a vaft army of 
elephants, and attacke’d him with fuch fury, that the 
ipcarnate God fpent fevco days in fobduing the af- 

failants, 
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failants, and feven more in attempting to feize their 
leader, whom at laft he was obliged to kill with a 
ftroke of his Chacra: the head of the huge beaft 
had no fooner fallen on the ground, where it lay 
like a mountain, than a beautiful Yacjha, or Genius, 
fprang from the body, who proftrated himfelf before 
CaisHNA, informing him, that he wasVtjAYAVEan- 
HANA, who had once offended Maha'de'va, and 
been condemned by him to pafs through a mortal 
form, that he was fupremely bleffed in owing his 
deliverance to fo mighty a God, and would inftant- 
ly, with his pcrmiffion, return to his appeafed maf- 
ter. The viQor affented, and left the field of bat- 
tle ; where, from the bones of the flain elephants; 
rofe a lake, thence named Afi'hitcaraga^ from which 
flowed the river Aphmaiiy whofe hallowed waters, 
adds the author of the Furma^ remove fin and 
worldly affe6lions : afi'hit a hone, pronounced oJi'U 
in fome provinces, is clearly the Greek oVW, and 
its derivative afi'bimat becomes afi’himdn, in the 
firft cafe mafeuline; whence the river is by fome 
old geographers called Aifiamenos ; for the names of 
rivers, whixJh arc feminine for the moft part in 
Sanfcrii, are generally mafeuline in the weftern lan- 
guages. We find it named alfo Afiahoras and Jfia- 
bar as ; for Aji'himra means the moft excellent hone, 
or ivory ; and the AJiahcS'ce, who lived, fays Pliny, 
pn its banks, took their name, perhaps, from the 
river, the word aft' hi being pronounced dti and ddi - 
jn fome vulgar dialeSs ; as the Smferit word bafti, 
ap elephant, is corrupted into bdli-, March, op 
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Sanc'bdndgdf was anciently named Ajlofaias, or Aj- 
fufoias, poffibly from Hajiifravai or jlmoUg from eft 
elephant^ in alluBon to the legend before related ; 
and one would have thought HaJIimaii, or Hajli- 
mdn, a more rational appellation for the TacazzSf 
fince there are in faS many elephants in the conn.*, 
try, which it waters. We mull beware of con- 
founding Sanc’hajja'ga or the Elephant of Sanc’ha- 
dwzp, with Sanc’ha-n a'ga, or the Sheil-ferpant, of 
whom 'we have already given a fufficient account, 
and concerning whom we have nothing to add, ex- 
cept that the people of the mountains, now called 
Kvildby have legendary traditions of a fnakc, who 
formerly reigned over them, and conquered the 
kingdom of Siri, 

V. Concerning the river Nandd, or the Nik of 
Ahyjiniat we meet with the following tales in the 
PadmacdJ&a, or Treajure of Lotos-flowers. A king^ 
named Apya'yana, finding himfelf declining very 
low in the vale of years, refigned his throne to 
Apa'mvatsa, his fon, and repaired with his wife 
Sarmada' to the hermitage of a renowned and 
holy Brahmen^ whofe name was Mrica, or Mricu, 
intending to confult him on the mode of entering 
into the Aflema^ or order, called •vdnapreft'ba : they 
found only the fon of the fage, named Mdrea, or 
Mdreava^ who gave them full inftru&ions, and ac- 
companied them to the hilly parts of the country, 
where he advifed them *o refide. When they ar- 
rived at their deftined retreat, the DevaSt pleafed 
with their piety, fcattered flowers on them like rain. 
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whence the mountains were called PuJhpavar^Pja^ 
according to the derivation of the Mythologifts j 
but P'ufipavaffltamt which is the name oi‘ the coun- 
try round them, may Cgnify no more than the re- 
gion of flowers : the Gods were not fatisfied with a 
Ihower of bloffoms, and when the firfl: ceremonies 
were performed -at Pujhpa-iserfa-Ji'hdnt they rained 
alfo tears of joy j which being mingled with thofe of 
the royal pair and the pious hermit, formed the ri- 
ver Nandi, whofe waters haflened to join the Ca% 
and their united ftreams fell at length into the 
Sanc'babdhi, or fea of Sane' ha. The goddefs, who 
prefided over the Nandi, pafled near the manfion 
of a fage, named Sa'ntapana, a child of Santa- 
PANA, or the Sun, who ran with delight to meet 
her and conduSed her near his hermitage, where 
Decatds and Rtjkis were alfembled to pay her di- 
vine honours : they attended her to the rhree of 
her, confluence with the great Cnfhni, near which 
was afterwards built Sintapana-^’hdn, a-id there 
the fage fixed z.linga, or emblem of Sa'ntapana- 
'sivA, to which proftrations muft be made, after 
preferibed ablution in the hallowed waters, by all 
fuch as defire a feat in the manCons of Swerga. 

Tuz mountains and country of Pufipavarfia feem 
to be thofe round the lake Deubea, which immedi- 
ately after the rains, fays Mr.' Bruce, look, from 
the bloifoins of the fVanz^, as if they were covered 
with white linen or new fellen fnow. Diodorus 
calls them Pjeuaras in the oblique cafe j and Stra- 
so, Pfebacsi the lake itfelf being alfo named 
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boat or Pfehoy from the Sanfcrit word pujhpa' Bv 
one of the old Mndu writers, the ritcr Nanda is 
placed between Barbara and Cujba-i’veip ; by an- 
other in Sanc’ha~imp itfelf ; but this is eafily recon- 
ciled, for, according to the more ancient divifion 
of the earth, the exterior dwip of Cush a was confi- 
dered as a part of Sanc’ha-dwip ^ though, in the new 
divifion, it is juft the reverfe ; all agree, that the 
Nanda runs, in great part of its courfe, from fouth to 
north } . and hence many Brahmen% draw a conclu- 
fion, which ’by no means follows, that the Ca/?, 
which it joins, muft flow from weft to eaft. Santa- 
pana-ft’hdn, I conceive to have ftood at the prayd;;a 
or trivenl, that is, at the confluence of the fmallcr 
Crijhnd with the united waters of the Nandd and 
the edit ; and I fuppofe it to have been the Apocli- 
Nis oppidum of Pliny (a), or the capital of the Adia* 
harcB^ called alfo Megahrif whom I have already 
mentioned : for Sa'ntapan a was an twatar, or in- 
earnate form of the Sun, and the country round 
is aframa, or hermitage, is known to this day by 
the name of Kmra, which means the Sun, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bruce, and which is no other than the 
Sanfcrit word Cwdra, or going round the earth : the 
Nanddt I prefume, or Nile of Abyjfinia, was alfo 
named the rivenof Sa'ntapana, whence the Greeki 
firft made Aftapia in the oblique cafe, and thence, 
as ufual formed the nominative Aftapus. Ac- 
cording to the PurdnaStfhe Nandd and the Little 


(a) hib. 6. Cap. 30. 
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Crijhna unite, before they fall into the Ca/ij and 
Ptolemy alfo fuppofes that they join near the 
fouthern border of Meroe^ and then are divided, 
one branch flowing eaftward, and another weft- 
ward, into the main body of tlie Nile: that inquifi- 
tive geographer acknowledges himfelf indebted for 
much ufeful information to^ many learned Indians^ 
whom he knew at Alexandria^ and thofe Hindus were 
probably acquainted with the Purdnas-, but 'Era- 
tosthenes was better informed than Ptolemy, 
with refpe6b to the rivers in queftion ; and the 
miftake of the Hindu authors may have arifen from 
a faS, mentioned by Mr. Bruce, that, during -the 
rains, the floods divide themfelves, part running 
weftward into the Nile, part eaftward into the Ta- 
eazzL It fhould not be omitted, that the country 
of the fage Mricu and his fon Ma'rcava, feems 
to be that of the Macrobiir, now inhabited by the 
Gonguas, Cubes, and Sbangallas ; the Greeks, accord- 
ing to their cuftom, having changed Marcaba into 
Macrcbios, or long-lived j though that country, fays 
the Ahyjjliman traveller, is one of the moft unhealthy 
on earth } indeed, if Ma'rcande'ya, the fon of 
MRi.CANDn, be the fame perfon with Ma'rcava, 
he was truly Maerehios, and one of the nine long- 
lived fages of the Purdns. 

VI. The next legend is taken from the MsMcal- 
pa: and we introduce it here as illuftrative of that, 
which has been related in the fecotid feftion, con- 
cerning the two Indian Gods of Medicine, to whom 
forae places in Egypt were confecrated. 


A MOST 
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A MOST pious and venerable fage, named Rishi'- 
ce'sa, being very far advanced in years, had re- 
folved to vifit, before he died, all the famed places 
of pilgrimage j and, having performed his rcfolu- 
tion, he bathed at laft in the facred water of the 
where he obferved fome fifties engaged in 
amorous play, and refle6ling on their numerous 
progeny, which would fport like them in the 
ftream, he lamented the improbability of leaving 
any children ; but, fince he might poffibly be a fa- 
ther, even atdns great age, he went immediately to 
the king of that country, Hiranyaverna, who 
had fifty daughters, and demanded one of them in 
marriage. So ftrange a demand gave the prince 
great uneafinefs ; yet he was unwilling to incur the 
difpleafure of a faint, whofe imprecations he dread- 
ed: he, therefore, invoked Heri, or Vishnu, to 
infpire him with a wife anfwer, and told the hoary 
philofopher, that he fliould marry any one of his 
daughters, who of her own accord Ihould fix on him 
as her bridegroom. The fage, rather difconcerted, 
left the palace ; but, calling to mind the two fons 
of Aswini', he haftened to their terreftrial abode, 
and requefted, that they would beftow on him both 
youth and beauty: they immediately condu&ed 
him to Ahhimataia^ which we fuppofe to be Ahydus 
iu Upper Egypt ; and, when he had bathed in the 
pool of Rupi^amana, he was re&ored to the flower 
of his age with the graces and charms of Ca'ma- 
db'va. On his return to the palace^ he entered 
the fecret apartments, called aiftal^rat where the 

’ R fifty 
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fifty priiieefies were aflcmbled ; and they were all 
fo tranfported with the vifion of more than human 
beauty, that they fell into an erjiafyt whence the 
place was afterwards named Mdka-Ji'hdn, or Mobanat 
and is, poffibly, the fame with Mobmnan : they no 
fooner had recovered from their trance, than each of 
them exclaimed, that fhe would be his bride ; and, 
their altercation having brought HxaANVAvsRNA 
into their apartment, he terminated the conteft, by 
giving them all in marriage to Rishice'sa, who 
became the father of a hundred fons-; andj when 
he fucceeded to the throne, built the city of 
Si/tc'havtrddhana, framed or celeftial, felf- 

moving cars, in which he vifited the gods, and 
made gardens abounding in delights, which rival- 
led the bowers of Ind&a ; hut, having gratified 
the defire, which he formed at Mstjyafmgama, or 
the place where the Jipi were aJemhUd, he refigned 
the kingdom to his eldeft fon Hihanyavriodha, 
and returned in his former fhape to the banks of 
the CM, where he elpfed his days in devotion. 

VII. A very cwnmunicative Pmdit having told 
me a Ihort ftory, which belongs to the fubjeQ of 
this fe&ion, it feems proper to mention it, though 
I do not know, from what PHtin it is taken. 
Arusa'tri, the fifth in defeent from Atri be- 
fore named, was performing religious rites on the 
Peainica mountains near the fite of the modern 
C<8N</, when a hero, whofe name was Tul^^a, de- 
fired his fpiritual advice i informing him^ that he 
bad juft completed the conqueft of Barbara, fuh^ 

. dued 
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<3ued tlie Sydmame'hm^ who lived to the call of the 
river Cdll, and overcarae the Smc^hAytmas, but that 
fo great an effufion of blood, for the fake of domi- 
nion and fame, had ftained his foul with a finful 
impurity, which he was defirous of expiating ; the 
Sage accordingly prefcribed a fit penance, which 
the conqueror performed in the interior Cufkam 
dwip. A certain Thoulhs, or Taules, is men- 
tioned nn Egypiiaa hiftory as a fon of Oaus, the 
Shepherd. 

VIII. iN’the firft part of this effay, we iatimated 
an Opinion, that Ugra-ft*bd% was a part of MmfMs,. 
and that Ugra, whom the Hindus make a king of 
Huadraca in Gujjara-des or Guj&rdt^ was the Ucho- 
reus, or Ogdous, of the Greeks ; nor is it impoffi- 
ble, that V exoris, who is reprcfentcd as a great con- 
queror, was the fame perfon with Uchoreus. The 
ftory of Ugra, or Ugi^se'na, we find in a hook, 
entitled, Amarejwara-/eugrakfi‘iunira ; from which 
the following paffage is verbally tranfiated: “ 

** rase'na, chief of kings, was a bri^ ornament 
" of the Yddofoa race 5 and, having taken Crishna 
“ for his affociate, he became fovereign of all the 
« Bwipasi the Devds^ the Yucfias, and the Mdefia^ 
** fiSf paid him tribute again and again ; having 
" entered Cufia-d'vsipi and vanquifhed its pitncim 
** date with pride, the monarch raifed att Image of 
** IswABrA on the banks of the river CiSS, whence 
** the Cod was failed by the title of Uore'swara, 
« apd the place was called 
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IX. The following legend from the Uitara-* 
Chanda is raanifeftly connefted with the oldeft hif-> 
lory and mythology in the world. Indka, king of 
iljferw, having flain a Daitya of the facerdotal clafs, 
was obliged to retire from the world, in order to 
perfonn the penance ordained for the <jrime of 
Brahmabatya^ or the murder of a Brahmen : bis do- 
minions were foon in the greateft diforder, and the 
rebel Daityas oppreffed the DivaSf who appKed for 
aflSftance to Nahusha, a prince of diftinguifhed vir» 
tues, whom they unanimoufly eleQed king of their 
heavenly manfions, with the title of De'vanahusha* 
His firft objeS; was to reduce the Daityas and the 
foverei^ns of all the who had lhaken oS 

their allegiance; for which purpofe he raifed an 
iramenfe army, and marched through the interior 
Cujha-dwipf or Iran and AraUa, through the exte- 
rior dfimp of CusHA, or Et^ieptay through Smc'ha~ 
dwip or Egypty through Vardba-dwip or Europe, 
through Cbmdra-dwip, and through the countries 
now called Siberia and China: when he invaded 
Egyptt he overthrew the combined forces of the 
Cudfla^ifeis and Spdna^mm'bas, with fo terrible a 
carnage, that the CdB, (a word which means alfo 
the female dermrer) was reported to have fwallowed 
up the natives of Egypt, whofe bodies were thrown 
into her ftream. During his travels, he built miny 
platjes of worfhip, and gave each of them the tide 
cSpemandkti^am: the principal rivers of the couh- 
tribs, through which he paUed, were alfo diftin- 
guUhed hy his name ; Nahusha being an appella^is 

tron 
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tion of the Nik,, of the Cbacfiu^ or OmSt of the Fa- 
raha or Ifier^ and of feveral others. He returned 
through India, to Mem, but unhappily fell in love 
with Sachj' or Puio'maja', the confort of Indra, 
who fecretly refolved on perfeQ: fidelity to her lord, 
and, by the advice of Vrihaspati, regent of the 
planet Jupter, and preceptor of the Devas^ pro- 
mifed Nahosha to favour his addreffes, if he 
would vifit her in a ddld, or palanquin, carried 
on the Ihoplders of the holieft Brahmans i he had 
fuflBcient influence to procure a fet of reverend 
bearers ; but fuch was the flownefs of their motion, 

tf 

and fo great was his eagernefs to fee his beloved, 
that he faid, with impatience, to the chief of them* 
Serpe, Serpe, which has precifely the fame fenfe in 
Sanfcrit and in Latin i and the fage, littk ufed to 
fuch an imperative, anfwered, " be thyfelf a fcr- 
“ pent." Such was the power of divine learning, 
that the imprecation was no fooner pronounced, 
than the king fell on the earth in the fiiape of that 
large ferpent, which is called Ajdgata in Sanferitt 
and Boa by naturalifts ; ih that ftate of humiliation 
he found his way to the Black Mmntains, and glid- 
ed in fcarch of prey along the banks of the CdB t 
but, having once attempted to fwallow a Bfdktm 
deeply learned in the Vedas, he felt a fcondhilig 
flame in his throat, and was obliged to difgoi^e 
^the fage alive, by conta& with whom, his own in- 
tellers, which had bf en obfcured by his fall, be- 
,,cajne irradiated, and be remeB6|>Wed with pi^i- 
* Ipnct his crime and its ptmiShmcnt. He omJhd, 

R 3 frooi 
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from ffeat day, to devour .human creatures, and, 
having recovered hi's articulation, together with his 
underftanding, he wandered through the regions 
adjacent to the Nile^ in fearch of fome holy Brdb- 
men^ who could predift the termination of his de- 
ferved mifery ! with this view he put many artful 
queftioas to ail, whom he met, and at length receiv- 
ed information, that he would be reftored to his 
priftine lhape by the fons of Pandu. He had no 
yefource, therefore, but patience, and .again' tra- 
verfed the world, vifiting all the temples and places 
of pilgrimage, which he had named from hirofelf in 
his more fortunate expedition : at lai); he came to 
the fsdwy mountains of Himalaya^ where he waited 
with refignation for the arrival of the Pan'davas, 
whofe adventures are the fubjefl of Vyasa’s great 
Epic Poem. 

This fable of De^va-naiiUsha, who is always 
called Deo-naosh, in the' popular dialeSs, is clear- 
ly the fame in part with that of Dionysus, whe- 
ther it allude to any Angle perfonage, or to a whole 
colony j and we fee in it the origin of the Grecian 
fi8ion, that of Dionysus was fewed up in the 
Jlfew, or of JuPitEB t for iW<r*, on which 
Deva-naupsha refided for a time, “feas the feat of 
of Indba, or Zeus Ombnas: by the way, we muft 
not confound the celeftkl- Him with a mountain of 
the fame appellation near which the natives, 
IBodot'ding to the late Mr. Foest^b, ftill call Mer^ 
and the Hinias^ who conAder it as a fplintey 
pf the hcaYOsly moontaiii, and fuppofe, that the 
. god^ 
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gods occafionally defccnd on it, have named Mera- 
fringa. Names are often fo ftrangely corrupted, 
that we fufpeS Dro*WAUSH to be aifo the SytbiM 
monarch, called Tahaus by Jostjn.(j»), and Tau- 
N ASii by JoRN AN DEs, who coiiquercd AJia^ travelled 
into Egypt, and gave his name to the river, othcrwife 
called Jaxartesi we have already mentioned Nshs as 
a Greek name of the Ntk, and the Danube or Iftar 
was known alfo by that of Danuftus or Nanais (h) t 
in which points the Pnrdnas coincide with Horus, 
Apollo, Eustathius, and StRAso. 

X. The author of the Vis'va-prmds gives an ac- 
count of an extraordinary perfonage, named Dar- 
da'nasa, who was lineally defcended from the 
great Jamadagni : his father, Abhava'na's lived 
on the banks of the river VUaJid, where he con- 
ftantly performed afts of devotion, explained the 
Vedas to a multitude «f pupils, and was chofen by 
Chitrarat’ha, who though a Va/J^a, reigned fa 
that country, as his^Titra, or fpirltual guide. Young 
Darda’na'sa had free accefs to the fccret apart- 
ments of the palace, where the daughter of the 
king became enamoured of him, and eloped with 
hipj through fear of deteftion, carrying away all 
the jewels and other wealth that Ihe could colleE : 
the lovers travelled from hill to hill, smd from 
foreft' to jEbreft, until they reached the banks of the 
Cd/e, where their property fecured them a happy 
retreat, Pramo'da, a virtuous ao4 learned £rdbt 

* {«) Lib.* I. Cap, I# and lib* 2* Cap* 360 

(i) E^Jfatk m jPWnf . Tv 2pS* 
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men of that country, had’a beautiful daughter, nam- 
ed Pramada', -whom Darda'na'sa, with the aflent 
of the princefs, took hy the hani^ that is married, ac- 
cording to the rites preferibed in the Vedai and 
his amiable qualities gained him fo many adherents, 
that he was at length chofen fovereign of the whole 
region, which he governed with mildnefs and 
wifdom. His anceftry and pofterity are thus ar- 
ranged ; 


Jdmadagni, 

Prachind,!, 

^dmdnas. 


Jamadagni. 

Abhaydnas, 

Darda'na's, 

' Vdmbbrhmds, 


Ndftttrdnds, 

Bhunjdfids, 

Crauncbdnds, 

Abbayd^atdnds, 


^iednds, 

Bbdbdms, 

Traiedyanyds, 

Avaddtdnds. 


The river, here named Vttajid, and vulgarly Je~ 
lam, is the Hydafpes of the Greeks ; a nation, who 
lived on its banks, are called Dardaneis, by Diony- 
sius (a); and the Grea«»DARnANUs was probably 
the fame with Daroa'na'sa, who travelled into 
Egypt with many affociates. We ftndjjpi race of Tro- 
jans in Egypt 5 a mountain, called anciently Troicus, 
and now T wa, fronted MBapUs j and at the foot of 
it was a place aftually named Troja, near the 
fqppoifed to have been an old fettlement of Troyans, 
who bad fied from the forcev of Men e lavs } but 

^ y Periegv, II.— 38, 


CtEST A«. 
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Ctesias, who is rather blameabie for credulity than 
for want of veracity, and raoft of whofe fables are 
to be found in the PurduSt was of a different opi- 
nion; for he afferted, according to Diodorus of 
Skilyy that Troja in Egypt was built by TryanSy who 
had come from AJfyria under the famed Semira- 
Mis (a), named Sami'rama' by the ancient Htudit 
writers ; and this account is confirmed by Hero- 
dotus, who fays, that a race of Dardanians were 
fettled on die banks of the river GyndeSy near the 
Tigris (i>), where, I imagine, Dardana'sa and his 
affociates firft eftablifiied themfelves, after their de- 
parture from India (c). Eustathius, in his com- 
ment pn the Periegejisy diftinguilhes the Dardimeis 
from the Dardanoiy making the firft an Indiatty and* 
the fecond a Tryan, race (dj ; but it feems probable^ 
that b(5th races had a c^mon origin : when ilo- 
M£R gives the Troyans the title of Mero^mSy be al- 
ludes to their eaftern origin from the borders df 
Meru 1 the very name of King Merws being no 
other than M^erupA, or fevofeign of that moun- 
tainous region. 

We come now to a perfon of a different 
cbaspafiier; not ^prince or a hero, but a baw^ 
whofe life isithuil deferibed i» the Vis'vf^drvti ^ 
the baftks4of4»it^ Cad dwelt a J^abfmty 


was LE^HA'h'ANA'sj -a fage rig 

*■ 
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fisilled in the learning of the Vedas, and firmly at- 
tached to the worChip of Heri ; but, having no 
jnalelffue, he was long difconfolate, and made cer- 
tain oblations to the God, which proved accepta- 
ble ; fo that his wife Sa'ncriti became pregnant, 
after.fhe had taftedpartof the eb&ru, or-cake of rice, 
which had been oifered : in due time, fiie was de- 
livered of a beautiful boy, whom the Srdimens, 
convened at the jdtacarma, or ceremony on his birth, 
unanimoufly agreed to name Heridatta, or given 
by the divinity. When the f&nfcira, or inftitution 
of a Brahmen, was completed, by his inveftiture 
with the facerdotal firing, and the term of his ftu- 
dentlhip in the Vida wa^ paft, hisv parents urged him 
' to enter into the fecmd order, or that of a married 
man ; but he ran into the woods, and palfed imme- 
diately into the fourth order, difclaiming all world- 
ly connexions, and whojly devoting himfelf to 
ViSHN u. He continually praXifed the JamddUySga, 
or union with tbs deity by (ontemplstkn ; fixing his 
mind fo intenfely on God, that his vital foul feetned 
concentrated in the Brahma-randhm% or . pineal 
gland* while his animal faoultka were fufpended, 
but bis body fiill uncorrupted, till 'the reflux of 
the fpirits put them again in motion: a ftate, in 
which the Hinius affert, that ibme Yogis have re- 
pained for years, and the fanciful 'gradations of 
which are minutely defcribed in the Ybgafdjira, 
and even delineated in the figures called Sbatchacra, 
under the emblems of lotos flowers, with different 
petals, according to the fuppofed fta*. 
, tions 
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tions of the foul, in her myftical afcent. From this 
habit of merging all his vital fpirilSy in the idea of 
the Supreme Being, Heridatta was named Li'- 
na'sh } a name which the people repeated with 
enthufiafiB; and he became the or ipiritual 
direSor, of the whole nation : he then rambled 
over the earth, finging and dancing, like a man in 
a phrenfy; but he fang ikj hymns, except thofe 
which himfelf had compofed ; and hence it came, 
that- ail older Jbymns were negleQied, while thofe of 
Lika'su alone were committed to merory from his 
tips, and acquired univerfal celebrity. Other par- 
ticulars of his life are mentioned in the Purdnas^ 
where fragments of his poetry are, moft probably 
cited : I have no doubt, that he was the fame per-». 
fon with the Linus of the Greeks % and, if his 
hymns can be recovered, they will be curious at 
lead, if not iaftruftive. Liha'su was the eighdt 
in delcenc from the fageB«ARAnwA'jA, whom foaai| 
ctdl the fon of Vrihaspati, or the regent of Ju- 
f irER : he is faid to have married at an advanced 
age, by the fpecial command of Heri, and five of 
his defendants are named in the following pe* 
digpeetrt 


Bkaraqwa'ja,' 

. 1 p 


JLec*i>dy0iidSf • 

Li'n VsU, or Ziadjmdr, 
Camddyanast ao 
« Md/hdpmm,. 
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Bhrityayandsy Sdnc'baldyandSj 

Sk'bdydnds, Cdi'ucdyands, 

XII. The tale of Lubdhaca relates both to 
the morals and aftronotny of the Hindus, and is 
conftantly recited by the Brdbmns on the night of 
Siva, ■which falls on the fmrteenih of Ms^ba, or of 
F’bdlgm, according as the month begins from the 
oppofition or the conjtinSioh. 

Lubdhaca was defcended from the race of FaL 
it, and governed all the tribes of Cirdtas ; he was 
violent and cruel, addiSted paihonately to the plea« 
fares of the chafe, killing innocent beafts without 
pity, and eating their flefh without remorfe. On 
the fourteenth lunar day of the dark half of P*bdl- 
he h^d found no game in the foreft ; and at 
fun-fct, faint with hunger he roved along the banks 
of the Griftma, ftili earneftly looking for fome ani- 
mal whom he might ffioot : at the beginning of 
night he afcended a Bilva-tree, which is cdnfectrated 
io MAHA'nB'vA, whofe emblem had been fixed un>- 
def It, near a fpring of water % and, with a hope of 
-difeernihg fome beaft through the bwaiiches, he tore 
off the leaves* which dropped on the tinga, fprin- 
kling if with dew; fo that he performed facred rites 
to the God, withoui intending any a8: of religion. 
In the fir ft watch ofi the night a large mal(o ante- 
lope came to the'fpring; and Lubdhao|(, bearifig 
the found which hd made in drm^lhg, fixed his 
arrow, and tpok aim at the place, whence the noifo 
. proceeded i 
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proceeded ; when the animal, being endued by Si- 
va with fpeech and intelleS, told him, that he had 
made an afligaation with a beloved female, and re- 
quefted him to wait with patience till the next day, 
on which he promifed to return j the mighty hun- 
ter was foftened, and, though nearly familhed, per- 
mitted the antelope to depart, having firft exa8;ed 
an oath, that he would perform his engagement. A 
female antelope, one of his conforts, came in the 
fecond watch to drink at the fpring ; who was in 
like' manner allowed to efcape, ©n her folemn pro- 
mife, that fhe would return, when Oie had com- 
mitted her helplefs young to the care of a filler j 
and thus, in. the third and fourth watches, two other 
females were releafed for a time, on pretences near- 
ly fimilar, and on fimilar promifes. So many aOs 
of tender benevolence, in fo trying a fituation, and 
the rites to Maka'oe'vaj, which accompanied them 
from watch to watch,, though with a different lme»r 
tloft, were pleafing to the God, who enlightews# 
the mind of Lubdhaca, and raifed in him ferious 
. thoughts on the cruelty of flaying the innocent for 
the gratification of his appetite : at early dawn he 
rbrnmed to his manfion, and, having told his fa- 
iS%)0ieiidventare of the night, alked whether, if 
he ihikKrtd; kill the antelope, they would participate 
his gttih, bttt they difclaimed any lhare in it* and 
infifted, that^ ^though it was his duty to |»r«wide 
dbtoi with'fi^ewmcc, the punilhfnem of fin muft 
.Thwfaithfi* alliit«9»abk beaft 
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at that moment approached him, with his three coft* 
flirts and all his little ones, defiring to be the firft 
vittini , hiu I UBDHACA exclaimed, that he would 
never hurt his friend and his guide to the path of 
happniefs, applauded them for their ftrifik obferv- 
ance of their promifes, and bade them return tq,the 
woods, into which he intimated a defign of follow- 
ing them as a hermit : his words were no fooner 
uttered, than a celeftial car defeended with a mef- 
fenger from Siva, by whofe order the royal con- 
vert and the whole family of antelopes were foon 
wafted, with radiant and incorruptible bodies, to 
the ftiirry regions, fanned by heavenly nymphs, as 
they r£>£e,and finked hy genii, who held urobrellas, 
while a eborus of etherial fongfters chanted the 
praifes of tendernefs to living creatures, and a ri- 
gorous adherence to truth. Lobd-haca was ap- 
pointed regent of Sirm, which is called they(%« 
ftarj his body is chieSy in our Greater Dog, and 
his arrow feems to extend from /s in that afterifm 
to X in the knee of Orion, the three ftars in whofe 
neck are the lunar manfion Mrigafiras, or the heaA 
of the male mtelopst who is reprefented looking 
round at the archer ; the threa ftara m the belt are 
the females, and thofe in the fword, their young 
progeny ; Masa'db'va, that he might be near hia 
favourites, placed hhnielf* k is faid, in the next lu- 
nar manfion 4rdri^ bis head being the bright liar 
in the ftioulder of Orion, and his body including 
thofe in the arm, with feverai fmaHer ftars in the 

galaxy 
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galaxy. The fon of Lobdhaca fucceeded him on 
earth, and his lineal defecndams yet reign, fays the 
author of the 00 the delightful banks of the 

Crijhnd. 

This legend proves every material faS, that the 
and Cirdtas were originally the fame pepple j 
it feems to indicate a reformation in fonae of the re- 
ligious tenets and habits of the nations bordering 
on the Crifimdi and the whole appears conne£ked 
■with the famous period regulated by the 

heliacal rifing of Siritts • the river here mentioned I 
fuppofe to be the fraaller Cfifima, or the Siris of d»e 
ancients, fo named, as well as the province of 
from the word ■which means a dog, fays Mr. 
Bruce, in the language of that country. The con- 
ftellations of Oaioit and the two Dogs point at a 
fimilar ftory differently told; but the name of Lub- 
BHACA feems changed by the Qreth into Laboa- 
cus ; for itke the ancient JuSmt they ap- 
plied to their new fetdements, the hiftory and fables 
of their primitive country, they reprefent Laboa- 
cus as the grandfon of Caomus, the fon of Poly- 
»®Bus» (fojr fo they were plcafed to difguife the 
and the father of Laius : now Cadmus, as 
feown, as CAxnAMB'swARA, or Maha'- 
foWIDORUS, or PoLYDOTUS, WRS PSMti- 

hioArr^, the of the actional Cod P 4 )iii*a or 
^hjAiasirT- Jk0 to JbABioAcus, he died ittlhe flower 
,o| his age,or <h&|5»ear6d, the Skdkft ‘and was 

^ dmda® hit tninosity. 
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the teins of government were held by Lycos, a fort 
of Nycteus, or NXctun-chara : he was fucceed- 
cd by Lai us, which, like Faliy means a herdfmanf 
or Jhepherdf for XtU, and At »i lignify herds 

and flocks; and thus we find a certain Laius, who 
had a fon Buccolion, and a grandfon Phialus, 
both which names have a reference to pajlure, for 
the fhepherds were called by the Greeks AyiAar«», 
and Agelaia, was fynonymous with Pale as. The 
fon of Laius was CEdipus, with whofe dreadful 
misfortune, as we intimated in the firll feftion, the 
Hinivs arc not unacquainted, though they mention 
his undefigned inceft in a different manner, and 
fay, that Yo'oabrashta', whom they deferibe as a 
flagitious woman, entered into the fervicc of lome 
cowherds, after the miferable death of her fon 
Maha^su'ra, or the Great Hero, by Lina'su, the 
fon of Lubohaca, who was defeended from Palli : 
the whole ftory feems to have been Egyptian, 
though transferred by the Greeks to Tbebes in their 
ftwn country. 

XIII. The laft piece of hiftory, mixed with an 
aftrological fable, which I think it ufeful to add, 
becaufe it relates to Barbara, is the legend of 
Da'sa-rat’ha, or the monarch, whofe car had borne 
him to ten regions, or to the eight points, the zenith, 
and the nadir : it is told both in the BhowjJhya Fu- 
rdn and the Brdhm&nda. He was defeended from 
SuhiYA, or He'li, which is a name of the &in in 
©iiiSSfeaDd in Sa^ferit ; one of his ancoftors, the great 

Raghu, 
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Raghu, had conquered the feven iwipas^ or the 
whole earth, and Vishnu became incarnate in the 
perfon of his fon RA'MACHANoaA. It happened 
in the reign “of Dasarat’ha, that Sani, having 
juft left the lunar manfion, Crittkd^ or the Pleiads, 
was entering the Hyads, which the Siadm call 
Rd & im , and that paffage of Saturn is diftinguiflw 
ed by the appellation of Sac^-hheda, or the fee-^ 
tion of the wain ; an univerfal drought having re- 
duced the country to the deepeft diftrefs, and a 
total depopulation of it being apprehended, the 
king fummoned all his aftrologers and philofo* 
phers, who afcribed it folely to the' unfortunate 
paffage of the malignant planet; and Vasisht’ha 
added, that, unlefs the monarch himfelf would at- 
tack Sani, as he ftrongly advifed, neither Indra 
nor Brahma' himfelf could prevent the continu- 
ance of the drought for twelve years. Dasarat’- 
HA that inftant afcended his miraculous car of pure 
gold, and placed himfelf at the entrance of RShid, 
blazing like his progenitor the Sun, and drawing 
his bow, armed with the tremendous arrow Sanbd-m 
rdfra, which attra8:s all things with irrefiftible vio- 
lence; Sani, the Jlaw-rnsving child s/Su'rya, drejed 
in a hhe rebCt crowned with a diadem, hcmng fear 
■ armSy holding a haw, a /piked weapm, and a dmeter, 
(thus he is defcribed in one verfe,^ difcemed his 
formidable opponent from thelaft degree of 
and rapidly dcfcended into the land of Barhara, 
which burft into a flame, while he cont^aled himfelf 

S fat 
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far under ground. The hero followed him 5 and 
his legions, marching to his alGftance, perilhed in 
the burning fands j but Sani was attrafted by the 
magnetick power of the Sanbardfira^ and, after a 
vehement conflifl:, was overpowered by Dasarat’- 
HA, who compelled him to promife, that he never 
more would attempt to pafs through the wain of 
Robini : the vi&or then returned to his palace, and 
the regent of the planet 'went to han^ in 

’Barhara^ while the ground, on which he had fought, 
affumed a red hue. The Hindu aftrologers fay, 
that Sani has hitherto performed his promife, but 
that, in four or five years, he will approach fo nearly 
to Robing that great mifehief may be feared from fo 
noxious a planet ; who has nothing in this age to 
apprehend from a hero in a felf-movmg car with 
an irrefiftible weapon: they add, that Man gala, 
or Mars, the child of P'rit’hivi', has alfo been pre- 
vented from traverfing the waggon of Rdbim, but 
that Vrihaspati, Suc«a, and Budha, or J’vpiVsr, 
Venus, and Mermy, pafs it freely and innocently, 
while it is the conftant path of So'ma, or the Moon, 
of ■whom the beautiful Robin's, or Alieherm, is the 
favourite confort. 

The hiftory of Dasarat’h being immediately 
connefted with that of Ra^machandra, and con- 
fequently of the firft colonies, who fettled in India, 
it may properly conclude this third feftion, which 
has been confined to the' demigods and fages, who 
di&inguiflied themfelves in the countries fiewdering 

on 
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on the Nik of Ethiopia', and, whatever may be 
thought of fome etymological conjeSwes, which I 
have generally confirmed by fafts and circum- 
ftances ; it has been proved, 1 truft, by pofitive 
evidence, that the ancient Indians were acquainted 
with thofe countries, with the courfe of that cele- 
brated river, and with Mifra, or Egypt. 
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REMARKS 

ON THE PRECEOINO ESSAY. 

Bt tsb president. 

g^lKCE I am perfuaded, gentlemen, that the 
learned Eflay on Egypt and the JV7&,^ which 
you have juft attentively heard, has "afforded you 
equal delight with that which I have myfelf re~ 
ceived from it, I cannot refrain from endeavour- 
ing to increafe your fatisfaflion, by confeffing 
openly, that I have at length abandoned the greateft 
|>art of that natural diftruft and incredulity, which 
had taken poffeffion of my mind, before I had ex- 
amined the fources, from, which our excellent af- 
fociate. Lieutenant Wilford, has drawn fo great 
a variety of new and interefting opinions. Having 
lately read again and again, both alone and with a 
Pmditt the numerous and original paffages in the 
Purdnas and other Semfcrit books, which the wri- 
ter of the differtation adduces in fupport of his 
affertions, I am happy in bearing teftimony to his 
perfed gqod faith and general accuracy, both, in 
his extras apd in the tranftations of themj nor 
Ihould 1 decline the trouble of annexing Ht^ral ver*i 
fions of them all, if our third volume weir^ not al- 
ready filled with a fufficient ftore pf curious, and 
(my Q^n j^art being excepted) of valuable, papers ; 

tbeie 

1 , 1 
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'there are two, however, of Mr. WitroRos cx- 
traQ;s from the Purdnas^ which deferve a verba! 
tranflation ; and I, therefore, exhibit them word 
for word, with a full cotiviftion of their genuinetie& 
and antiquity. 

The firft of them is a little poem, in the form o£ 
the hymns afcribed to Orpheus, in praife of the 
Ntldy which all the Brdbmm allow to be a facred 
river in O^a-dwif, and which we may confident- 
ly pronounce to be the Nile ; it is taken from the 
Scania-purdn^ and fuppofed to be the coriipofi- 
tion of Visva'mitra, the father of SacontalA'* 
with whofe life you are well acquainted: 

1. “Ciii, Crijhnd, likewife Ni'la' ; 

" and j^td alfo j Jf 0 a~ndbhd and 'Sydmtdd 5 Mecka-> 
** cd too and Pdvanz ; 

2. " Jgbabd and Mor/Ria/a— thefe twelve profpcr- 
« ous names of the CdUcd^ in whatever receptacle 
“ of water. 

. 3. A man &all repeat at the time of batbinf^ 
" he Ihall gain the fruit of an ablution in the CM. 
** No ftreara on earth is equal to the river CdB as a 

giver of increafe to virtue. 

4. ** He, who has bathed in her fiream^ is wholly 
** releafed from the murder of a Brahmen and every 
** other crime: they, who have been offenders in 
“ the bigheft degree, are purified iy her^ and con- 

fequently they who have committed rather in- 
" ferior fins* 

5 * They, who have arrived on the bank of the 
“ are indubitably releafed from fin;^ 

S ft and 
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** and even by a fight of* the river Call^ an afTem- 
** blage of crimes is quite effaced ; 

6 “ But to declare the fruit gained by bathing in 
« her waters, is impoffible even for Brahma'. 

** Thefe delightful and exquifite names whatever 
** men 

7. Shall repeat, even they are cmfidered as duly 
** bathed in the river Cali : conftantly, therefore, 
** muff they be repeated with all poffihle attention.” 

Hr RE I mull obferve, that the couplets- of, the 
Veda, which our learned friend has quoted at the 
beginning of his Effay, arc in a fimilar ftrain to 
thofe of Visva'mitra; nor have I a doubt of their 
authenticity, becaufe the fifth line is clearly in a 
very ancient dialeft, and the original ends in the 
manner of the Hindu fcripture, with a repetition of 
the two laft words ; but, cither we muff rejefl a 
redundant fyllable in the concluding verfe (though 
fuch a redundance often occurs in the Veda) or wq 
muft give a different verfion of it. The line ^s, 

Sit^^ita/aindyogdt paran ydtX nanivertate, 

which may thus be rendered : " By whofe union of 
« white and dark azure waters, a mortal, who bathes 
in them, attains the Moll High,/r(9Mr whsfe prefence 
** he returns not ie this terrejlial manfion.'* 

Of the fecund paffage, from the Padmet^purdn, 
the follow! tig tranflation is minutely exaS t 

1. To Satvavarman, that fovereign of the 
*' whole were born three fonjsj the eldeft 

Sher&ia, 
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** SiiERMAj then C’harma: and, thirdly, Jya'peti 
** by name : 

2. *' They were all men of good morals, excellent 
** in virtue and virtuous deeds, (killed in the ufe of 
“ weapons to ftrike with or to be thrown j brave 
" men, eager for viflory in battle. 

3. " But Satyavarman, being continually de- 
lighted with devout meditation, aud feeing his 

“ fons fit /or dominton, laid upon them the burden 
“ of government. 

4. ** Whiljl he remained honouring and fatisfy- 
*' ing the gods, and priefts, and kine. One day 
** by the aO: of deftiny, the king, having drunk 

mead, 

5. " Became fenfelefs and lay afleep naked: 
then was he feen by C’harma, and by him were 

** his two brothers called, 

6. To wbemiefaiS: What now has befallen? 
In what ftate is this our fire ? By thofe two was 

“ he hidden with clothes, and called to his fenfes 
“ again and again. 

7. “ Having recovered his intelleO, and perfeQ- 
ly knowing what haapaffed, he curfed C’harma, 
faying s Thou flialt be the fervant of fervants ; 

8. “ And, fince thou waft a laugher in their pre- 
*' fence, from laughter flialt thou acquire a name. 

Then he gave to Sherma the wide domain on 
the fouth of the fnowy mountains, ^ 

p. " Ahd to Jya'pe;!! he gave all on the north 
**. of the fnowy mouhtainj but he, by' the power of 
**■ religious contemplation, attained fupreme blifs.” 

‘ S 4 Now 
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Now you will probably think, that even the 
concifenefs and fimplicity of this narrative are ex- 
celled by the Mofaick relation of the fame adven- 
ture ; but, whatever may be our opinion of the 
old Indian ftyle, this extraO: moft clearly proves, 
that the Satyavrata, or Satyavarman, of the 
PurdnSf was the fame perfonage (as it has been af- 
ferted in a former publication) with the Noah of 
Scripture, and we confequently fix the utmoft limit 
of Hindtt Chronology ; nor can it be .with reafon 
inferred, from the identity of the ftories, that the 
divine legiflator borrowed any part of his work 
from the EgypHanst he was deeply verfed, no 
doubt, in all their learning, fuch as it was ; but he 
wrote what he knew to be truth itfelf, independent- 
ly of their tales, in which truth was blended with 
fables j and their age was not fo remote from the 
days of the patriarch, but that every occurrence in 
his life might naturally have been preferved by 
traditions from father to fon. 

We may now be aflured, that the old Hindus had 
a knowledge of Mtfr and of the Nile s that the le- 
gends of Cepheos and Cassiopeia (to feleft one 
example out of m’any) were the fame with thofe of 
Cape'ya and Ca'syapi'; that Perseus and An- 
dromeda were no other than Pa'rasica and An- 
tarmada' j and that Lord Bacon, whom, with all 
his faults (and grievous faults they were) we may 
juftly call the great archite^ fif the temple cf know- 
ledge, concluded rightly, that the Mythology of the 
Greeks, which their oldeft writers do not pretend to 

have 
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have invented, was no more than a Ugbt mr, ^Ucb 
had pajfed frm a mere ancient people into the Jlules of 
the Grecians, and which they modulated into fuch 
defcants as heft fuited their fancies and the ftate of 
their new fettlements j but we muft ever attend to 
the diftinSion between evidence and conje&ure ; and 
I am not yet fully fatisfied with many parts of 
Mr. WiLtoRD’s Eflay, which are founded on fo 
uncertain a bafis as cenjtBwral etymology ; though I 
readily admit, that his etymologies are always inge- 
nious, often plaufible, and may hereafter, perhaps, 
be confirmed by hiftorical proof. Let me conclude 
thefe remarks with applying to him tlie words of 
the memorable writer, whom I have juft named, 
and with exprefiing an opinion, in which I have no 
doubt of your concurrence, That with perfevering 
** Induftry, and with fcrupulous attention to genea- 
** logics, monuments, inferiptions, names and ti- 
** ties, derivations of words, traditions and archives, 
** fragments ofhiftory, and fcattered pafiagesfrom 
rare books on very different fubje&s, he has 
preferved a venerable ted>let from the Jhipareck of 
** of time ; a work, operofe an4 painful to the au- 
** thor, but extremely delightful to his readers, and 
" highly deferving their grateful acknowledge- 
** ments,” 
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Bv JOHN CORSE, Esa. 


TH the month of Novmher, when the weather has 
become cool, and the fwamps and marfhes, 
formed by the rains in the five preceding months, 
are leflened, and fome of them dried up, a number 
pf people are employed to go in queft of elephants. 

Ax this feafon the males come from the recefics 
of the foreft, into the borders and outlkirts thereof, 
whence they make no&urnal cxcurfions into the 
plains in fcarch of food, and where they often de- 
firoy the labours of the hufbandman, by devouring 
jand trampling dpwn the rice, fugar canes, &c’. that 
jhey meet with. A herd or drove of elephants, from 
what I can learn, has never been feen to leave th® 
woods : fome of the largeft males often ftray to a 
ponfidcrable diftance, but the young ones always 
remain in the foreft under the proteftion of the 
Paimai, or leader of the herd, and of the larger 
pleph^inis. The Qmidabs^ or large males, come 

put 
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out fingly, or in fmall parties, ibipedmes in the 
morning, but commonly in the evening, and they 
continue to feed all night upon the long grafs, that 
grows amidft the fwamps and marihes, and of which 
they are extremely fond. As often, however, as 
they have an opportunity, they commit depreda- 
tions on the rice fields, fugar c mes, and plantain 
trees, that are near, which oblige the fanners to 
keep regular watch, under a froall cover, ereSed 
on the tops of a few long bamboos, about 14 feet 
from the ground ’• and this precaution is neceflary 
to proteft them from the tigers, with which this pro* 
vince abounds. From this lofty ftation the alarm 
is foon communicated from one watchman to an- 
other, and to the neighbouring villages, by means 
of a rattle with which each is provided. With 
their fhouts and cries, and noife of the rattles, 
the elephants are genSrally feared and retire. It 
fometiracs, however, happens, that the males ad- 
vance even to the villages, overturn flwc houfes, 
and kill thofe who unfortunately come in their way, 
unlefs they have had time to light a number of fires : 
this element feems to be the moft dreaded by wild 
elephants, and a few lighted wifps of ftraw or dried 
grafs feldom feil to ftop their progrefs. To fecure 
onte of the males, a very different method is em- 
ployed from that which is taken to fecure a herd : 
the formet is taken by Koomkees, or female ele- 
phants trained for th? purpofe, whereas the latter is 
into a ftron^ eaclofurc called a Keddah. 
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As the hunters know the places where the ele- 
phants come out to feed, they advance towards 
them in the evening with four Komiktes^ which is 
the number of which each hunting party confifts : 
when the nights are dark, and thefe are the moft 
favourable for their purpofe, the male elephants 
are difcovered by the noife they make in cleaning 
their food, by whiiking and ftriking it againft their 
forelegs, and by moon-light they can fee them dif- 
tin6tly at feme diftance. 

As foon as they have determined on the Goondab 
they mean to fecure, three of the Koomkees are con- 
duQied filently and flowly by their Mabotes (drivers) 
at a moderate diftance from each other, near to the 
place where he is feeding; the Koemkees advance 
very cautioufly, feeding as they go along, and ap^ 
pear like wild elephants, that had ftrayed from the 
jungle. When the male perteives them approach- 
ing, if he takes the alarm and is vicioufly inclined, 
he beats the ground with his trunk and makes a 
noife, fhowing evident marks of his difpleafure, 
and that he will not allow them to approach nearer j 
and if they perfift, he will immediately attack and 
gore them with his tnjQss ; for which reafon they 
take care to retreat in good time. But fliould he 
be amoroufly difpofed, which is generally the cafe, 
(as thefe males are fUppofed to be driven from the 
l^erd at a particular period by their feniors, to pre- 
vent their having connexion with the females of 
that herd) he allows the females to approach, and 
fometimes even advances to meet them. 


When 
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When from thefe appearances^ the judge 

that he will became their prize, they condaft two 
of the females, one on each fide clofe to him, and 
make riiem advance backwards, and prefs gendy 
with their pofteriors againfi his neck and fiioulden: 
the 3d female then comes up and places herfeU di* 
tc&ly acrofs his tail ; in this fituatton, fo far from 
fafpefting any defign agrinfi his liberty, he begins 
to toy with the females and carefs them with his 
trunk. While thus engaged, the 4th female is 
brought near, with ropes and proper afiifiants, who 
immediately get under the belly, of the 3d female, 
and put a flight cord (the Chtlkah) round* bis hind 
legs ; Ihould he move, it is eafily broken, in which 
cafe, if he takes no notice of this flight confine- 
ment, nor appears fufpicions of what was going 
forward, the hunters then proceed to tie his legs 
with a ftrong cord (cajled Bmda) which is pafled 
alternately, by means of a forked ftick, and a kind 
of hook, from one leg to the other forming the fi- 
gure of 8* and as thefe ropes are ihort, for the 
convenience of being more readily put around his 
legs, 6 or 8 are generally employed, and they arc 
made fall by another cord, (the JDaghafee) which is 
pafifed a few turns perpendicularly between his 
legs, where the folds of the Bundabs interfeO: each 
other. A ftrong cable (the Phtmd) with a running 
noofe, 60 cubits long, is next put round each hind 
leg immediately above the Bundshs^ and again 
al^ve them, 6 or 8 additional BtOfdifBtt according 
to th* fisse of the elephant, are made faft, in the 

fame 
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fame manner as the others were : the putting on 
thefe ropes generally takes up about 20 minutes, 
during which the utmoft filence is obferved, and 
the Mahetes, who keep flat upon the necks of the 
females, are covered with dark coloured cloths, 
which ferve to keep thena warm, and at the fame 
time do not attrafik the notice of the elephant. 
While the people are bufily employed in tying the 
legs of the Goondah, he carefles fometimes one, and 
fometimes another, of the feducers, (Kootnee) tx~ 
amining their beauties and toying with different 
parts, by which his defires are excited and his at- 
tention diverted from the hunters, and in thefe 
amorous dalliances he is indulged by the females. 
But if his paflions fhould be fo roufed, before his 
legs are properly fecured, as to induce him to at- 
tempt leaping on one of the females, the Mahote, to 
infure his own fafety and pi;event him gratifying his 
dclircs any further, makes the female run away, and 
at the fame time, by raifing his voice and making A 
noife, he deters the Goondab from purfuing ; this how- 
ever happens very feldom, for he is fo fecured by the 
prefTure of a Komkee on each fide and one behind, that 
he can hardly turn himfelf, or fee any of the people, 
who always keep fnug under the belly of the third 
female, that Hands acrofs his tail, and which ferves 
both to keep him fteady and to pi event his kicking 
any of the people, who are employed in fecuring 
him 5 but in general he is fo much taken up with 
his dccoyers, as to attend Very littl,e to any thing 
elfc. In cafe of accidents, however,* fiiouKl the 

Geindab 
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CBoniab break loofe, the people upon the firft alarm 
can always mount on the backs of the tame ele- 
phants, by a rope that hangs ready for the purpofe, 
and thus get out of his reach. When his hind legs 
are properly fecured, they leave him to himfelf, 
and retire to a fmall diftance : as foon as the K^om- 
kees leave him, he attempts to follow, but finding 
his legs tied, he is roufed to a proper fenfe of his 
fituation, and retreats towards the jungle, the Ma- 
hates follow at a moderate diftance from him, on 
the tame elephants, accompanied by a number of 
people, that had been previoufly fent for, and whoj; 
as foon as the Gaondah paffes near a ftout tree, 
make a few turns of the Pbands, or long cables that 
are trailing behind him, around its trunk ; his pro- 
grefs being thus ftopt, he becomes furious, and ex- 
erts his utmoft force to difengage himfelf, nor wilt 
he then allow any of the Kgemkees to come near him, 
but is outrageous for fometime, falling dowil and 
goring the earth with his tulks. If by thefe exer- 
tions the Pbands are once broken, which fometimes 
is eife&ed, and he efcapes into the thick jungle, the 
Mabstes dare not advance for fear of the other wild 
elephants, and are therefore obliged to leave him 
to his fate ; and in this hampered fituation, it is 
faid, he is even ungencroufly attacked by the other 
wild elephants. As the cables are very ftrong and 
feldom give, way, when he has exhaufted himfelf by 
his exertions, the Kemkets are again brought near 
and take their foimer pofitions, viz. one on each 
fide and the other behind. After getting him 



nearer the tree, the people carry the ends of the 
long cables around his legvS, then back and about 
the trunk of the tree, making, if they can, 'two or 
three turns, fo as to prevent even the poffibility of 
his efcape. It would be almoft impoIEble to fe- 
cure an elephant, in any other manner, as he would 
tear up any ftake that could, at the time, be driven 
into the ground, and even the noife of doing it 
would frighten the elephant : for thefe reafons, as 
far as I can learn, nothing lefs than a ftrong tree is 
ever trufted to by the hunters. For ftill farther 
fecurity, as well as to confine him from moving to 
either fide, his fore-legs are tied exafUy in the 
^une manner as the hind4egs were, and the Phands 
are made faft one on each fide, to trees or ftakea 
driven deep into the earth. During the procefs of 
tying both the hind and fore-legs, the fourth Keomr- 
he gives alEftance where neceflary, and the people 
employed cautioufly avoid going within reach of 
his trunk ; and when he attempts to feize them, 
they retreat to the oppofite fide of the KoomkeeSt 
and get on them, if neceffary, by means of the rope 
above mentioned, which hangs ready for them to 
lay hold of. Although, by thefe means, he is per- 
fcdly fecured and cannot efcape, yet as it would 
be both unfafe and inconvenient to allow him to 
remain in the verge of the jungle, a number of ad- 
ditional ropes are afterwards put on, ,as fhall be 
mentioned, for the purpofe of conducing him to a 
proper ftation. When ‘the Gconiak has become 
more fettled, and eat a jiule a food, with which be 

is 
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is fupplied, as foon as he is taken, the Koomkees are 
again brought near, and a ftrong rope (Phara) is 
then put twice round his body, clofe to his fore- 
legs like a girth, and tied behind his Ihoulderj 
then the long end is carried back clofe to his rump 
and there fattened, after a couple of turns more 
have been made round his body. Another cord is 
next fattened to the Phara and from thence car- 
ried under his tail like a crupper (dooblah) and 
brought forward and fattened by a turn or two, to 
each of the Pbaras, or girths, by which the whole 
is conneQied, and each turn of thefe cords ferves 
to keep the reft in their places. After this a 
ftrong rope (the Teoman) is put round his buttocks 
and made faft on each fide to the girth and crup- 
per, fo as to confine the motion of his thighs and 
prevent his taking a full ftep. Thefe fmaller ropes 
being properly adjufted,,a couple of large cables 
(the JDcob} with running noofes are put around his 
neck, and after being drawn moderately tight, the 
noofes are fecured from running clofer, and» then 
tied to the ropes on each fide forming the girth 
and crupper already mentioned j and thus all thefe 
ropes are conneSied and kept in their proper 
places, without any riik of the noofes of the I>oeh 
becoming tight, fo as to endanger the life of the 
elephant, in his exertions to free himfelf. TTie 
ends of thefe cables are made faft to two Kaemkeet, 
one on each fide of the Goondaht by a couple of 
turi^i round the belly, clofe to the fiboulder, like a 
girth, where a turn is made, and it is then carried 

T acrofs 
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acrofs the cheft and-faftcned to the girth on the 
oppofite fide. Every thing being now ready, and 
a paffage cleared from the jungle, all the ropes are 
taken from his legs, and only the Yeoman remains 
round his buttocks to confine the motion of his 
hind legs ; the Koomkees pull him forward by the 
and the people from l^ehind urge him on. 
Inflead of advancing in the direfilion they wiffi, he 
attempts to retreat farther into the jungle, he ex- 
erts all his force, falls down and tears the earth 
with his tulks, fereaming and groaning, and by his 
violent exertions often hurts and bruifes hiinfeif 
very much, and inftances happen of their furviving 
thefe violent exertions only a few hours, or at raoft a 
few days. In general, however, they loon become 
jeconciled to their fate, will eat immediately after 
they are taken, and, if neceflary, may be condufted 
from the verge of the jungle as foon as a paffage is 
cleared. When the elephant is brought to his 
proper ftation and made faff, he is treated with a 
mixture of feverity and gentlcnefs, and in a few 
months (if docile) he becomes traSabie and ap- 
pears perfeftly reconciled to his fate. It appears 
fomewhat extraordinary, that though the Cmitiab 
ufes his utraoft force to difengage himfelf when 
taken, and would kill any perfon coming within, 
his reach, yet he never or at leaft fcldona attempts 
to hurt the females that have enfuared him, but on 
tbje contrary feems pleafed (as often as they are 
brought near, in order tc adjuft his harnefling, or 
move and fiacken thofe ropes which gall him) 

' foothed 
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foothed and comforted by them, as it were, for the 
lofs of his liberty. All, the elephants, foon after 
they are taken, are led out occafionally for exercife 
by the Kjsomkeest which attend for that purpofe. 

Having now related, partly from my own know- 
ledge and partly from comparing the accounts 
given by dilferent people employed in this bufinefs, 
the manner in which the male elephants, called 
Gooftdabs, are fecured, I lhall next, entirely from 
ray own .knowledge, deferibe the methods I have 
feen employed for fccuring a herd of wild ele- 
phants. Female elephants are never taken fingly, 
but always in the herd, which confifts of young and 
old of both fexes. This noble, docile, and ufeful 
animal, feems naturally of a foetal difpofition, as a 
herd in general confifts of from about 40 to 100, 
and is conduced under the direftioh of one of the 
oldeft and largeft females, called the Palmar and 
one of the largeft males. When a herd is difeo- 
vered, about 500 people are employed to furround' 
it, who divide themfelves into fraall parties, called 
Chskeys^ confifting generally of one Mabote and two 
CeelieSi at^the diftance of twenty or thirty yards 
from each other, and form an irregular circle in, 
which the elephants are inclofed : each party lights 
a fire and clears a foot path to the ftation that is 
next him, by which a regular communication is 
foon formed through the whole circumference from 
one to the othei*. By this path reinforcements can 
immediately be 'brought to any place where aii 
alarm is given % and it is alfo neceffary for the fu- 
T a perintend- 
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perintendants, who are always going roand to fee. 
that the people are alert upon their polls. The 
firft circle (the Dawkee) being thus formed, the re- 
maining part of the day and night is fpent in keep- 
ing watch by turns, or in cooking for themfclves 
and companions. Early next morning, one man is 
detached from each ftation, to form another circle 
in that direftion, where they wifh the elephants to 
advance. When it is finiftied, the people, ftation- 
ed neareft to the new circle, put out their fires and 
file off to the right and left, to form'the advanced 
party, thus leaving an opening for the herd to ad- 
vance through, and by this movement, both the old 
and new circle are joined and form an oblong. 
The people from behind, now begin Ihouting and 
making a noife with their rattles, tomtoms^ See. to 
caufe the elephants to advance j and as foon as 
they are got within the new circle, the people clofe 
up, take their proper ftations, arid pafs the remain- 
ing part of the day and night as before. In the 
morning the fame procefs is repeated, and in this 
manner the herd advances flowly in that dircQion, 
where they find themfelves leaft incommoded by 
the noife and clamour of the hunters, feeding, as 
they go along, upon branches of trees, leaves of 
bamboos, &c. which come in their way. If they 
fufpefied any fnare, they could eafily break 
through the circle ; but this inoffenfive animaU 
going merely in queft of food, and not feeing any 
of the people who furround him, and who are con- 
cealed by the thick jungle, advances without fufpi- 

cion. 
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Cion, and appears only to avoid being peftered by 
their noife and din. As fire is the thing elephants 
fcem moft afraid of in their wild ftate, and will fel- 
dom venture near it, the hunters always have a num- 
ber of fires lighted, and particularly at night, to pre- 
vent the elephants coming too near, as well as to 
cook their vi&uals and keep them warm. The centi- 
nels fupply thefe fires with fuel, efpecially green bam- 
boos, which are generally at hand, and which, by the 
crackling and loud report they make, together with 
the noife of the watchmen, deter the elephants from 
coming near i fo that the herd generally remains at 
a diftance near the centre of the circle. Should they 
at any time advance, the alarm is given, and all the 
people immediately make a noife and ufe their rat- 
tles, to make them keep at a greater diftance. la 
this manner they are gradually brought to th&Keddah^ 
or place where they are l!b be fecured. As the 
natives are extremely flow in their operations, they 
feldom bring the herd above one circle in a day, 
except on an emergency, when they exert them- 
felves and advance two circles. They have no 
tents or covering but the thick woods, which, dur- 
ing the day, keep off the rays of the fun ; and at 
night they fleep by the fires they have lighted, 
upon mats fpread on the ground, wrapt up in a 
piece of coarfe cloth. The feafon is then fo mild 
that the people continue very healthy, and an ac- 
cident feldom happens exc^t to ftragglers about 
the outlkirts of the wood, who 'are fometimes, 
though very rarely, carried oflF fay tigers. The 

T 3 Keddah, 
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Keddah, or place where the herd is to be fecured. 
is differently conftruaed in different places ; here 
it confifts of three enclofures, communicating \vi 
each other by means of narrow openings or ga e- 
ways. The outer inclofure, or the one next 
the place, where the elephants are to enter, is 
krgeft; the middle one is generally, though not 

Whe next infiae. and the third or furthermoff 
is thi fmalleff : thefe proportions, ^ 

always adhered to in the making of a Kedd^, nor 
indeed does there appear to me any reafon for 
making three enclofures 5 but as my intentions are 
merely to relate faOs, I ftall proceed to obferve, 
that when in the third or laff enclofure, the ele- 
phants are then only deemed fecure : here they are 
Lpt f« or eight days, and are regularly, though 
icantily. fed from a fcaffold on the outfide, clofe to 
the entrance of an outlet called the which m 

about fixty feet long and very narrow, and through 
which the elephants are to be taken out one y 
one In many places this mode is not adopted ; 
for as foon as the herd has been furrounded by a 
ftrone palifade, KoomSees are fent in with proper 
people, who tie them on the fpot, in the fame man- 
Lr as was mentioned above of the Gomdabs, or 
male elephants, that are taken fingly. Thefe en- 
clofures are all pretty ftrong, but the third is the 
ftrongeft, nor are the elephants deemed fecur^ as 
already obferved. till they have entered it. This 
enclofure has. like the other two. a pretty deep 

ditch on the infide j and, upon the bank of eart , 

that 
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that is thrown up from the excavation, a row of 
ftrong palifades of middle fized trees is planted, 
ftrengihened with crofs bars, which are tied to 
jhem about the dihance of fourteen inches from 
each other; and thefe are fupported on the outfide 
by ftrong pofts like buttrelfes, having one end 
funk in the earth and the other preffing againft the 
crofs bars to which they are faftened. When the 
herd is brought near to the firft enclofure, or 'Baig- 
cote, which has two gateways towards the jungle, 
from which the elephants are to advance, (thefe as 
well as the other gateways, are difguifed ’ with 
branches of trees and bamboos, ftuck in the ground 
fo as to give them the appearance of a natural jungle) 
the greateft difficulty is to get the herd to enter the 
firft or outer enclofure; for, notwithftanding, the 
precautions taken to difguife both the entries as 
well as the palifade which furrounds this enclofure, 
the Palmaii or leader now appears to fufpeft fome 
fnare, from the difficulty and hefitation with which in 
general ffie paffes into it ; but, as foon as flie enters, 
the whole herd implicitly follows. Immediately, 
when they are all pafled the gateway, fires are 
lighted round the greateft part of the enclofure, 
and particularly at the entries, to prevent the ele- 
phants from returning. The hunters from without 
then make a terrible noife by ffiouting, beating of 
tomtom (a kind of drum) firing blunt cartridges, 
&c. to urge the herd on to the next enclpfure. 
The elephants, finding themfelvea enfnared, feream 
and make a noife ; but, feeing no opening except 

T 4 the 
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the entrance to the next enclofure, and which they 
at firft generally avoid, they return to the place 
through which they lately palled, thinking, perhaps, 
to cfcape, but now find it ftrongly barricaded, and, 
as there is no ditch at this place, the hunters,^ to pre- 
vent their coming near and forcing their way, keep 
a line of fire conftantly burning all along where 
the ditch is interrupted, and fupply it with fuel 
from the top of the palifade, and the people from 
without make a noife, Ihouting, and hallooing to 
drive them away. Whenever they turn, they find, 
themfelves oppofed by burning fires or bundles of 
reeds, and dried grafs, which are thruft through the 
opemng of the palifades, except towards the en- 
trance of the fecond enclofure, or Doohraze-cote, 
After traverfing the Baig(ore for,fome time, and 
finding no chance of efcaping but through the 
gateway into the next enclofure, the leader enters, 
and the reft follow : the gate is inftantly Ihut, by 
people who are ftationed on a fmall fcaffold imme- 
diately above it, and ftrongly barricaded, fires are 
lighted, and the fame difeordant din made and con- 
tinued, till the herd has pafied through another 
gateway into the laft enclofure, or JRajecoie^ the 
gate of which is fecured in the fame manner as the 
former was. The elephants, being now compleatly 
furrounded on all fides, and perceiving no outlet 
through which they can cfcape, appear defperatej, 
and ip their fury advance frequently to the ditch, 
in order to break down the palifade, inflating their 
trunks, fereaming louder and Ihriller than any 

trumpet. 
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trumpet, fometimes grumbling like the hollow mur- 
mur of diftant thunder, but, wherever they make 
an attack, they are oppofed by lighted fires, and 
by the noife and triumphant fiiouts of the hunters. 

As they muft remain feme time in this enclofure, 
care is always taken to have part of the ditch filled 
with water, which is fupplied by a fmall ftream, 
either natural or conduSled through an artificial - 
channel from fome neighbouring refervoir. The 
elephants have recourfe to this water to quench 
thfcir thirft and cool themfelves after their fatigues, 
by fucking the water into their trunks, and then 
fquirting it over every part of their bodies. While 
they remain in this enclofure, they continue fulky, 
and feem to medittlle their efcape, but the hunters 
build huts and form an encampment, as it were 
around them, clofe to the palifade ; watchmen arc 
placed, and every precaution ufed, to prevent their 
breaking through. Tfos they would foon eifefl, if 
left to themfelves, notwithftanding the palifade is 
made of very ftrong Hakes funk into the earth on 
the outfide of the ditch, and Hrengthened by crofs 
bars and buttrelfes as already mentioned. 

When the herd has continued a few days in the 
Keddah, the doors of the Reomee is opened, into 
which fome one of the elephants is enticed to en- 
ter, by having food thrown firft before, and then 
gradually further on into the palfage, till the ele- 
phant has advanced far enough to admit of the 
gates being Ihut. Above this wicker gate, or door, 

two 
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two men are ftationed on a fmall fcaffold, who 
ihrov; down the food. When the elephant has 
pafled beyond the door, they give the fignal to a 
man who, from without, fliuts it by pulling a firing, 
and they fecure it by throwing two bars that flood 
perpendicular on each fide, the one acrofs the 
other thus x> forming the figure St. Andrew’s 
Crofs, and then two fimilar bars are thrown aerpfs 
each other behind the door next to the Keddah, fo 
that the door is in the centre : for farther fecurity, 
horizontal bars are pufhed acrofs the Aomee^ 
through the openings of the palifades, both before 
and behind thofe crolfes, to prevent the poffibiliiy 
of the doors being broken. The Romee is fo nar« 
row, that a large elephant canr^ turn in it, but, as 
foon as he hears the noife that is made in fhutting 
the gate, he retreats backwards, and endeavours to 
force it; being now fecured in the manner already 
noticed, his efforts are unavailing : finding his re- 
treat thus cut off, he advances and exerts his uu 
moft force to break down the bars, which were 
previoufly put acrofs a little farther on in the out- 
let, by running againft them, fereaming and roar- 
ing, and battering them, like a ram, by repeated 
blows of his head, retreating and advancing with 
' the utmoft fury. In his rage, he rifes and leaps 
upon the bars with his fore-feet, and flrives to 
break them down with his huge weight. In Feiruary 
1788 a Urge female elephant dropt down dead in 
the Komee^ from the violent exertions fhe made. 

When 
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When the elephant is fomewhat fatigued by thefe 
exertions, ftrong ropes*, with running noofcs, are 
placed in the outlet by ‘the hunters ; and as foon 
as he put a foot within the noofe, it is immediately 
drawn tight and faftened to the palifades. When 
all his feet have been made pretty faft, two men 
place themfelves behind fome bars, that run acrofs 
the Roome^ to prevent his kicking them, and with 
great caution tie his hind-legs together, by palling 
.a cord alternately from the one to the other, like 
the figure 8, and then faftening thefe turns as above 
deferibed. After this, the Pharaj Doolst &c. are 
put on in fucceffion, in the fame manner as on the 
Goendah, only that here the people are in greater 
fecurity. While thefe ropes are making faft, the 
other hunters are careful not to go too near, but 
keep on the outfide of the palifade, and divert his 
attention as much as they can, from thofe employ- 
ed in faftening them, by fupplying him with grafs 
and fometiraes with plantain leaves and fugar 
canes, of which he is remarkably fond, by prefent- 
ing a ftick, giving him hopes of catching it, or by 
gently ftriking or tickling his probofeis. He fre- 
quently, however, feizes the ropes with his trunk, 
and endeavours to break them, particularly thofe 
with which his feet are tied, and fometimes tries to 
bite them through with his grinders (as he has no 
incifors or front teeth) but the hunters then goad 
him with flbtarpened bamboos, or light Ipears, fo as 

• Thefe are of the fame form and fee nearly as the f hands, but 
much Ihorter in proportion. 
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to make him quit his hold. Thofe who are employ- 
ed in putting the ropes around his body, and over 
his head, ftand above him, on a fmall kind of plat- 
form, confining of a few bars run acrofs through the 
openings of the palifades, and, as an elephant can- 
not fee any thing that is above, and rather behind 
his head, they are very little incommoded by him, 
although he appears to fmeil them, and endeavours 
to catch them with his trunk. When the whole 
apparatus is properly fecured, the ends of the two. 
cables (Dools) which were fafiened round his neck, 
are brought forward to the end of the RoomeCt 
where two female elephants are waiting; and to 
them thefe cables are made fall. When every 
thing is ready, the door, at the end of the outlet, 
is opened, the crofs bars are removed, and the paf- 
fage left clear. The ropes, that tied his legs to 
the palifades, are loofened, and, if he does not ad- 
vance readily, they goad him with long poles fliarp- 
ened at 'the ends or pointed with iron, and urge 
him on with their noife and din, and, at the fame 
lime, the females pull him gently forward : as foon 
as he has cleared the Remee, bis conduftors fepa- 
rate, fo that if ho attempts to go to one fide, he is 
prevented by the elephant, that pulls in the oppo- 
fitc direftion, and i/kg verfa. The BmdabSi which 
tie his hind legs, though but loofely, yet prevent 
his going faft ; and, thus fituated, he is condu&ed 
like an enraged bull, that has a cord fattened to 
his horns on each fide, fo that he cannot turn either 
to th? right of left to avenge himfelf. In like 

manner 



tnanner is this noble animal led to the next tree, as 
the Goandabs, before mentioned, were. Sometimes 
he becomes obftinate, and will not advance, in 
which cafe, while one of his condu&ors draws him 
forward, the other comes behind and pulhes him 
on ; Ihould he lie down, Ihe puts her fnout un- 
der and raifes him up, fupporting him on her 
knee, and with her head pufliing him forward with 
ail her ftrength, the hunters likewife aflift by goad- 
ing him, and urging him forward by their noife 
and din : foraetimes they are even obliged to put 
lighted torches near, in order to make him ad- 
vance. In conducing fmall elephants from the 
Romee, only one cable and one Koomkee are made 
ijfe of. As foon as each elephant is fecured, he is 
left in charge to the Mahoie, or keeper, who is ap- 
pointed to attend and inftrufl him ; and, under 
him, there are from two to five CooUes, according to 
the fize of the elephant, in order to aflift and to 
fupply food and .water, till he becomes fo traSable 
as to bring the former himfelE Thefe people 
ereO: a fmall hut immediately before him, where 
the Mahote^ or one of the Coolies, conftantly attends, 
fupplies him with food, and foothes and careffes 
him by a variety of little arts. Sometimes the 
Mabote threatens and even goads him with a 
long ftick pointed with iron, but more generally 
coaxes and flatters him, fcratching bis head and 
ttunk with a long bamboo, fplit at one end into- 
many pieces, and driviqg away the flies from anjr 
fores occafioned by the hurts and bruifes he got 

by 
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by his efforts to efcape from the Roomee^ This 
animal’s {kin is foft, confidering his great fize, and 
is extremely fenfible, is eafily cut or pierced, more 
fo than the Ikin of moft large quadrupeds. The 
Mahoie lik&vife keeps him cool, by fquirting water 
all over him, and Handing without the reach of his 
trunk } in a few days, he advances cautiouHy to his 
fide, and ftrokes and pats him with his hand, fpeak- 
ing to him all the while in a foothing tone of 
voice, and, in a little -time, he begins to know his 
keeper and obey his commands. By degrees, the 
Mabete becomes familiar to him, and at length gets 
upon his back from one of the tame elephants, and, 
as the animal becomes more trafiable, he advances 
gradually forward, towards his head, till at lafl, he 
is permitted to feat himfelf on his neck, from 
which place be afterwards regulates and direfils all 
his motions. While they are training in this man- 
ner, the tame elephants lead out the others in turn, 
for the fake of exercife, and likewife to eafe their 
^legs from the cords with which they are tied, and 
which are apt to gall them moft terribly, unlefs 
they are regularly flacked and fhifted. In five or 
fix weeks the elephant becomes obedient to his 
keeper, his fetters are taken off by degrees, and 
generally, in about five or fix months, he fuffers 
himfelf to be conduced by the Mabote from one 
place to another: care, however,' is always taken 
not to let him approach his former haunts, left a 
recoUedion of the freedom he there enjoyed, 
fiiould induce him again to recover his liberty. 

This 
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This obedience to his condu&or feems to proceed 
partly from a fenfe of generofity, as it is, in fome 
meafare, voluntary; for, ■whenever an elephant 
takes fright, or is determined to run a-way, all the 
exertions of the Mahote cannot prevent him, even 
by beating or digging the pointed iron hook into 
his head, ■with which he direQs him; on fuch an 
occafion the animal totally difregards thefe feeble 
efforts, otherwife he could fhake or pull him off 
with his trunk, and dalh him in pieces. Accidents 
of this kind happen almoft every year, efpecially to 
thofe Mabotes who attend the large Goondahst but 
fuch accidents are in general owing entirely to 
their own careleffnefs and negleft. It is neceffary 
to treat the males with much greater feverity than 
the females, to keep them in awe; but it is too 
common a praQiice among the Mabotes, either to be 
negligent in ufing prop«r meafures to render their 
elephants docile, or to truft too much to their 
good nature, before they are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with their difpofitions. The iron-hook, with 
which they dire€l them, is pretty heavy, about fix- 
teen inches long, with a ftraight fpike advancing a 
little beyond the curve of the hook, fo that alto- 
gether it is exaftly like that which ferrymen or 
boatmen ufe faftened to a long pole. 

In this account of the procefs for catching and 
taming elephants, I have ufed the mafculine gen- 
der, to avoid circumlocution, as both males and 
females arejtreated in the fame manner : the for- 
mer are feldom fo docile, but, like the males of 

other 
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otlier animals, are fiercer, ftronger, and more un- 
traHable than the females. 

Be I ORE I conclude, it may be proper to ob* 
ferve, that young elephants fuck conftantly with 
their mouths, and never with their trunks, as Bur- 
roN has aflertcd; a conclufion he made merely 
from conjefture, and the great and various ufes to 
which they are well adapted and applied, by every 
’ elephant. 

I HAVE feen young ones, from one day tp three 
years old, fucking their dams, but never faw them 
ufe their trunks, except to prefs the breaft, which, 
by natural inftinft, they feemed to know would 
make the milk flow more readily. The mode of 
connexion between the male and female is now af- 
certained beyond the poffibility of a doubt; as 
Mr. Boller, Lieu. Hawkins, and many others, 
faw a male copulate with female, after they were 
fecured in the Keddah, in a manner exadlly fimilar 
to the conjunftion of the faorfe with a mare. 

This faft entirely overturns what has been fo 
often related, concerning the fuppofed delicacy of 
this ufeful animal, and a variety of other hypo- 
thefes, which are equally void of foundation. As 
far as I know, the exafl time an elephant goes with 
young, has not yet been afeertained, but which 
cannot be lefs than two years, as one of the ele- 
phants brought forth a young one twenty-one 
months and three days after {he was taken. She 
was obferved to be with young in April or Maf 
1788, and file was only taken in ymttofy preced- 
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ing; fo that it is very likely (he muft have had 
eonneftion with the male fome months before Ihe 
was fecured, otherwife they could not difeover that 
file was with young, as a foetus of Icfs than fix 
months cannot well be fuppofed to make any alter- 
ation in the fize or fhape of fo large an animal. 
The young one, a male, was produced OSlohtT 16th, 
1789, and appeared in every refpeft to ha\e arriv- 
ed at its full time. Mr. Harris, to whom it be- 
longs, examined its mouth a few days after it was 
brought forth, and found that one of its grinders 
on each fide had partly cut the gum. It is now 
alive and well, and begins to chew a little grafs. 

I HAVE further to remark, that one of the tufles 
of the young elephant has made its appearance, fo 
that we can now afeertain it to be of that fpecies 
called Mucknah, the tuiks of which are always fmall, 
and point nearly ftrai^ht downwards. He was 
thirty-five inches hjgh, at his birth, and is now 
thirty-nine, fo that he has grown four inches in 
nearly as many months. Elephants are always 
jneafured at the fhoulder; for the arch or curve of 
the back, of young ones particularly, is confider- 
jtbly higher than any other part, and it is a fure 
fign of old age, whenever this curve is found flat- 
tened or confiderably depreffed, after an elephant 
has once att^ed his full growth. 

Thouou thefe remarks, as well as feveral others 
in the above relation, do not come within the plan 
I propofed, which was -merely to deferibe the me- 
thod of taking wild elepbaats in the province of 

U Tifura, 
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TifurSi yet I hope they will not be deemed imper- 
unent or fuperfluous, efpecially as feveral of them 
tend to e^habliih fome important fa£ls in the natu- 
ral hiftory of this animal, that are not known or 
not attended to, at leaft in any accounts that I had 
an opportunity of feeing. 


Explanation cf feveral words vfei the natives 
who catch elephants. 

n^k^ed cord, vfix or eight cubits 
; is pStttl round either the hind or fore 
legs of elephants, in order to fecure them. From 
ten to twtenty are employed. 

, CMMh^h a very flight , foft cord, which the. 
hunters at firft put around die hind-legs of z. Go(m- 
dabi before they begin to tie him : this is not ufed 
for ekphaftts, , • 

.. . Bdugheme — ^is generally a continuation of every 
. ferand Smdah that is put on, a., few turns of' which 
are pafled r6und, where the folds of the Bandahs 
interfeft eac;h other, in order, to fs^en and keep 
them firm. When the Bundah is not long enough, 
another cord is made ttfepfit , . 

Beoblah^k that ropfc which is made faff on o»b 
fide to the aftermoft then carried under 

the tail and fafiened to both the Bhwradis on the 
oppofite fide; fo as to anfwer the purpofe of a 
crupper, and to keep the in their places. ' 
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JDqoI — ^18 a large cable> about fixty cubits long, 
with a running noofe. Two of them are put round 
the neck of the elephant* and fattened to the fore- 
moft Pherob or girth, one on each fide, in fuch a 
manner, as to prevent the noofes from being drawn 
too tight or coming too far forward, and this is ef- 
feSually done by the Doohhbi for whenever the 
elephant dravis back, the . Dools pull the crupper 
forward, which mutt gall him very much, and pre- 
vent, him from ufing all the force he might other- 
wife exert,’ in order to free himfelf. 

Pband-A.% a cable nearly the fame fize as the 
Book the noofe of which is put round each leg of 
the GQondabs^ and then it is tied to trees or ttakes. 
The PbemSSy ufed for the elephants, are 

only about thirty cubits long, 

rope that is put round the body of 
an elephant, like a giith, and to. which the Umikk 
' a«^ Dsah are eonn^^d. , . 

the rope that is patted round the 
huttocks of an elephant, and prevents his ftepping 
out freely : it is fattened to the girth and crupper, 
that it may not flip down* 

Tiipafe*, aoth, 1790, 

* Tbe imckat natse of the, province was 
tmatf wlMt Iwhocn corroptecl into 7^ or. 
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fouth-weft monfoon having ftrongly fei in , 
^ on the Malabar eoaft, it was deemed unfafe to 
remain there any longer; we therefore took our 
departure frmn Mangalore on the 20th of May^ 
1778, direfting our courfe "towards the gulph of 
Bengal, and in lefs than ten days, we came in fight 
of the Carnkobar iflands ; the appearance of whiclj, 
at feven or eight leagues diftance, is much like a 
chain of mountains covered with woods ; we an- 
chored to the N. E. of one of them, in five fa- 
thoms with 51 good fandy bottom; fupplied our- 
felves with water and wood, and proceeded in 
queft of the other Nieobars or Nmcaveris, as they 
are called, fituated between eight and nine degs. 
N. lat. to the northernmoft point of the ifland of Sm- 
matra. They were defcried on the 4th of J^ne, to 
the S. W. I W. at the diftance of ten leagues ; the 
pofition of three of thofe iflands forms one of the 

fafefl 
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fafeft harbours in Indiay where fhipS of all fizes 
may ride ■with the greateft fecurity, Iheltered from 
all wind, about half a mile from fiiore i with the 
additional advantages of two entrances, that may 
ferve for getting in and out, both with a N. E. and 
S. W. monfoon, having a clear deep channel on 
each fide. 

In one of the bays formed within thofe iflands, 
we moored in twelve fathoms, and there remained 
until the S. W. monfoon was quite over, which 
was in the beginning of September. The largeft of 
thofe iflands is called Nancaveri or Na^tamry, about 
five or fix leagues in circumference j and better 
inhabited than any of the other two. The fecond 
is called Sawy or Cbewry^ and the other Triciit, all 
clofely fituated ; about ten leagues to the N. E. of 
them is another called^ Catchoul (a). 

AtMosT the whole of thofe iflands is uncultivat- 
ed, though there are a number of large vallies that 

(4) Ik the year 1756, the E. 1 . Company erefted on one 

of thofe iflmuh a honfe to ferve as a faftory, but on thdr failure, 
in the year 17J8, it was evacuated. On the re-efiablifhment of 
the Company in 1768, anodier hqufe was built on Seeiy liland, 
which was in 1773, in like manner, ordered to be evacuated as ofe-» 
Icfs to the Company’s interefts : three or four Eunpeat mifSonaries, 
with a view of making proftlytes, remained behind, and faaVe etei- 
tinned there ewer fince, but without efiefting even tlw coHverfion of 
H fingle perfohj they colleft, however, cocoanut oil, fhells, and 
other natural curio&ties, which they fond atsuially to th^r brethren 
at Tnmfuitm'. * 

Ak exa£t plan of thofe Elaads nay he ieen in the Ntptmt 

Qtk«tal, , , 

might 


Ua 
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might be rendered very fruitful, with little trouble, 
the foil being naturally fertile, where the cocoanut, 
and all other tropical fruits, come fpontaneoully 
to the higheft perfeSion, together with yams and 
fweet potatoes, to obtain which it is only neceffary 
to fcratch the earth fuperficially, and the feed fo 
planted comes forth in a few days ('a 

The furrounding fea abounds with exquifite' 
£fh, {hell iilh, as cockles ahd turtles ; and a moft 
fplendid difplay of beautiful Ihells of the-rareft fort 
are to be met with on the Ihore. The birds 
nefts fi), fo much efteemed in are alfo to be 
found among the rocks: ambergris is likcwife to 
be met with, but the inhabitants have learned a 
mode of adulterating it, and it is therefore feldom 
to be found in a genuine fiate : if adulterated with 
any heterogeneous matter, foch as wax, or refin, 
the mode of difcovery is Amply by placing a fmall 
bit of it upon the point of a knife when hot, and if 
5t evaporates without leaving any calx or C^ut 
JMitriaum, and diSufes a ftrong fragrant fiineli, it is 
certainly genuine. 

The inhabitants of the Nieekar ifiands are of a 
copper colour, with finall eyes obliquely cut, what 

t 

(^) TmcuT, bemg th« flatteft of thofc Iflands# is divided 
amougft the inhabitaiits of the cthei: tm, where they have dwsir 
{ilantatloQft of Coeoaxmt and Jre<a trees | thefe iaft being very 
abimdaat aU over the iilands. 

fij JVwfcr mptbm mmi 6rUntai& mh 

dum^kk m^o mafam, m hiaihmm mri tmumm 

tstnmwn , 
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in ours is white being in theirs yellowiftij with 
fmall flat nofes, large mouths, thick lips, and black 
teeth 5 well proportioned in their bodies, rather 
ihort than tall, and with large ears, in the lobes of 
which are holes, into which a man's thumb might 
be introduced with eafe: they have black ftrong 
hair, cut round ; the men have little or no beard ; 
the hinder part of their head is much flatter and 
compreffed than ours j they never cut their nails, 
but they fliave their eye-brows (a). A long nar- 
row cloth, made of the bark of a tree, round their 
waift and between their thighs, with one extremity 
hanging down behind (b), is all their drefs. The 

women 

(a) It is a cnfiom among them to compiefs mth thdr hands the 
ocd^nt of the new bom child, in order to render it flat ; as, ae> 
eording to their ideas, this kind of fliape conlHtutes a mark of 
faeanty, and is muverfaQy efleemed inch tjr them : by this method, 
sUq, diey lay that die hair remains <do(e to the head, as natnie in* 
tended it, and the npper ibre teeth very prominent ont of the mondi, 

{i) A TaATEiiLEK caOcd Keopikc, a Swede, who went to the 
Eeji ludtet, on board a Putch (hip in tbe year 1647, which anchor* 
ed off the Nkabar lilands, relates that they difcorered men with 
tails, Uke thofe of cats, and vfbich they moved in the fame manner. 
That hawng fent a boat on Ihore with five men, who did not return 
at night, as ejtpefied, the day foilovnng a huger boat was fent, 
well manned, in ^eft of their companions, who, it was fuppofed, 
had been devoured by the favages, their bones having been found 
flrewed on the ihore, the £ioat taken to pieces, and the iton of it 
carried away. ' 

The account of this voyage was repdnted at Sutclhetm by Sil- 
vtVM in the year 1743— Lurirmvs feems tfo have been too ere* 
dffiuB, ut b^evit^ t^ ittan^ flozy, for in Eff my eaamlnadkMiw, I 
voald'difoove^ no fort of projeCflbn on Cau^ of fee. 

U4 
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W’oinen and men are of the fame copper colour, 
and very fraall in ftature ; a bit of cloth made with 
the thread of the bark of the cocoanut tree fatten- 
ed to the middle and reaching half way down the 
thigh, forms all the covering of the women. Both 
fexes are, however, very fond of drefs ; and when 
the men go into the pretence of ftrangers, they put 
on hats and old clothes, that had been given them 
by Europemi; but among themfelves they are al- 
mo{t naked. 

They live in huts, made of cocoanut leaves of 
an oval form, fupported on bamboos, about five or 
fix feet high from the ground 5 the entrance into the 
huts is by a ladder; the floor is made partly of planks, 
and partly of fpHt bamboos. Oppofite to the door, 
in the furthermofl; part of the hut, they light their 
fire and cook their vifiuals: fix or eight people 
generally occupy one hut, hnd a number of Ikulls 
of wild boars forms the moft valuable article of 
furniture. 

Th^ occupation of the men confifts in building 
and repairing their huts, which affords them an an- 
nual employment for fix months at leaft, and in 
fifhing and trading to the neighbourihg ifiands. 
Tbe women are employed in preparing the vi&uals 
and cultivating the ground, they alfo paddle in tho” 
canoes, when the men go out. They unite in ma- 
trimony ihrough choice ; and, if the man is not fa- 

What hss given rife to ihis foppofedtail, may have been riie ftripe of 
doth haoj^g down fiom their pofleriors ; which when viewed at a 
diSance, ought probably hav« heea miftaken to a tajib \ 

tisSe4 
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lisfied with the conduft of the woman, either from 
her inattention to domeftic concerns, or fteriiity, or 
even from any dillike on his part, be is at liberty to 
difcharge her, and each unites with a different 
perfon, as if no fuch connexion had taken place. 
Adultery is accounted highly ignominious and 
difgracefui ; particularly with perfons not of the 
fame caft : Ihould it be proved, the woman would 
not only be .difniiffed with infamy, but, on fome 
occafions, even put to death ; although by the in- 
tervention of a fmall token given publickly, and 
confiding of nothing more than a leaf of tobacco, 
the reciprocal lending of thdr wives of the fame caft 
is exceedingly common. 

A WOMAN who bears three children, is reckoned 
very fruitful j few bear more than four ; the caufe 
may be attributed to the men, from a debility oc- 
cafioned by the early iatrufion of the tefticles into 
the abdomen, the hard compreffion of them and 
the penis, by the bandage round thofe parts, from 
premature venery, and hebetation brought on by 
the immoderate ufe of fpirits ? and from the very 
inaOiive and fedentary life thofe people lead, it will 
not be difficult to account for that want of longe- 
vity* which feems to prevail much in thofe iflands, 
more elpecially amongft the men, where none were 
to be feen older than forty or forty-eight years. 
The women, on the contrary, feem to live much 
longer. 

They are themfelves fo fenfibie of the fcanty 
' Ipopulalion of their iflands, that they ftudy to in- 
' creafe 
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creafe it by inviting, and even feducing, fome 
hban or Bmgakfe to remain amongft them, when 
brought thither by the country fliips, and of whom 
there are in almoft all villages fomc to be found, 
who may be eafily difcerned from the natives by 
their figure, features, colour, and language. The 
natives encourage their ftay by grants of land with 
plantations of cocoa trees and arecas, and, after a 
certain number of years, they are permitted to 
make choice of a female companion. 

Their indolence is not to be equalled by any 
other people of the eaft. They go out a filhing in 
their canoes at night j and with harpoons, which 
they dart very dexteroufly at the fife, after having 
allured them into feallow water with burning ftraw, 
a fufficient number is foon caught to ferve the fa- 
mily for a meal : they immediately return home ; 
and, if, by chance, they oatch a very large fife, 
they will readily difpofe of one half, and keep the 
remainder for their Own ufe. 

They entertain the higheft opinion of fuch as 
ans able to read and write ; they believe, that all 
Eitrapeans, by this qualification only, ate able to 
perform a& more than human, that the power of 
divination, controlling the winds and ftorms, and 
direfting the appearance of the planets, is entirely 
at our command. 

This people, like other favage nations, ditead 
the evil genius j fome among them give themfelvea 
the air of divination, and prefume to have fecret 

confa<* 
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tonfkbulations with him : iuperflition mud ever be 
in its full dominion, where ignorance is fo grofs* 
Some of the natives, having begun to fabricate 
earthen |>ots, foon after died $ and the caufe being 
attributed to this employment, it has never been 
refumedj fince they prefer going fifteen or twenty 
leagues to provide them, rather than expofe them- 
felves to an undertaking attended, in their opinion* 
with fuch dangerous confequences. 

Whehever they vifit one another, no fort of 
compliment or falutation takes place between 
them ; but when the vifitors take leave, they are 
profufe in good wilhes, that lad for fome minutes, 
with different inflexions of voice, t® which the 
other condantly anfwers, by repeating the words 
CaUacalld condi which may be rendered 

in EngUfl) thus ; Very well, very well, go, go 
mid return foon.” • 

-■Behind, or clofe by their huts, the dead are 
buried : all the relations and acquaintance cry for 
fome hours, before the corpfe is put into the grave, 
where it is interred with all poffible folemnity, and 
in the bed drefs they can muder, and with abund- 
ance of food. After the body is covered widi 
earth, a pod is railed and fixed in the ground over 
the head of the deceafed, about four feet high, to 
the top of which diey fufpend ftripes of doth with 
meal and areca nuts, and drew cocoa nuts all a- 
round. This fupply of food for the deceafed is 
evfeu After coiMnued ; a eocoa ‘tree is alfo cut 
every perfoa that dies. As foon as a 

man 
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man is dead, his name is never mentioned, even if 
repeatedly afl«ed j every one of the mourning vi- 
fitors brings a large pot of toddy. The women fit 
round the corpfe howling and crying, and by turns 
they go and put their hands on the breaft and belly 
of the dcceafed, who is covered with ftriped cloth j 
the men are feated at a little diftance, drinking, and 
inviting all the vifitors to do the fame ; endeavour- 
ing thus to difpel their grief, by a complete general 
intoxication, which never lafts Icfs than a couple of 
days after the'interment. 

Thi, different changes of the moon are produc- 
tive of great feftivity and mirth among the Niceba^ 

• riflMs, when the doors of their huts are decorated 
•with branches of palms and other trees s the infide 
is allb adorned with feftoons made of flips of plan- 
tain leaves. Their bodies are, in like manner, de- 
corated with the fame oftiaments ; and the day is 
fpent in finging, and dancing, and eating, and drink- 
ing toddy, till they are quite ftupified. 

Thi, idea of years, and months, and days, is un- 
known to them, as they reckon by moons only, of 
which they number fourteen, feven to each mon- 
foon. At the fair feafon, or the beginning of the 
N.E. moofoon, they fail in large canoes to the Car 
s ^Icshars called by them Chamj'akon. The objeS; of 
this voyage is trade ; and for cloth, filver coin, 
iron, tobacco, and feme other articles, which they 
obtain from Europeans, together with fowls, hogS;, 
cocoa and areca nuts, the produce of their own 
ffland, they receive in exchange, canoes, fpears, 

ambergris 
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ambergris, birds’ nefts, tortoife-fticll, and fo 
forth. 

Ten or twelve huts form a village. The num- 
ber of inhabitants on any one of thefe iflands docs 
not exceed feven or eight hundred. Evci y village 
hajs its Htad Man, or Captain, as they term him, who 
is generally the oldeft. Few difeafes are knowm 
«mongft them ; and the venereal not at all : the 
fmall pox vifits them occafionally, but not of the 
confluent kind : what is more prevalent amongft 
them, is the oedematous fwelling of one or both of 
the legs, known in the weft of India under the 
name of the Cochin Leg, from the place where 
this diforder generally prevails. This endemial 
difeafe may be imputed to the following caufes j ill 
chofen and badly prepared diet ; the bad choice of 
habitations, and an extremely indolent iiiaQ.ivc life. 
Fevers and cholics are alfo frequent among them ; 
when a perfon fails fiefc, he is immediately removed 
to the. houfe of one of their priefts, or conjurers, 
who orders the patient to be laid in a fupine po- 
fture for fome time ; then fridion with fome oily, 
fubftance is applied to the upper part of the body, 
and often repeated j which remedy they indiferimi- 
nately ufe for all complaints, never adminiftering 
medicines internally. 

The only quadrupeds on thefe iflands are hogs 

and dogs : of the former, however, only the fows 

are kept, and they are fed principally with the milk 

of the epeoanut and its kernel, which renders the 

p&4t of a firmhefs and delicious tafl:e,cvcn fuperior, 
* * 
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both in colour and flavour, to the befl veal. 

It may be worthy remark, that, although the neigh- 
bouring Car Nicobar woods abound with monkeys of 
different fpecies, none are to be feen in thefc 
iflands, notwithftanding their having been repeatedly 
brought over ; they neither propagate, nor do they 
live for any time. 

Among the feathered tribe wild pigeons are 
pretty abundant from Jim to SeptembeTt on account 
of a berry which is then ripe, and on which they 
feed with great eagernefs ; at the fame time phea- 
fants and turtle doves are frequently found, the con- 
fiant inhabitants of the woods are a fpecies of the 
green parrot,' or parroquet, with a black bill and 
collar ; no other birds are to be found in them. ' 

The climate is pure, qnd might, with little trou-. 
ble, be rendered very falubrious : conftant fea 
breezes fan their Chores, thus preferving them from 
oppreChve heat : vegetation continues without inter- 
million, the woods are very thick, and the trees 
bound togMhcr by a kind of wig or creeping 
^rub, that renders them almoft impervious. 

The dance is as dull and inanimate as 

can be conceived, as well for the flownefs and hea- 
vinefs of its motions, as for the plaintive monoto- 
nous tune that accompanies it : with no inftrument 
hut their mournful low voices, which are in prelefi 
unifon with the motion of their bodies. and 
women forma circle, by putting their hands on each 
others Ihoulders, they move flowly, backwards and 

forwards, 
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forwards, inclining, fometimes to the right, and 
fometimes to the left. 

The whole of their mufic confifts of the few fol- 
lowing notes. 



De Capo. 


The bafis of the language fpohen by thefe 
iflanders, is chiefly Malay fome words borrow- 
ed from Europeans^ and other ftrangers, as will ap- 
pear by the following fpecimen ; 


Ciia - Father Enchojen - Hairs 
Cioum Grandfather Halikolala Neck 


CbiaEncJmna Mother 

Odnd 

Uncle 

Mmogitee 

Man 

Coven 

Son 

Emma 

Woman 

Cange 

Wife 

Chegmm 

Child 

CM 

Head 

Lei 

Forehead 

Mehe 

Nofe 

Bdmat 

Eyes 

Mmn^e 

Ups 

Caltte 

Tongue 


C3uii( 


Ears 


tbd 

Breaft 

Vbian 

Belly 

Foun 

Nav.a 

Cheat 

Arm 

Mckait 

Shoulders 

Qcb 

Back 

Kinitay Hand & finger! 

Pa$o 

Thigh 

Colcanon 

Knee 

Hanhan 

Leg 

Cifcoa 

Nail 

Hignmghn 

Beard 

Tobon 

Sick 

Sbe-ba 

Dead 

Hivi 

Devil 
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IRm - - 

Sun ' 

Gninoo 

Green cocoanut 

Chat 

Moon 

Nat 

Cane 

Bdyi 

Wind 

Pantan 

Rattan 

Onijo 

Water 

Aptejo 

Cbeft 

Gnant 

Calm 

Cerwm 

Needle 

Tenfagi 

Day-light 

Hendel 

Muflcct 

Sctajin 

Evening 

Hendtboa 

Knife 

Batabom 

Night 

Damn 

Medicine 

Kamhen 

Noon 

Beja 

Betel Nut 

Menzovi 

Yefterday 

Achat 

Betel Leaf 

HulaHai 

To-morrow 

Cion 

;Lime 

Charm 

Great 

Cbapto 

Hat 

Mmbefi,H 

Small 

Lenzo 

Handkerchief 

Koan 

Strong 

(idr Thefe two laft words 

At loan 

Weak 

are borrowed from tb« 

Jo 

Yes 

PortugMefe. 

At cUm 

No 

Hanchm Chapes, Put on 

Lapoa ' 

Is good 

}^ot 

your hat 

Ptfi 

Is enough 

A hog 

Tbioit 

Me or I, 

Bm 

A dog 

Mhihe 

You 

Codhin 

A cat 

Kalahalayounde Farewell 

Taffoacb 

Hen 

Emlovtm 

Gold 

Ohia 

Egg 

Benoe 

Fire 

Inlegne 

Birds neft 

Bbsah 

Water 

Cattock 

Parrot 

JJoot 

Cloth 

Cba 

Fife 

J.ama A ftrip they wear 

Cap 

Tortoifefeell 

Gm 

Houfe^ 

Bamno 

To eat 

Tanop 

Pipe 

Peoum 

To drink 

CarrevaJ 

Lemon 

Btaja 

To Beep 

Boat Qld Cocoanut' 

Bantam 

To buy 


Um 
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'Henvhej — To fell Para - - Dollar, or filver 
Loam To lay down Tbamla Black 
Hancihatem Come hither Chmla Red 

Ciou Be gone Vnat White 

Hethaj To laugh Cambakmagn Striped 


Houm, 

Hanan 

To weep 

To dance 


cloth 

Hams 

To rain 


SSSr 

Pbeumhoj To fmoke 
Hanfciounga To walk 

NUMERALS. 

Duonde T o p&ddle or row 

Heart - - 

One 

Poujhili 

To fet down 

Had 

Two 

Hababon 

To vomit 

Lot 

Three 

Achictmga 

To ftand 

Toan 

Four 

Hichiackeri 

To fpeak 

Tanee 

Five 

At be bet 

To write 

TaftnA 

Six 

Ajouhy 

To light 

Jfat 

Seven 

Luva 

Lead , 

Enfoan 

Eight 

Cardn 

Iron 

Eancata 

Nine 

Cbmh 

Shirt & coat 

Sicom 

Ten 

Hanbd 

Breeches 

Sicom bean 

Eleven 

Hanbo lola 

Stockings 

Sicom baa 

Twelve 

JDbanapola 

Shoes 

Hemomtbouma Twenty 

Halhat 

Bracelet 

Recaie 

Thirty 

Eenpdjett 

Chair 

Toanmoan tbiuma Forty 

Cberdcbd 

Table 

Sicom Jicom 

Hundred 


It feems that they have no expreffion for the 
numbers beyond forty, except by multiplicatiop. 

Trees of great height and fize are to befeen in 
their woods of a compaO; texture, well calculated for 

X naval 

* 
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naval conUruOiionsf^^ : but the produciions ot 
which they are more particularly careful, arc the 
cocoa and areca trees, the laft being chiefly for their 
own confumption; as they chew it all day long uit'*, 
tobacco, betel-leaf, and fhell-ljme ; the former is 
not only ufeful for their own and their hogs’ nou- 
rilhment, but alfo an objea of trade. Moft of the 
country ihips, that are bound to Pegu from either of 
the coafts of India, touch at the N^cohar Iflands, in 
order to procure a cargo of cocoa-nuts, ^^hich they 
purchafe at ihe rate of four for a tobtfcco-lcaf, and 
one hundred for a yard of blue cloth, and a bottle* 
of cocoa-nut oil for four leaves of tobacco. The 
tropical fruits grow in thefe iflands exquifitely 
flavoured, the pine-apple in particular : wild cinna- 
mon and falfafras grow there alfo; the coffec-trec 
in two years yields fruit; yams are to be found for 
three or four months in thc,,year only, and are eaten 
by the^ natives inftcad of the larura, a nutritive 
fruit; in the defeription of which, and the tree 
that produces it, weftall here endeavour to be very 
particular. ^ 

The tree that bears this nutritive fruit, is a 
fpeciesof Prf/w, called by them Larum, by the Pc?- 
tuguefe Melldri, and is very abundant in thofe 
iflands, as well as in Carnicobar : it grows proniif- 
cuoufly in the woods, among other trees, but if de- 
lights, more particularly* in a damp foil. The 

. OsB of thefe trees oar p«)ple cut down, that meafured 
tune atBOBB Bicirc«mfcrefice,or fifty-four feet. 


trunk 
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trunk is often ftraigkt, thirty, or thirty-five feet 
high, and ten or twelve inches (the oldeft even two 
feet) in circumfeience ; the bark is fmooth, alli- 
coloured, with equidiftant interfeSions of a com- 
pa€l hard texture in its interior part, but foft and 
quite hollow in the centre from the top of the 
trunk ; the leaves grow difpofed }ike a calyx about 
three feet long and four inches broad, enfiform and 
aculeate, of a datk green hue, and of a tenacious 
hard fybftance : the roots are out of the ground, 
and inferted at eight or ten feet on the trunk, ac- 
cording to its age, being not quite two feet in the 
earth : the fruit which has the fliape of a pine, and 
the fize of a large Jata, comes out of the bottom 
of the leaves : the age of a man is feldom fufficient 
to fee the trees bearing fiuit : its weight forces it 
out of the leaves, and, when it is nearly ripe, 
which is known by the/iatives oft the- change of ifc* 
colour from green to yellowilh, it is gathered* and 
weighs from thirty to forty pounds. The draper 
are loofened by thrulling a piece of iron between 
their interllices : the exterior furface is cut oflF, and 
thus put into earthen pots covered with leaves, then 
boiled on a flow fire for feveral hours together : ttfe 
fruit is fuificiently boiled, when the raedullarj)* 
of it becomes foft and friable j it is 
from the fire and expofed to the cold 
cold, the drupes are feparated from the'^alk, and 
the medullary |>art preffed out by ttteans of a 
fhell forced info them*. Within the woody pfert 
the drupes, there are two feeds, in fliape -and tafte 
• X 3 ifhiuch 
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much like almonds : tlie foft part is then col}e6ie<3 
into a fpherical mafs, and, in order to extraft all 
the ftringy fragments remaining in it by the com- 
prelfion of the fliell, a thread is paffed and repaired, 
until the whole is extrafted, and it comes out per- 
feEly clean ; it is then of a pale yellow colour, 
much refembling pknta, or the drefled meal of the 
Zsa Mays, and in tafte much like it ; when not 
newly prepared, it has an acidity, to which it tends 
very ftrongly, if long expofed to the atmofphere ; 
but it may be preferved a long time, if well co- 
vered. 

It is certain, that the Nicobar bread-fruit tree 
differs very effentially from the palm dcfcribed by 
Mr. Masson, and found in the interior parts of 
JJrica, which bears a fort of bread-fiuit. On my 
Blowing to Mr. Masson, in March, 1790, the draw- 
ing of the tree here defcribe^, he was plealingly fur^ 
prifed at the novelty, and declared he had never be- 
fore feen it. It differs alfo from the bread-tree 
found in Otahdie, and dcfcribed by Capt. Cook in 
his Voyage round the World, as will appear very 
evident on a reference to the notes of that work. 
Some flirubs, whofe leaves referable much thofe of 
the Nicobar bread-fruit tree, are to be feen on the 
Coromandel coaft, and in the Ifle of France, where 
they thrive in fome degree, but never attain the 
height of thofe at Nicobar’. imperfeS fmall fruits 
are feen once a year fprouting out, and the inha- 
derive an advantage from the leaves of the 

tree 
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tree, which they convert into mats and bags to hold 
cofFee. 


ininS SSOCO wSiw*" II 

NOTE by the PRESIDENT. 

As far as we can determine the clafs and order 
of a plant from a mere delineation of its fiuit, we 
may fafely pronounce, that the Leram of Nicobar is 
the Cadhi of the Ar&b\ the Cetaca of the Indians^ 
and the Pandanus of our botanifts, which is deferibed 
vny awkwardly (as Koenig firft obferved to me) in 
the Supplement ioLinnuEUs: he had himfclf de- 
fenbed with that elegant concifenefs, which conftitutes 
the beauty of the Unman method, not only the 
wonderful fruftification of the fragrant Cetaca^ but 
moft of the flowers, which are celebrated in 

by poets for their colour or feent, and by 
phyficians for their medical ufe ; and, as he be- 
queathed his manuferipts to Sir Joseph Banks, we 
may be fure, that the publick fpirit of that illuftri- 
ous naturalift will not fuffer the labours of his 
learned friend to be funk in oblivion. Whether the 
Pandanus Leran be a new fpecies, or only a va- 
riety, we cannot yet pofitively decide ; but four of 
the plants have been brought from Nicobar^ and 
feem to flourilh in the Company’s Botanical Gar- 
den, where they will probably bloffom; and the 
greateft encouragement will, I trufl:,be given to the 
cultivation of fo precious a vesetable. A fruit 
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weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and containing 
a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable and nutri- 
tive in a high degree, would, perhaps, if it were 
common in thefe provinces, for ever fecure the na- 
tives of them from the horrors of famine j and the 
JPanianus of Bengal might be brought, I conceive, 
to equal perfeSion with that of Nicohar, if due care 
were taken to plant the male and female trees in the 
fame place, inftead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperfeO; and unprodu6live fruit, 
and the diftant male to fpread itfeif only by the 
help of its radicating branches. 


NOTE OK PAGE 294. 

f' 

Though little can be added to M, PoivRE^sdefcription of the 
Salmgane^ or Hirundo^ nidis eduhhm^ yet, as Captain Forrest was 
a pcrfe£l inaftei of the Malay tongue, and deferibed only what he 
had feen, it will not be ainifs to fubjoin his account of that fingular 
bird. ♦♦ The bird with an edible neft is called, fays he, Jamaldnl 
by the natives cf the Moluccas^ and Layang4ayang by the Malaj r; 
it is black as jet, and veiy much like a marten, but confiderably 
ftnaller. Its nefts, which the Malays call Sam/ig, are found in 
Oaves, and generally in thofe to which the fea has accefb ; and^ as 
they are bmit in lowson perpendicular rocks, fiom which tie 
yOung birds t’eqiiently fall, thofe caves are frequented by fifli, 
and often by fnakes, who are hunting for prey ; they are made 
of a flimy gelatinous fubftance found on the fbore, of the fea 
weed c lied agalagaU and of«i foft greenifh fyy matter often feen 
on rocks in the ftiade when the water oozes from above. Before 
a man enters fuch a cave, he fcould frighten out the birds, or keep 
** his face covered^ lays her eggs four times a 
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yeir, but only two at a time: if her nefl: be not tom from the 
rock, fhe will ufe it once more, but it then becomes dirty and 
** bii»ck : a neft, ufed but once before it is gathered, muft be dried 
in the (hade, fmee it eafily abforbs moiflure, and, if expofed to 
the fun, becomes red. Such edible nefts are fometimes found iu 
caves, which the Tea never enters, but they are always of a dark 
** hue, inftead of being, like that now produced, very nearly pellui* 
cid ; they may be met with in rocky iflands over the whole eaft- 
** ern Archipelago, (by far the largeft in the world) but never, I be- 
iieve, on the coaftof Chma^ whither multitudes of them are car- 
ried from Batavia^ The white and tranfpaient neils are highly 
** elieemed, and fold at Batan^m for feven. eight, nine, or ten doL 
** lars a catty of i|-lb. but the crafty Cbmefe at that port, who 
pack up the nefts, one in another to the length of a foot or eigh- 
** teen inches, that they may not eafily be broken, feldom fail, by a 
variety of aitificeg, to impofe on then employeis,” 
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ON THE 

MUSICAL MODES 

OF THE 

HIND US: 

' WRITTEN IN 1784, AND SINCE MUCH ENLARGED, 
Br THE fRESJDENT. 


T^USICK belongs, as a Science, to an interefting 
part of natural philofophy, which, by mathe- 
matical dedudions from conftant phenomena, ex- 
plains the caufes and properties of found, limits 
the number of mixed, or harmonick, founds to a cer- 
tain feries, which perpetually recurs, and fixes the 
ratio, which they bear to each other, or to one 
leading term ; but, confidered as an Jrt, it com- 
bines the founds, which philofophy diftfnguiflics in 
fuch a manner as to gratify our ears, or affed our 
imaginations, or, by uniting both objeds, to capti- 
vate the fancy while it pleafes the fenfe, and, 
fpeaking, as it were, the language of beautiful na- 
ture, to raife correfpondent ideas and emotions in 
the mind of the hearer: it, then, and then only be- 
comes what we call art, allied very nearly to 
verfe, painting, and rhetorick, but fubordinate in 

its 
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Its fun£kions to pathetick poetry, and inferior in its 
power to genuine eloquence. 

Thus it is the province of the phihfopher, to dif- 
cover the true diredion and divergence of found 
propagated by the fucceffive comprcffions and ex- 
panfions of air, as the vibrating body advances and 
recedes ; to ftiow why founds themfelves may ex- 
cite a tremulous motion in particular bodies, as in 
the known experiment of inftruments tuned in uni* 
fon ; • to demonftrate the law, by which all the parti- 
cles of air, when it undulates with great quicknefs, 
are continually accelerated and retarded ; to com- 
pare the number of pulfes in agitated air with that 
of the vibrations, which caufe them: to compute 
the velocities and intervals of thofe pulfes in atmo- 
fpheres of different denfity and elafticity ; to ac- 
count, as well as he can, for the affeftions, which 
mufick produces j and, generally, to inveftigate the 
many wonderful appearances, which it exhibits: 
but the artijif without confidering, and even with- 
out knowing, any of the fublime theorems in the 
philofophy of found, may attain his end by a happy 
feleSion'of melodies and adapted to paffionate 
verfe, and of times conformable to regular metre j 
and, above all, by modulation, or the choice and va- 
riation of thofe modes, as they are called, of which, 
as they are contrived and arranged by the Hindus^ 
it is my defign, and fhall be my endeavour, to give 
you a general notion with all the perfpicuity, that 
the fubje£l will admit. 


AtXBOUCH 
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Although we muft affign the firfl. rank, tranf- 
ccndently and beyond all coinparifon, to that 
powerful mufick, which may be denominated the 
filler of poetry and eloquence, yet the lower art of 
pkafing the fenfe by a fucceffion of agreeable 
founds, not only has merit and even charms, but 
may, I perfuade myfelf, be applied on a variety of 
occafions to falutary purpofes : whether, indeed, 
the fenfation of hearing be caufed, as many fufpeQ, 
by the vibrations of an elaftick ether flowing over 
the auditory nerves and propelled along their folid 
capiliaments, or whether the fibres of our nerves, 
which feem indefinitely divifible, have, like the 
firings of a lute, peculiar vibrations proportioned 
to their length and degree of tenfion, we have not 
fufficient evidence to decide j but we are very furc 
that the whole nervous fyftem is afieQcd in a An- 
gular manner by combinations of found, and that 
melody alone will often relieve the mind, when it 
is opprefled by intenfe application to bufinefs or 
jftudy. The old mufician, who rather figuratively, 
we may fuppofe, than with philofophical feriouf- 
nefs, declared the foul itfelf th he nothing hut barrmny,, 
provoked the fprightly remark of Cicero, that he 
drew his fbihfopby from tbe art wbicb he profej/edi 
but if, without departing from his own art, he had 
merely deferibed the human frame as the nobleft 
and fwceteft of mufical inftruments, endued with a 
natural difpofition to refonance and fimpathy, al- 
ternately afiefling and affefted by the foul which 
pervades it, his defeription might, perhaps, have 

been 
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been phyfically juft, and certainly ought not to 
have been haftily ridiculed : that any medical pur- 
pofc may be fully anfwered by mufick, I dare not 
aflert; but after food, when the operations of di- 
geftion and abforption give fo much employment 
to the veffels, that a temporary ftate of mental re- 
pofe muft be found, efpecially in hot climates, ef- 
fential to health, it feems reafonable to believe, 
that a few agreeable airs, either heard or played 
without effort, muft have all the good effefts of 
fleep and none of its difadvantages 5 pulling the foul 
ill lune, as Milton fays, for any fubfequent exer- 
tion ; an experiment, which has often been fucceff- 
fully made by myfelf, and which any one, who 
pleafes, may eafily repeat. Of what I am going to 
add, I cannot give equal ^ evidence ; but hardly 
know how to difbelieve the teftiraony of men, who 
had no fyftem of their own to fupport, and could 
have no intereft in deceiving me : firft, I have 
been affured by a credible eye witnefs, that two 
wild antelopes ufed often to come from their woods 
to the place, where a more favage beaft, Sira'jud- 
DAUL4H, entertained himfelf with concerts, and 
that they liftened to the drains with an appearance 
pf pleafure, till the monfter, in whofe foul there 
was no mufick, fliot one of them to difplay his ar- 
chery : fecondly, a learned native of this country 
told me, that he had frequently feen the mod ve- 
nomous and raalignantfnakesleave their holes, upon 
hea»ing tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed, 
gave them peculiar delight j and, thirdly, an intel- 
ligent 
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ligent Perjian, who repeated his flory again and 
again, and permitted me to write down from his 
lips, declared, he had more than once been prefent, 
when a celebrated lutanifl, MrVza Mohammed, fur- 
named Bulbul, was playing to a large company in 
a grove near SMrdz, where he diftinflly faw the 
nightingales trying to vie with the mufician, fomc- , 
times warbling on the trees, fometimes fluttering 
from branch to branch, as if they wiflied to. ap- 
proach the inftrument, whence the melody pro- 
ceeded, and at length dropping on the ground in a 
hind of extafy, from which they were foon raifed, 
he affured me, by a change of the mode. 

The aftoniflting effefls aferibed to mufick by the 
old Greeks, and, in our days, by the Chinefe, Per- 
fians, and Indians, have probably been exaggerated 
and embellifhed ; nor, if fuch effefts had been 
really produced, could they be imputed, I think, to 
the mere influence of founds, however combined 
or modified : it may, therefore, be fufpefted, (not 
that the accounts are wholly fiQitious, but) that 
fuch wonders were performed by mufick in its 
largeft fenfe, as it is now deferibed by the Hindus, 
that is, by the union of voices, injirmnents, and ac- 
fion ; for fuch is the complex idea conveyed by the 
word SangUa, the fimple meaning of which is no 
more than fymphot^ ; but moft of the Indian books 
on this art confifl. accordingly of three parts, gdns, 
vddya, nrltya, or fong, psrcujftonr, and dancing j the 
firft of which includes the meafures of poetry,' the 
fccond extends to inllrumental mufick of all forts, 
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ind the third includes the* whole compafs of the- 
itrical reprefentation. Now it may eafily be con- 
ceived, that fuch an alliance, with the potent auxi- 
liaries of diftin6t articulation, graceful gefture, and 
well adapted feenery, muft have a ftrong general 
efleft, and may, from particular aflbeiations, ope- 
rate fo forcibly on very fenfible minds, as to excite 
copious tears, change the colour and countenance, 
heat or chill the blood, make the heart palpitate 
with violence, or even compel the hearer to dart 
from his feat with the look, fpeech, and aftions of a 
man in a phrenfy : the efleO; muft be yet ftronger, 
if the fubjeQ; be religious, as that of the old Indian 
dramas, but great and fmall (I mean both regular 
plays in many afts and fliorter dramatick pieces on 
divine love) feems in general to have been. In this 
way only can we attempt to account for the indu- 
bitable effeSis of the gr^at airs and impalEoned rc- 
citative in the modern Italian dramas, where three 
beautiful arts, like the Graces united in a dance, 
are together exhibited in a ftate of excellence, 
which the ancient world could not have furpalfed 
and probably could not have equalled ; an heroick 
opera of Metastasio, fet by Pergolesi, or by 
fome artjft of his incomparable fchool, and repre- 
fented at Naples, difplays at once the perfeSion of 
human genius, awakens all the affeftions, and cap- 
tivates the imagination at the fame inftant through 
all the fenfes. 

When fuch aids, as t. 'perfect theatre would af- 
ford, are hot acceffible, the power of mufick muft 

in 
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in proportion be Icfs ; but it will ever be vc i y 
confiderable, if the words of the foug be Hne in 
themfclvesj and not only well tranflated into the 
language of melody, with a complete union of mu- 
fical and rhetorical accents, but clearly pronounc- 
ed by an accomplifhed, finger, who feels what he 
fings, and fully underftood by a hearer, who has 
paffions to be moved ; efpecially if the compofer 
has availed himfclf in his tranjladon (for fuch may 
his compofition very juftly be called) of all thofe 
advantages, with which nature, ever fedulous to 
promote our innocent gratifications, abundantly 
fupplies him. The firft of thofe natural advantages 
is the variety of modes, or manners, in which the 
/even harmonick founds are perceived to move in 
fuccelEon, as each of them takes the lead, and con- 
fequently bears a new relation to the fix others. 
Next to the phenomenon ofi feven founds perpetu- 
ally circulating in a geometrical progreffion, ac- 
cording to the length of the firings or the number 
of their vibrations, every ear muft be fcnfible, that 
two of the feven intervals in the complete feries, 
or o8avc, whether we confidcr it as placed in a 
circular form, or in a right line with the firft found 
repeated, are much Ihorter than the five other in- 
tervals ; and on thefe two phenomena the modes 
of the Hindus (who feem ignorant of our complicat- 
ed harmony) are principally conftruQed. The 
longer intervals we lhall call tones, and th^ Ihortei 
(in compliance with cuftom) femiiones, without meu' 
tioning their exaft ratios j and it is evident, that, ai 

th< 
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tlie flam of the feraitones admit /even variations 
relative to one fundamental found, there are as 
many modes, which may be called primary ; but we 
mtift not confound them with our modern modes, 
which rcfult from the fyftem of accords now efta- 
bliflied in Europe: they may rather be compared 
with thofe of the Roman Church, where feme valu- 
able remnants of old Grecian mufick are preferved 
in the fweet, majeftick, fimple, and affecting firains 
of the- Plain Song. Now, fince each of the tones 
may be divided, we find twelve femitones in the 
whole feries ; and, fince each femitone may in its 
turn become the leader of a feries formed after the 
model of every primary mode, %ve have /even times 
twelve^ or eighty-four^ modes in all, of which feveniy- 
/even may be named fecondary ; and we fhall fee ac- 
cordingly that the Perfian and the Hindus (at leaft 
in their moft popular Tyftem) have exa0.1y eighty-^ 
four modes, though diftinguifhed by difierent ap- 
pellations and arranged in different clafles : but, 
fince many of them are unpieafing to the ear, 
others difficult in execution, and few fufficiently 
marked by a charafiter of feutiment and expreffion, 
which the higher mufick always requires, the ge- 
nius of the Indians has enabled them to retain the 
number of modes, which nature feems to have indi- 
cated, and to give each of them a charaSer of its 
own by a happy and beautiful contrivance. Why 
any one feries of founds, the ratios of which are 
afeertained by obfervation and exprcfliblc by fi- 
gures, fhould have a peculiar effefii on the organ of 

hearing 
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hearing, and, by the auditory nerves, on the mind, 
■will then only be kno'wn by mortals, when they 
lhall know why each of the feven colours in the 
rainbow, where a proportion, analogous to that of 
mufical founds, moft wonderfully prevails, has a 
certain fpecifick effeft on our eyes ; why the 
lhades of green and blue, for inftance, are foft and 
foothing, while thofe of red and yellow diftrefs and 
dazzle the fight; but, without ftriving to account 
for the phenomena, let us be fatisfied with ls.now- 
ing, that feme of the have diftinft percepti- 

ble properties, and may be applied to the expref- 
fion of various mental emotions; a faft, which 
ought well to be confidered by thofe peifformers, 
who would reduce them all to a dull uniformity, 
and facrifice the true beauties of their art to 
an injudicious temperament. 

The ancient Greeks, amodg whom this delightful 
art was long in the hands of poets, and of mathe- 
maticians, who had much lefs to do with it, aferibe 
almoil all its magick to the diverfity of their Modes, 
but have left us little more than the names of them, 
without fuch diferiminations, as might have enabled 
■us to compare them with their own, and apply them 
to praQice; their writers addrefled themfelvcs 
to Greeks, who could not but know their national 
mufick ; and moft of thofe writers were profeffed 
men of fcience, who thought more of calculating 
ratios than of inventing melody ; fo that, whenever 
we fpeak of the foft ZoUem mode, of the tender 
disn, the voluptuous lonuk, the manly Dorian, or 

the 
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the animating Phrygian, 'we ufe mere phrafcs, I be-, 
lieve, without clear ideas. For all that is known 
concerning the nlufick of Greece, let me refer thofe, 
who have no inclination to read the dry works of 
the Greeks themfelves, to a little tra€l of the learn- 
ed Wallis, which he printed as an appendix to 
the Harroonicks of Ptolemy, to the Diflionary of 
Mufick by Rousseau, whofe pen, formed to eluci- 
date all the arts, had the property of fpreading light 
before -it on the darkeft fubjeflis, as if he bad writ- 
ten with phofphorus on the fides of a cavern } and, 
laftly, to the differtation of Dr. Burney, who paff* 
ing flightly over all that is obfeure, explains with 
perfpicuity whatever is explicable, and gives digni- 
ty to the charaScr of a modern mufician, by uniting 
it with that of a fcholar and philofopher. 

The unexampled felicity of our nation, who dif- 
fufe the bleffings of a%ild government over the 
fineft part of India, would enable us to attain a 
perfeS; knowledge of the oriental mufick, which is 
known and praSifed in thefe Briti/b dominions not 
by mercenary performers only, but even by Mufel-y 
mans and Mtndus of eminent rank and learning : a 
native of Cdjhdn, lately refident at Murjhtddbdd, had 
a complete acquaintance with the Perjian theory 
and prafticej and the beft artifts in Umdvifian would 
cheerfully attend our concerts; we have an cafy 
accefs to approved ^atick treatifes on muficat 
corapofition, and need not lament with Chardin, 
that he negleDed to procure at Isfahan the expla- 
nation of a fmall tnJSt on that fubjeft, which be 
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carried to Europe ; we may here examine the heft 
inftruments of Jjiat may be mafters of them, if we 
pleafe, or at leaft may compare them with ours : 
the concurrent labours, or rather amufements, of 
feveral in our own body, may facilitate the attain- 
ment of corre6t ideas on a fubjeO; fo delightfully 
interefting ; and a free communication from time 
to time of their refpe6live difcoveries would con- 
duQ; them more furely and fpeedily, as well as 
more agreeably, to their defired end. Such would 
be the advantages of union, or, to borrow a term 
from the art before us, of harmonious accord, in all 
our purfuits, and above all in that of knowledge. 

On Per Jem mufick, which is not the fubjeft of 
this paper, it would be improper to enlarge : th« 
whole fyftem of it is explained in a celebrated col- 
leftion of tra&s on pure and mixed mathematicks, 
entitled Dwratu'lidj, and^jcompofed by a very 
learned man, fo generally called Sldmi Shirazi, or 
the great pUlofopber of Shiraz s that his , proper 
name is almoft forgotten 5 but, as the modern 
fiam had accefs, I believe, to Ptolemy’s harmo- 
nicks, their mathematical writers on mufick treat it 
rather as a fcience than as an art, and fecra, like 
the Greeks, to be more intent on fpKtting tones into 
quarters and eighth parts, of which they compute 
the ratios to feow their arithmetick, than on dif- 
playing the principles of' modulation as it may af- 
fe£t'the paflions. I apply the- fame obiervaUon tp 
a fhort, but mafteily, the famed Aau'si'u^.', 

and^TufpeS: that it'is appHca&k to ffb ^pot efiTay 
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vxPerfiarit called S^(2»^*/a/wa7, of which I have not 
had courage to read more than the preface. It will 
be fufficient to fubjoin on this head, that the Per/tans 
diftribyte their eigbty-foxur modes, according to an 
idea of locality, into twelve rooms, twenty-four rr- 
ieffes, and forty-eight angles or corners : ’in the beau- 
tiful tale known by the title of the Four Deroifes^ 
originally written in Perjia with great purity and 
elegance, we find the defcription of a concert, where 
your fingers, with as many diflPerent inftrumenls, art? 
reprefented ** moiulating in twelve makams "or per^ 
" d^s, twenty-four Jhdbabs, and forty-eight gi^hahi, 
** and beginning a mirthful fong of Ha'fiz, on 
♦* vernal delight in the perdab named rafi, or di* 
•* refl.’’ All the twelve perdabs, with their appro- 
priated Jhobabs, are enumerated by Ami'n, a writer 
and mufician of Hindi^dn, who mentions an opi- 
nion of the learned, that only feveei primary modes 
were in ufe before the reign of Parvi'z, wbofe 
mufical entertainments are magnificently defcribed 
by the incomparable Niza'mi : \the modes are 
chiefly denominated like thofe of the Greeks and 
Hindus, from different regions or towns ; as, among 
the perdabs, we fee Hijdz, Irak, Isfabdn: and, 
among the Jhobabs, or fecondary modes, Zdiid, M- 
Jhdpur, and the like. In a Sanferit book, which 
Ihall foon be particularly mentioned, I find the 
fcale of a mode, named Bgeja, fpecifiqd in the foJ-* 
lowing verfe ; 

« 

Mdns'agraba fa t^dJh'PhiU Ujeja^u fdydbnh 
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The flame of this mode is tiot Indian ; and, if I 
am right in believing it a corruption of HijaZt 
which could hardly be written otherwife in the Nd- 
gari letters, we mull; conclude, that it was imported 
from Perjia : we have difcovered then a Perjian otf 
Arabian mode with this diapafon, 

D, E, F«, G*, A, B, C«, D} 

vhere the firft femitorte appears between ihzfourt'B 
and fifth notes, and the fecond between the fcvtntb 
and eighth ; as in the natural fcale Fa,fel, la, ft, 
re, mi, fa : but the C», and G*, or ga and ni of 
the Indian author, are' varioufly changed, and pro- 
bably the feries may be formed in a manner not 
Very different (though certainly there is a diverfity) 
from our major mode of D. This melody mull 
necelTarily end with the fifth note from the tonick, 
and begin with the tonick itfelf j and it would be 
a grofs violation of mufical decorum in India, to 
fing it at any time except at the clofe of days 
the,Cg rules are comprized in theverfe above-cited; 
but the fpecies. of oftave is arranged according to 
Mr. Fowke’s remarks on the Vtnd, compared with 
the fixed Svsaragrdvia, or gamut, of all the Hindu 
muficians. 

. Let us proceed to the Indian fyftem, which is 
minutely explained in a great number of Sanfcrii 
books, by authors, who leave arithmctick and geo- 
metry to their aftronomers^ and propfcrly difcourfe 
on mufick as an art confined to the plekfures of 

* imagination 
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imagination. The Pandits of this province unani- 
moufly prefer the Ddmdara to any of the popular 
Smgitas ; but I have not been able to procure a 
good copy of it, and am perfeftly fatisfied v/ith the 
Ndrayan, which I received from Benares, and in 
which the Ddmddar is frequently quoted. The Per- 
fian book, entitled a Prefent from India, was cora- 
pofed, under the patronage of Aazem Sha'h, by the 
very diligent and ingenious Mirza Khan, and 
contains a minute account of Hindu literature in 
all, or moft of, its branches : he profefl'es to have 
extrafted his elaborate chapter on u.ufick, with the 
alTiftancc of Pandits, from the Rdgdrnava, or Sea of 
Paflions, the Rdgaderpana, or Mirror of Modes, the 
Sabhdvinoda, or Delight of Afiemblies, and fome 
other approved treatifes in Sanferit. The Sangita-^ 
derpan, which he alfo names among his authorities, 
has been tranflated into Perfan ; but my experience 
juftifies me in pronouncing, that the Moghols have 
no idea of accurate tranjlation, and give that name 
to a mixture of glofs and text with a flimfy para- 
phrafe of them both j that they are wholly unable, 
yet always pretend, to write Sanferit words in Ara~ 
hick letters } that a man, who knows the Hindus only 
from Perjian books, does not know the Hindus ; and 
that an European, who follows the muddy rivulets of 
Mufelman writers on India, inftead of drinking from 
the pure fountain of Hindu learning; will be in per- 
petual danger of mifleading himfelf and others. 
From the juft feverity of this cenfure I except nei- 
ther ABU’fciAZt, nor his brother Faizi', nor Moh»- 
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San I Fa'ni', nor Mirza'kha'n himfelf ; and t 
fpeak of all four after an attentive perufal of their 
works. A trad on mufick in the idiom of Ma/’- 
with feveral effays in pure Hindujidm, lately 
paffed through my hands ; and I poffefs a differta- 
tion on the fame art in the foft dialed of or 

Panchamdst where the national melody has, I am 
told, a peculiar and ftriking charader ; but I am 
very little acquainted with thofe dialeds, and per- 
fuade myfelf, that nothing has been written in 
them, which may not be found more copioufly and 
beautifully expreffed in the language^ as the Hindus 
perpetually call it, of the Godsj that is of their an- 
cient bards, philofophers, and legiflators. 

The moft valuable work, that I have feen, and 
perhaps the moft valuable that exifts, on the fubjed 
of Indian mufick, is named Rdgavibodha, or The Doc- 
trine of Mufical Modes ; and it ought here to be 
mentioned very particularly, becaufe none of the 
Pmdits, in our provinces, nor any of thofe from 
Caji or Cajhmiry to whom I have fliown it, appear to 
have known that it was extant j and it may be con- 
fidered as a treafure in the hiftory of the art, which 
the zeal of Colonel Polier has brought into light, 
and perhaps^has preferved from deftrudion. He 
had purchafed, among other curiofities, a volume 
containing a number of feparate eflays on mufick iti 
profe and verfe, and in a great variety of idioms ; 
hefides trads in Arahick, hinds, and Perjtan, it in- 
cluded ajhorteffayin Latin by ALSTEDius,with an 
intcrlineary Per/m tranflatioUi in which the paffageS 
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<juoted from Lucretius and Virgil made afingu- 
lar appearance ; but the brighteft gem in the ftring 
was the Rdgmthodba^ which the Colonel permitted 
my Ndgari writer to tranfcribc, and the tranfcript 
was diligently collated with the original by my Pan- 
dU and myfelf. It feems a very ancient compoli- 
tion, but is lefs old unqueftionably than the Ratna- 
cdra by Sa'rnga De'va, which is more than once 
mentioned in it, and a copy of which Mr. Burrow 
procured in his journey to Heridwar : the name of 
the author was So'ma, and he appears to have been 
a praSical mufician as well as a great fcholar and 
an elegant poet ; for the wholq book, without ex- 
cepting the ftrains noted in letters, which fill the 
fifth and laft chapter of it, confifts of mafterly cou- 
plets in the melodious metre called A'ryd •, the JirBf 
third, and fourth chapters explain the doftrine of 
mufical founds, their ^livifion and fuccelfion, the 
variations of fcales by temperament, and the enu- 
meration of modes on a fyftcm totally different 
from thofe, which will prefently be mentioned j and 
the fecond chapter contains a minute defcription of 
different Vmds with rules for playing on them. This 
book alone would enable me, were I matter of my ' 
time, to compofe a treatife on the mufick of Xndta, 
with afiiftance, in the praflicai part, from an jBjwv- 
pem profeffbr and a native player on the Vim j but 
1 have leifure only to prefent you with an effay, 
and even that, I am cDnfcious, mutt be very fuper- 
ficial 5 it may bjc fomefimes, but, I truft, not often, 
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erroneous ; and I have fpared no pains to fecure 
wyfelf from errour. 

In the literature of the Ilindtis all nature is ani-^ 
mated and perfonified ; every fine art is declared to 
have been revealed from heaven j and all know- 
ledge, divine and human, is traced to its fource in 
the Vidas ; among which the Samavida was intended 
to be fmg^ whence the reader or finger of it is 
called Vdgdtri or Sdmaga: in Colonel Polier’s co- 
py of it the ftraiiis are noted in figures, which it 
may not be impoffible to deevpher. On account of 
this diftniftion, fay the Brahmens, the Juprmt pre-, 
ferving power, in the form of Crishna, having enu- 
merated in the Gi(d various orders of beings, to the 
chief of which he compares himfelf, pronounces, 
that ** among the V^das be was the Saman.” From 
that Veda was accordingly derived the Upaveda of 
the Gandharhas, or rauficians^in Indra’s heaven ; fo 
that the divine art was communicated to our fpecies 
by Brahma' himfelf or by his aStive power Seres- 
tvATi', the Goddefs of Speech s and their mytholo- 
gical fan Na'red, who was in truth an ancient law- 
giver and aftronomer, invented tfie Vmd, called alfo 
Cach’hapl, or T^ftudo ; a very remarkable faft, which 
pay be added to the other proofs of a referoblance 
betvjeen that Indian God, and the MEacuav of the 
i^iians. Among infpired mortals the firft muficMWi 
is believed to have been the fage Bherat, wliowas 
the inventor, they fay, of Ndtacs, or dramas, repre- 
fepi^^ vflth fongs and dances; pnd author of a mufi- 
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tal fyHeffl, which bears his name. If we can rely 
■on Mi'ezakha’n, there are four principal Matas^ or 
.fyftemsjthe firft of which is afcribed to Iswara, or 
Osiris ; the fecond to Bherat; the third to Ha- 
NUMAT, or Pa'van, the Pan of fuppofed to 

be the fonof Pavana, the regent of airj and the 
fourth to Callina't’h, a Rtj&i, or ladim philofo- 
pher, eminently flcilled in mufick, theoretical and 
practical ; all four are mentioned by So'ma ; and it 
is the //b>i of them, which mu& be very ancient, 
and feems to have been extremely popular, that I 
propofe to explain after a few introduftory remarks; 
but I may here obfcrve with Sq’ma, who exhibits a 
fyftem of his own, and with the author of the Nd- 
rdyan, who mentions a great many others, that al- 
moft every kingdom and province had a peculiar 
ftyle of melody, and very different names for the 
modes, as well as a different arrangement and enu- 
meration pf them. 

The two phenomena, which have already been 
ftated as the foundation of mufical modes, could 
not long have efcaped the attention of the Hindus, 
and their flexible language readily fupplied them 
with names for the feven Stoaras, or founds, which 
they difpofe in the following order, fiddja, pro- 
nounced Jharja^ rtjhabbat gandharoy madbyama, 
ebamuy dbdmtay nifitddai but thefirflof them is em- 
phatically named fwaruy or the found, from the im- 
portant office, which it bears in the fcale; and 
hence, by taking the feven tnitial 'kttm or fyllables 
qf thofe words* they contrived a notation for tbeip 

3.irs 
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airsj and at the fame time exhibited a gamut, at lead 
as convenient as that of Guino : they call it fmara» 
grama or feptaea^ and cxprefs it in this form : 

Sa^ ri, gat jp<s, d/ta, »/, 

three of which fyllables are, by a fingular concur- 
rence exaQly the fame, though not all in the fame 
places, with three of thofe invented by David Mos- 
T Aax, as a fubftitute for the troublcfome gamut ufed 
in his time, and which he arranges thus : 

BOt d/, &, mat ni. 

As to the notation of melody, fince every Indian 
confonant includes by its nature the fliort vowel a. 
Jive of the founds are denoted by fingle confonants, 
and the two others have different Ihort vowels taken 
from their full names ; by fubftituting long vowels, 
the time of each note is doubled, and other marks 
are ufed for a farther elongation of them ; the oc- 
taves above and below the mean fcale, the connec- 
tion and acceleration of notes, the graces of execu- 
tion or manners of fingering the inftrument, are ex- 
preffed very clearly by fmall circles and ellipfcs, by 
little chains, by curves, by ftraight lines, horiaontai 
or perpendicular, and by crefeents, all in v|o4o«» 
pofitions; the clofc of a ftraint is diftinguifiJedJby a 
lotos-flower; but the time 'and meafurc are deter4 
sasBied hy the profody of tHe verfe and by dw com- 
parative length of each fyllabi?, overy* 

note 
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hote 01* affemblage of notes refpeaively corre- 
fponds. If I underftand the native muficians, they 
have not only the (hromatick^ but even the fecond, 
or new, tnharmtmick, genus ; for they unanimoufly , 
reckon twenty-two s'rutis^ or quarters and thirds of 
a tone, in their oftave : they do not pretend that 
thofc minute intervals are mathematically equal, 
but confider them as equal in praftice, and allot 
them to the fevcral notes in the following order j to 
fa, ma,- ^adfa, four; to ri and dba, three j to ga 
and »t, twoj giving very fmooth and fignificant 
names to each s'ruth Their original fcale, there- 
fore, ftands thus. 


p^> 


¥ 3 ^' 


4i' 4i' gj' Sts' 


Ths femitones accordingly are placed as in our 
diatonick fcale : the intervals between the fourth 
and fifth, and between the firft and fecond, are ma- 
jor tones ; but that between the fifth and fixth, 
which is minor in our fcale, appears to be major in 
theirs } and the two fcales are made to coincide by 
taking a s'ruti from pa and adding it to or, in 
the language of Indian artifts, by raifing Seniaretnd 
to the clafs of Sdntd and her fiftersj for every 
s'ruH they confider as a little nymph, and the 
nymphs of Pamhaitta, or the fifth note, are Malinin 
- ChapaMf Ldld^ and Servaretndy while Sdntd and her 
two fifters regularly belong to JPhahata i fuch at 

leaft 
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leaftis the fyftemof ConxtA, one of the ancient 
bards, ^vbo has left a treatifc on mufick. 

So'ma feems to admit* that a quarter or third of 
a tone cannot be feparately and diftinctly heard from 
the TVflfl; but he takes fpr granted, that its effefl is 
very perceptible ip thei^ arrangement of inodes ; 
and their fixth, jl igiagipi^, is ialmoft univerfally di- 
roinifiied by oqe s’ruti ; for bre; only meatiejns t%o 
modes, in which all the feven notes arc unaliered. 
I tried in vain tp difcovcr any diffeience in praQice 
between the Indian fcalc, and that of our own ; but, 
Itnowing my ear to bo infufficicntly excrctfed, I 
requefted a Ger^ian. profe^for |Qf mufick to ajccom- 
pany with bis v^lio a ikanift, whd fting ^ 
nate fome popular airs on the loves of CRi^Ht a and 
Ra'dha'; he affpred me, that the fcales Viqrc the 
famej and Mr. i S hore afterwards informed me, 
that, when the voice of a native finger v as ih tune 


with his harpfichotd, he found the Ihndu fqties of 
feven notes to afcend, like ours, by a fliatp third. 

For the conftruQion hnd charaSer of the Vina, 
I muft refer you to the v^^ry adcurate and„v||uablc 
paper of Mr. FqtVK.E ip ’the liifi; volum6*T:>liyour 


TranfaSkjons ; at 
ger board, which 
ing of the inftri 
which you may 
Indian gamut an 
opr ttajor mode 


|d I now exhibit a fcale of ilk fiiw 
[ received froitTiim with thedraw- 
me*it, and on the correQnefs of 
icdhfid^fHly c epeijd : tho rpular 
ffers, I believe ;^ctty 


sr* wfV- - ' 

'•MV I’H 


L foli 
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and, when the fame fyllables are applied to the 
holes, which compofe oUr minor mode, they are 
dillinguilhed by epithets expreffing the change, 
which they fufFer. It may be neceffary to add, be- 
fore we come to the Ragas, or modes of the Hindus^ 
that the twenty-one murcPhanas^ which Mr- Shore’s 
native mufician confounded with the two and twenty 
s'rutis, appear to be ho more than /even fpecies of 
diapafon multiplied by t&ree^ according to the dif- 
ference of pilch in the compafs of three oSaves- 
Ra'ga, which I tranflate a mode, properly figni- 
Ees a pajjion or affMion of the mind, each mode be- 
ing intended, according to Bherat’s definition of 
it, to move one or another of our fimple or mixed 
affeftions j and we learn accordingly from the Nd^- 
rdyan, that, in the days of Crishna, there were Jx^ 
teen tfimt/and modes, each of the Gdpis at Mat'hurd 
chufing to fing in obe df them, in order to captivate 
the beatt of their paftoral God. The very learned 
So’ma, who mixes no mythology with his accurate 
fyftem of Rdgas, enumerates nine hundred and fmiy 
poffible variations by the means of tempar ament, 
but fclcfts from them, as applicable to praftice, only 
twnty-three primary modes, from which he deduces 
many others ; though he allows', that by a diverfity 
of ornament and by various contrivances, the Rd- 
gas might, like the waves of the fea, be multiplied 
to an infinite number. We have already obferved, 
that eighty-Jour rtiodei or imnnen might naturally be 
formed by giving the lead to each of our tmhie 
founds, and varying in fenien different ways the po- 
’ fitioii 
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fition of the femitonesj but, fince many of thofe 
inodes would be infulFerable in praftice, and fome 
would have no chara8:er fufficiently marked, the 
Indians appear to have retained with predileQion 
the number indicated by nature, and to have en- 
forced their fyftem by two powerful aids, the ajo- 
datim of ideas^ and the mutUstien ^ the regular 
fcales. 

Whether it had occurred to the Hindu mufici- 
ans, that the velocity or flownefs of founds mufl, 
depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rarefaflion and 
condenfation of the air, fo that their motion muft 
be quicker in fummer than in fpring or autumn, 
and much quicker than in winter, I cannot alfure 
myfelf j but am perfuaded, that their primary modes, 
in the fyftem afcribed to Pa'vana, were firft ar* 
ranged according to the number of Indian feafons. 

The year is diftributed hy the Hindus into fix 
rituSf or feafons, each confifting of two months; 
and the firft fealSn, according to the d7Mrc(fha, be- 
gan with Mdrgasirjbay near the time of the winter 
folftice,to which month accordingly we fee Crisu- 
NA compared in the Gitd; but the old lunar year 
began, I believe, wdth A’/mna, or near the autum- 
nal equinox, when the moon was at the full in the 
firft manfion ; hence the muficsd feafon, which takes 
the lead, includes the months of Afmn and €drik» 
and bears the name of Sarady correfponding with, 
part of our autumn j the next in order are ffmanta 
and ^is'iray derived from wbrds, which fignify fr0 
and dm ; then come Vafmtay or fpring, called aifo 

SurahU 
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Surahhi or fragrant, and Pnjkpafamaya, or the flower 
time ; Grifimat or heat ; and Verjhd, or the fcafon 
of rain. By appropriating a different mode to each 
of the different feafons, the artifts of hdia con- 
neSed certain ftrains with certain ideas, and were 
able to recai the memory of autumnal merriment 
at the clofe of the harveft, or of reparation and me- 
lancholy (very different from our ideas at Calcutta) 
during the cold months ; of reviving hilarity on the 
appearance of bloffoms, and complete vernal delight 
in the month of Madhu or ; of languor during 
the dry heats, and of refrefliraent by the firft rains, 
which caufe in this climate a fccond fpring. Yet 
farther : fince the lunar year, by which feftivals and 
fuperftitious duties are conftantly regulated, pro- 
ceeds concurrently with the folar year, to which 
the feafons are neceffarily referred, devethn comes 
alfo to the aid of mufick, and all the powers of fia- 
tara, which are allegorically worfiripped as gods and 
goddeffes on their feveral holidays, contribute to 
the influence of fong on minds naturally fufceptiblc 
of religious emotions. Hence it was, I imagine, 
that Pa'van, or the inventor of his mufical'fyftem, 
reduced the number of original modes from faoes 
to Ji» ; but even this was not enough for his pur- 
pofe ; and he had recourfe to the Jive principal dtJ- 
vifions of the day, which are the mornings men, and 
evemugt called trifmdhya, with the two intervals be- 
tween them, or the ferenmn and afternoon : by add- 
ing two divifions, or intervals, of the night, and by 
. N leaving’ 
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lea^'ing one fpecies of melody without any fuch re- 
ftriftion, So'ma reckons tight variations in refpeft 
of time; and the fyftem of Pa'van retains that num- 
ber alfo in the fecond order of derivative modes. 
Every branch of knowledge in this country has 
been embelliflied by poetical fables ; and the in- 
ventive talents of theGm^j never fuggefted a more 
charming allegory than the lovely families of the fix 
MsgcSy named, in the order of feafons above ex- 
hibited, Bhairav a, Ma/l 4. v a, Sri'ra'ga, Hindo- 
LA or Vasanta, Di'paca, and Me'gha; each of 
whom is a Genius, or Demigod, wedded to five RiU 
ginis, or Nymphs, and father of eight little Genii, 
called his Putras, or Sons: the fancy of Shakspear 
and the pencil of Alban o might have been finely 
employed in giving fpeech and form to this alTcm-- 
blage of new aerial beings, who people the fairy- 
land of Indian imagination; nor have the Hindu 
poets and painters loft the advantages, with which 
fo beautiful a fubjeft prefented them. A whole 
chapter of the Ndrdym contains deferiptions of the 
Ragas and their ronforts, extrafcled chiefly from the 
Hdmodary the Caldncura, the Rclnamdid, the Chandri- 
tfd, and a metrical traQ; on muGck aferibed to the 
GodNA'RED himfclf, from which, as among fo many 
' beauties a particular felcQiion would be very per- 
plexing, I prefent you with the firft that occurs, and 
have no doubt, that you will 'think the Ssnfcrii lan- 
guage equal to Italian in foftnefs and elegance : 

Q t H 
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Lila vihirdna vanantarald, 

Chinvan prafunani vadhu fahayah, 

VilaB vefodita divya murtih 
Sriraga eflia prat’hitah prit’hivyara. 

** The demigod Sri'ka'ga* famed over all thi« 

** earthy fweetly fports with his nymphs, gathering 
** frelh bloifoms in the bofom of yon grove ; and 
** his divine lineaments are diftinguilhed through 
** his graceful vefture.” 

These and fimilar images* but wonderfully di- 
verfified, are expreffed in variety of meafures, 
and reprefented by delicate pencils in the Rdgamd- 
ids, which all of us have examined, and among 
which the moft beautiful are in the poffeffion of 
Mr. R. Johnson and Mr. Hay. A noble work 
might be compofed by any mufician and fcholar, 
who enjoyed leifure apd difregarded cxpenfe, if 
he would exhibit a perfeS; fyftem of Indian mufick 
from Sanfcrit authorities, with the old melodies of 
So'ma applied to the fons of JayadeVa, embellilh- 
ed with defcriptions of all the modes accurately 
tranflated, and with Mr. Hay’s Rdgamdld delineat- 
ed and engraved by the fcholars of Cipriani and 
Bartoiozzi. V 

Let us proceed to the fecond artifice of the 
ISndu muficians, in giving their modes a diftinft 
chara&er and a very agreeable diverfity of expref- 
fion. A curious paffage from Plutarch's Trea- 
tife on Mufick is tranflated and explained by Dr« 
Burnxy, and Hands as the text of the moft inte- 

Z reftir^ 
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refting chapter in his diflertation : fince I cannot 
procure the original, I exhibit a paraphrafe of his 
tranflation, on the correSnefs of which I ian rely j 
but I have avoided, as much as polEble, the techni- 
cal words of the Greeks^ which it might be neceffary 
to explain at feme length. “ We are informed, fays 
** Plutarch, by Aristoxenus, that muficians 
** aferibe to Olympus of Myjia the invention of 

enkarinmck melody, and conjecture, that, when 
“ he was playing diatonically on his flute, and fre- 
** quently pafled from the higheft of four founds 
” to the loweft but one, or converfely, Ikipping 
** over the fecond in defeent, or the third in afeent, 
•* of that fories, he perceived a Angular beauty of 

* expreffion, which induced him to difpofe the 
** whole feries of feven or eight founds by fimilar 
“ Ikips, and to frame by the fame analogy his jD^- 
** rian mode, omitting every found peculiar to the 
** diatonick and chromatick melodies then in ufe, 
** but without adding any that have fince been made 
** eflfential to the uezo enharmonick ; in this genus, 
** they fay, hecompofed the Ncmie, or ftrain, called 

^andean, becaufe it was ufed in temples at the 
** time of religious Uhaiiom. Thofe, it feems, were 
** the Jirfi enharmonick melodies j and are ftill re- 
** tained by fome, who play on the flute in the an. 
** tique ftyle without any divifion of a femiftone j 
•* for it was after the age of Olympus, chat the 
** quarter of a tone was admitted intO' the Lydian 

* Anif Phrygian modes j and it was hii; 'tlieiisfore*' 
•* who, hy introducing an exquifite ihefody before 

unknown 
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** unknown in Gfeeee^ became the author and parent 
*• of themoft beautiful and affeftingmufick.’* 

This method then of adding to the character and 
eiSe^l of a mode by diminifhing the number of its 
primitive founds, was introduced by a Greek of the 
lower Ajio^ who flouriftied, according to the learned 
and accurate writer of the Travels of Anacharsis, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ ; but it muft have been older ftill among 
the K^nous, if the fyftem, to which I now return, 
was a8;ually invented in the age of Ra‘ma. 

Since it appears from theiVar^^«», UcaxtUr^-fix 
modes are in general ufe, and the reft very rarely 
applied to praQ:ice, I fliall exhibit only the fcales 
of the fix Kagas and thirty according to So- 

ma, the authors quoted in the Ndrdyan, and the 
books explained by Pandits to Mirza'kha'n j on 
whofe credit I muft rq|y for that of Cacukhd, which 
I cannot find in my San/crit treatifes on mufick. i 
bad I depended on him for information of greater 
conrcquencc, he would have led nae into a very fe- 
rious miftake s for he afferts, what I now find erro- 
neous, that the graha is the firft note of every 
mode, with which every fong, that is coropofiid in 
it, muft invariably begin and end. Three diftin- 
guiibed founds in each mode are called grai^ 
fa^ and'a^ slnd the writer of the Ndr^aa them 

in the two ftdiowing couplets : 

piffibe fwurah fa UyufB yd fttadaiu fiusarpitah, 

** fwaraftu fa prdftd yd git^ fam%>ticah : 

Z a Ifd 
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Y6 vyaSivyanjaco gane, yafya fervc* nugaminah,’ 
Yafya fervatra Mhulyam vady am'o pi nnpdtamal!. 

The note, called graha^ is placed at the begin- 
** ning, and that named »y4/^, at the end, of a fong : 
** that note, which difplays the peculiar melody, 
and to which all the others are fubordinate, that, 
** which is always of the greateft ufe, is like a fo- 
** vereign, though a mere ansfat or portion.” 

" By the word vdiiy fays the commentator, he 
** means the note, which announces and afcertains 
” the Riga, and which may be confidered as the 
** prefent origin of the graha and nydfa''* this 
clearly (hows, 1 think, that the ans'a mull be the 
tonick ; and we fliall End, that the two other notes 
are generally its third and fifth, or the mediant and 
the dominant. In the poem entitled Mdgha there is 
a mufical fimile, which may illuftrate and confirm 
our idea : 

. Analpatwat pradhanatwid ans'afyev4tarafwar4b, 
Vijigifliornripatayah prayanti pericharatam. 

From the grcatncfs, from the tranfcendent qua- 
** lifies, of that Hero eager for eonqueft, other 
** kings march in fubordination* to him, as other 
’ “ notes are fubordinate to the ans'a.** * 

If the ans'a be the tonick, or modal note, of the 
ilitndus, we may confidently exhibit the fcales of the 
modes, according to $o'Ma,'deiuiting by an 
/^eri&'the omiOioH of a note : 


Bhairava : 
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BHAiaAVA: 1 

f dha. 

JW, 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, pa. 

Vardti : 

fa. 

i-i. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa, 

dha, »i. 

Medbyamddt: ^ 

mat 

pa. 

« 

> 

ni, 

fa. 

*, ga. 

Bhairavi : 

1 fa,' 

n'. 


ma, 

pa. 

dha, ni. 

Smndbaoi : 

I fa, 

^ fa. 

ri. 

* 

> 

ma. 

pa. 

dha, *. 

Bengali : 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, at. 

Ma'lava : 1 

" ni. 

ft. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma. 

pa, dha. 

To'ii : * 

ga* 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

fa, ri. 

Gauii ; ^ 

nif 

ft, 

ri. 


ma, 

pa, * 

Gonddcri : 

fa> 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

* to. 

Sufi'hdvatl : j 

• 




not in So'ma, 

Cacvibd : 





not in So'ma, 

Srira'ga : 

r »*» 

ft. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa, Ma. 

Mdlavas'ri ; 

fa. 

« 

, 

g^> 

ma, 

pa. 

*, ni. 

Mdravi : 

ga. 

ma. 

pa, 

> 

»/, 

fa, 

JDhanydsi : ^ 

fa. 

» 

, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

^ ni. 

Vafantl : 

fa. 

ri,^ 

ga. 

ma, 

, 

dha, ni. 

A/dveri ; 

w ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

ft. 

ri, ga. 

Hindo'la: f ma. 

* 

, 

dha. 

ni. 

fa, 

*, ga. 

Rdmacri ; 

fa. 

ri. 


ma. 

pa. 

dha, ni. 

JDh'dcJhi i 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 


* 

, 

ft, ri. 

Lelitd : 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

* 

, 

dha, ni. 

Veldvali : 

dha, 

»4 

fa, 

«■ 

> 

ga. 

ma, *. 

Batamanjarh 

'v 




not in So'MA. 

IJl'pACA : 





not in So'MA. 

JD&fV : 

r 

*, 

m. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni, fa. 

Cdmhddi ; 

ft, 

ri. 


ma, 

pa. 

dha, ' * 

^ 

1 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha, tif. 

Cedflr't ; 



ri. 

g^. 

ma, 

pa, dha. 

CmWtti% ni'f 

fa. 

« 

, 


mut. 

pa, 

Us'^tiA f 





not in So'mX. 


^aced : 


Z 
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Taccd s 

r fa, 

ri. 

Melldri ; 

j dha. 

9 

Gurjari : 

< 


Bhupdll : 

j 


De/acrt : 

lA 

n. 


ga^ ma, pa, dha, at. 

fa, «, *, nw, pt. 

ma, *, dha, ni, fa. 
pa, dha^ *, fa, ri. 

ga, mat jp«* <iha, Ji/. 


It is irapoffible, that I ihould have eryed much, 
if at all, in the preceding table, becaufe the regu- 
larity of the San/crit metre has in general enabled 
me to correft the manufcriptj but I have fome 
doubt as to Veldvalit of which pa is declared to be 
the ans'a, at tonick, though it is faid in the fame 
line, that both pa and ri may be omitted : I there-, 
fore, have fuppofed dha to be the true reading* 
both Mirzakhan and the Ndrdyan exhibiting that 
note as the leader of the mode. The notes print-* 
ed in J/a&'ti letters are varioufly changed by tempe- 
rament or by lhakes and otbfr graces ; but, even if 
I were able to give you in words a diftinO: notion 
of thofe changes* the account of each mode would 
be infttfferably tedious, and fcarce intelligible with- 
out the affiftance of a mafterly performer on the 
Indian lyre. According to the beft authorities ad- 
duced in the hfdrdyan, the thirty-fix modes tire, in 
fome provinces, arranged in thefe forms ; 


Bhairava; 

'dha. 

Vardti : 

fa. 

Mediyamddi'. ^ 

ni. 

Biairavl : 

A 

Saindhavx : 

pa, 

Mmgdl \ : 

[fa, 


ni, fa, xh giff nin, pa. 

ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

fa* * ga* tna, pa, dha. 

*, ga, ma, *, dha, ni, 

dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma. 

ri;, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

M a' LAVA : 
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Ma^i AVA : 

’ naa. 


dha, ni, 

fa. 

ri, ga. 

Td'M: 

ma. 

pa, 

dha, ni. 

fa. 

ri, ga. 

Gau'di : 

ni. 

fa, 

ri, ga. 

ma. 

*, dha. 

Gdndacri : 

fa. 

# 

ga, ma. 

pa. 

*, ni. 

Sufi'bdvaii : 

dha, 


>, ri. 

ga. 

ma, * 

C&eidba: 


not in the Ndrdyem. 

Sr.i'b,a'oa : 

' fa. 

ri. 

ga, ma. 

pa. 

dha, nl. 

Mdiavafrl : 

fa. 

r?. 

ga, ma. 

pa, 

dhCf ni. 

Mdravi : 

fa. 

* 

ga, ma, 

pa. 

dha, nL 

Dka^ash 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, m, 

pa. 

dha, ni. 

Fafami : 

; fa. 

ri. 

ga, ma. 

pa. 

dha, ni. 

A'/dveri : 

Lri. 

ga. 

ma, pa. 

dha. 

ni, fa* 

Hinoo'la: 

^ fa. 

« 

. 

ga, ma. 

* 

, 

dha, ni. 

Rdmacrl ; 

1 A 


ga, ma, 

pa. 

dha, ni. 

Defdejhl ; 

! ga. 

ma, 

pa, dha. 

nt. 

fa, * 

Leliid : 


« 

. 

ga, ma. 

pa. 

*, ni. 

VelSoalli 

dlxa^ 

ni, 

/», ri, 

ga. 

ixia> pdie 

JPatam^an: 

.pa» 


ni, fa. 


ma* 

Di'i'aca : 



omitted 

[. 


J>esi: i 

"ni. 

fa. 

ri, ga. 

ma. 

pa, dha. 

Cdmidii : 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, ma, 

pa. 

dha, m. 

Nettd s < 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, ma. 

pa. 

dha, ni* 

Ceddri ; 



omitted* 


Camdti : 

.. ni. 

fa, 

ri, ga. 

ma. 

pa, dha. 

Me'gsa: 

dha. 

ni. 

fa, ri. 

ga> 

ma, pa. 

STtfcca ; 



(a mixed mode.) 

Melldrii 

dha, 

ni. 

# ri 

ga. 

ma, 

Gurjari : 

h 

omitted in the JH^drdyan* 

Bhupdli ; 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, *, 

pa. 

dha, *. 

Pefacrl ; 

.ni. 

fa. 

*, ga. 

ma, 

pa, *. 


Z 4 


Auotsig 
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Among the fcales juft enumerated vre may fafely 
fix on that of Sri'ra'ga for our own major mode, 
fince its form and char after are thus defcribed in a 
Sanfcrit couplet ; 

Jatinyafagrahagramahs'61hu fha'djo’ Ipapanchamah, 
Sringaravirayorjneyah- Snr^d gitacovidaih. 

** Muficians know Snrdga to have fa for its prin- 
cipal note and the firft of its fcale, with pa dimi-.. 
nilhed, and to be ufed for expreffing heroick 
" love and valour.” Noyr the diminution of pa 
by onp s'ruH gives us the modern European fcale, 

a/, re, mi, fol, la, Ji, ut, 

v^ith a minor tone, or, as the Indians would expreCs 
it, with three s'ruiis, between the fifth and fixth 
notes. 

On the formulas exhibited by Mi'rzakha'n I 
have lefs reliance ; but, fince he profeffes to give 
them from Sanfcrit authorities, it feemed proper to 
tranferibe them : 


Bhairava : j 

fdha. 

ni. 

fa. 


ga* 

ma. 

» 

Vardti : 

1 fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

nL 

HedhyaTin(idi\ i 

[ ma, 

pa» 

dha. 


fa. 

ri. 


Bbdravt : 

. ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

m, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga* 

Sahtbavi : 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

nu 

Bengali % 

- fa, 

ri. 

gal 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

nu 


Ma'lava : 
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Ma'lava ! 

r fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Td'di : 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

xii. 

Gau'di : 

fa. 

* 

, 

ga. 

ma. 

« 

» 

dha. 

nL 

Gdndacn ; 

ni, 

fa. 

* 

, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

m 

Sufi*bdvati : 

dka. 

ni. 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 


Cacuhhd ; 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

Sri'ra'ga: 

" fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 


Mdlavafrl : 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

Mdreedi : 

fa. 

« 

, 

pa. 

ga. 

ma. 

dha, 

nL 

Dhanrf&sl : 

fa. 

pa. 

dha. 

HI, 

ri. 

ga. 

* 

Va/antz : 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni* 

A*fdveri : 

^dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

, 

« 

, 

ma. 

pa. 

Hindola ; 

ffa. 

« 

, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

« 

9 

ni. 

Rdmacri : 

fa. 

* 

, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

$ 

ni. 

"Dh'dcjhi ; 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 


LelUd : ^ 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 


ga. 

ma. 

* 

Vilamlt : 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

Patananjarh 

-Pa* 

dhf. 

ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma* 

DtPACA ; 

'fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni* 

Disi: 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 


dha. 

ni. 

fa* 

Camhddi ; 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa* 

Nett a ; 1 

fa, 

ni. 

dha. 

pa. 

ma. 

ga. 

ri* 

; 1 

ni. 

fa. 

* 

> 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

% 

Camati t 

-Ri, 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

Megha: 

"dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

Ik 

> 

« 

Taeea'. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Mellari : 

dha. 

ni. 

* 

, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

♦ 

. 

Gurjari : 

• 

n. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

Bhupali : 

fa. 

ga. 

ma. 

dha 

, ni. 

pa. 

ri. 

pefaerl : 

. fa. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

ni* 
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It nsiay reafonabiy be fufpeSted, that the M^hol 
writer could not have fbown the diftinQion, which 
muft neceflarily have been made, between the dift 
ferent modes, to which he afligns the fame formula ^ 
and, as to his inverfions of the notes in fome of the 
RugmSt I can only fay, that no fuch changes ap* 
pear ia the boohs, which. I have infpefted. 

1 leave our fcholars and muficians to find, among 
the fcales here exhibited, the Dorian mode of 
Olympus; but it cannot efcape notice, that the 
Chintfe fcale C, D, E, *, G, A, *, correfponds very 
nearly with ga^ »?«, fa, *, m,fa, *, or the Martm of 
So'ma : we have long known in Bengal^ from the 
information of a ScoIqK gentleman fkilled in mu- 
fick, that the wild, but charming melodies of the 
ancient highlanders were formed by a fimilar muti- 
lation of the natural fcale. By fuch mutilations, 
and by various alterations" of the notes in tuning 
the Vind, the number of modes might be augment- 
ed indefinitely; and Callima't’ha, admits nimiy 
iato his fyftem, allowing nymphs, inftead of fiv&, 
to each of his mufical deities ; for’DipscSy which is 
generally ponfidered as a loft mode, (though Mi'a- 
a-A'jEHAH exhibits the notes of it) he fubfiitutes 
PancbauM’, for HivMla, he gives ns Vafmta, or the 
Spring; and for Md'ava, biatandrdyan or Crisuna 
the Dancer 5 all with fcales rather different from 
ibofe of Pa'van. The fyftem of Iswara which 
may have had fame affinity with the old Egyptian 
pAlfick inveated or improved by Osr a is,, nearly 
yefembles that of Hakpmat,. but the names and 
« ■ *- ' fcalos 
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fcales are a little varied : in all the fyftems, the 
names of the inodes are fignificant, and fome of 
them as fanciful as thofe of the fairies in the Mid« 
fummer Night’s Dream. Forty-eight new inodes 
were added by Bn e rat, who marries a nymph, 
thence called Bbaryd^ to each Putra, or Son, of a 
Rdga} thus admitting, in his muScal fchool, an 
hundred and thirty-two manners of arranging the feries 
of notes. 

Hab the Indian empire continued in full energy 
for the laft two thoufand years, religion would, no 
doubt, have given permanence to fyftems of mufick 
invented, as the Hindus believe, by their Gods, and 
adapted to myftical poetry; but fuch have been 
the revolutions of their government fince the dme 
of Alexander, that, although the Sanjcrit books 
have preferved the theory of their mufical compo* 
fition, the pra3ice of il feems almoft wholly loft 
(as all the Pandits and Rajas confefs) in Gmif and 
Magarha, or the provinces of Bengal and Bekar, 
When I firft read the fongs of Javade^va, who has 
prefixed to each of them the name of the mode in 
which it was anciently fung. I had hopes of pro- 
curing the original mufick ; but the Pandits of the 
fbuth referred me to thofe of the weft, and the 
Brahmens of the weft would have fent me to thofe 
of the north; while they, I mean thofe of N^M 
and Cajhmirt declared that they had no ancient mu- 
fick, but imagined, that^the notes to the Gitagdvin- 
da muft exift, if any where, in one of the fouthern 
provinces, where the poet was born: from all this 

% colleQ: 
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I colleS, that the art, which fiourifiied in Iniih 
many centuries ago, has, faded for want of due cul- 
ture, though fome fcanty remnants of it may, per- 
haps, be preferved in the paftoral roundelays of 
Mafirnd on the loves and fports of the Indiaa 
Apollo. We muft not, therefore, be furprifed, if 
modern performers on the Vim have little or no 
mexiulatiefi, or change of mode, to which paffionate 
mufick owes nearly all its enchantment; but that 
the old muficians of India, having fixed on' a lead- 
ing mode to exprefs the general charafter of the 
fong, which they were tranflating into the mujical lan- 
guage, varied that mode, by certain rules, according 
to the variation of fentiment or paffion in the po- 
etical pbrafes, and always returned to it at the 
clofc of the air, many reafons induce me to be- 
lieve 5 though I cannot but admit, that their modu- 
lation muft have been greStly confined by the re- 
ftriftion of certain modes to certain feafons and 
hours, unlefs thofe reftriOions belonged merely to 
the principal mode. The fcale of the Vini, we 
find, comprized both our European modes-, and, if 
fome of the notes can be raifed a femitone by a 
ftronger prefiure on the frets, a delicate and expe- 
rienced fipger might produce the effcQ: of minute 
enharraonick intervals : the conftruflion of the ip- 
ftrunicnt, therefore, fccras to favour my conjeSure; 
and an excellent judge of the fubjeO: informs tis, 
thajt, ” the open wires are from time to time ftrpek 
>«! a manner, that prepares the ear for a change 
** of modulation, to which the uncommonly foU 
• X « and 
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and fine tones of thofe notes greatly contribute.’* 
We may add, that the Hindu poets never fail to 
cliange the metre, which is their mode, according to 
the change of fubje£k or fentiment ir* the fame 
piece ; and I could produce inftances of paiticd 
modulation (if fuch a phrafe may be ufed) at kaft 
equal to the moft affeaing modulations of our 
greateft compofers : now the mufician muft natur- 
ally have emulated the poet, as every tranflator 
endeavours to referable his original j and, fince 
each of the Indian modes is appropriated to a certain 
affefition of the mind, it is hardly poffible, that, where 
the pafiion is varied, a ikilful mufician could avoid 
a variation of the mode. The rules for modula- 
tion feem to be contained in the chapters on mixed 
modes, for an intermixture of Melldrz with To'di and 
Sdndbavi means, I fuppofe, a tranfition, however 
fhort, from one to another : but the queflion muft 
remain unddeided, unlefs we can find in the Sangi~ 
tas a clearer account of modulation, than I am able 
to produce, or unlefs we can procure a copy of the 
Gitagdvinda with the mufick, to which it was fet, 
before the time of Calidas, in feme notation, that 
may be eafily decyphered. It is obvious, that I 
have not been fpeaking of a modulation regulated 
"by harmony, with which the Hindus, I believe, were 
unacquaintfed } though, like the Greeks, they diftin- 
guiffi the csnfimmt and diJfenant{o\x'!\d& : I mean only 
fuch a tranfition from one feries of notes to another, 
as we feedeftribed by the Greek muficians, who were 
1|(M)raat Df in the modern fenfe of the 

• : word. 
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word, and, perhaps, if they had known it ever foi 
perfeftly, would have applied it folely to the fup- 
port of melody, which alone fpeaks the language 
of paffion and fentiment. 

It would give me pleafure to clofe this elTay 
■with feveral fpecimens of old Indian airs from the 
fifth chapter of So'ma but I have lei&re only to 
prefent you with one of them in our own charafters 
accompanied with the original notes ; I feleGked the 
mode of Vafanta, becaufe it was adapted by Jaya- 
oe'v A himfelf to the moft beautiful of his odes, and 
becaufe the number of notes in So'ma compared ' 
with that of the fyllables in the Sanfmt ftanza, may 
lead us to guefs, that the ftrain itfelf was applied 
by the mufictai} to the very words of the poet. 
The words ate : 

Lalita lavanga lata {lerisilana comala maiaya famire, 

Madhncara nicara carambita o6cila cujita cunja cutire 
Vlharati heririha farafa vaiantS 

Nntyati yavati janena faman fac’hi viraM janafya durantl. 

While the foft gale of Malaya wafts perfume 
** from the beautiful clove-plant, and the recefs of 
" each flowery arbour fweetly refounds with the 
** ftrains of the Cscila mingled with the murmurs of 
“ the honey-making fwarms, Hsai dances, O lovo- 
** ly friend, with a company of damfels in this Vtlr- 
** nal feafon 5 a feafon full of delights, but pasnlal 
** to feparated lovers.” 

I HAVE noted So'ma's ak in the tHiMf rood# of 
A, or fat which, from its gaiety and IwSancy, w®ll 

expreffcs 
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esprelfes the general hilarity of the fong 5 bat tt c 
fentiment of tender pain, even in a feafon of de- 
lights, from the remembrance of pleafures no 
longer attainable, would require ift oUr mufick a 
change to the minor mode j and the air might be 
difpofed in the form of a rondeau ending with the 
fecond line, or even with the third, where the fenfe 
is equally full, if it ftiould be thought proper to ex- 
prefs by another modulation that imitative mekdy^ 
which the poet has manifeftiy attempted ; the mea- 
fure is very rapid, and the air Ihould be gay, or 
even quick, in exaQ proportion to it. 


AN OLD INDIAN AIR, 



la li ta la van ga la ta pe n ii la na co maiamalaya U 



mi re madhucara xuearaca iambi ta co ci la 



c« ji ta cun ja cu ti re vl lia ra ti he ri u ha 



fa ra ik fan te nnt ya ti yu va ti ja te na fa mauifaclu 



Ths 
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Thk preceding is a ftr^n in the mode of Him- 
tio'i.A, beginning and ending with the fifth note fa, 
but wanting fa, and ri, or the fecond and fixth : 
I could eafxly have found words for it in the Gi- 
taghmda, but the united ch^ums of poetry and mu- 
lick would lead me too far; and I ntiMl now with 
relufilance bidifarewel to-^fubjed, which 1 defpair 
of having leiftire to refon|»« 

t 
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6N THB 

MYSTICAL POETRY 


OI THE 

PERSIANS AND HINDUS. 

By the president. 


A FIGURATIVE mode of expreffing t^e fer- 
vour of devotion, or the ardent love of created 
fpirits toward their Beneficent Creator, has pre- 
vailed from time immemorial in Ajitt ; particukrly 
among the Perfian thrifts, both ancient H^mgis 
and modern S€fiSf who feem to have borrowed it 
from the Pdian philofophers of the Vedmta fehool j 

and their doSrines are alfo believed to be the 

» 

fource of that fublitnej but poetical, theology* 
which glows and fparUes in the writings of the old 
Acadmich. ** Plato travelled into Italy and£|;jyr, 
fays Claajdk Feurv* to learn the theology of 

**thePa^r 

neither in Italy nor in Egypt, (though 
treams of H had been eonduSed t|ij- 
tooUAS by the fatco^y of Misra) 
or /aiwrMiauch th^s, lender of the 
id vifited lifth a defign. What 

k i £ the 


however, 
confideral 
therbyPyj 
but in Pt 
Itdiak fe 
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the Grecian travellers learned among the fages of 
the eaft, may perhaps be fully explained, at a fea- 
fon of leifure, in another differtation ; but we con- 
fine this effay to a Angular fpecies of poetry, which 
confifts almoft wholly of a myftical religious alle- 
gory, though it feems, on a tranfient view, to con- 
tain only the fentiments of a wild and voluptuous 
libertinifm ; now, admitting the danger of a poeti- 
cal ftyle, in which the limits between vice and en- 
thufiafm are fo minute as to be hardly diftinguifh- 
able, we muft beware of cenfuring it feverely, and 
muft allow it to be natural, though a warm imagina- 
tion may carry it to a culpable excefs j for an ar- 
dently grateful piety is congenial to the undepraved 
nature of man, whofe mind, finking under the mag- 
nitude of the fubjeft, and flruggling to exprefs its 
emotions, has recourfe to metaphors and allegories, 
which it fometimes extends* beyond the bounds of 
cool reafon, and often to the brink of abfurdity, 
Barrow, who would have been the fublimeft ma- 
thematician, if his religious turn of mind bad not 
made him the deepeft theologian of his age, dc- 
fcribes Love as ** an afFeftion or inclinatibn of the 
" foul toward an objeQ, proceeding from an appre- 
« henfion and cfteem of fbmc excellence or conve- 
« nience in it, as its iemijn, worth, or utility, 
^ and producing, if it be abfent, a proportionable 
t«4efire, and confequently an endeavour to obtsun 
'‘<*^fech a property in it, fuch poffeilGion of it, fuch 
♦ to k, v&ith iL the thing 

is captd>l« of j a regret and dilpleafure in 

" failing 
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** failing to obtain it, or in the want and lofs of it j 
** begetting Hkewife a complacence, fatisifaflion, and 
** delight in its prefence, poffeflion, or enjoyment, 

** which is moreover attended with a good will to- 
" ward it, fuitable to its nature j that is with a de- 
fire, that it fliould arrive at, or continue in, its 
** beft ftate ; with a delight to perceive it thrive and 
** flourilh j with a difpleafure to fee it fuffer or de- 
** cay ; with a confequent endeavour to advance it 
** in all good, and preferve it from all evil.” Agree- 
ably to this defcription, which confifts of two parts, 
and was defigned to comprife the tender love of the 
Creator towards created fpirits, the great philofo- 
pher burfts forth in another place with his ufual 
animation and command of language, into the fol- 
lowing panegyric, on the pious love of human fouls 
toward the author of their liappinefs : " Lq\ c Is 
the fweereft and moft dele&able of all paffions ; 
" and, when by the conduft of wifdom it is dircded 
" in a rational way, toward a worthy, congruous, 
and attainable objeQ, it cannot otherwife than fill 
“ the heart with ravifiiing delight : fuch, in all re- 
** fpeSis, fuperlatively fuch, is God ; who, infinitely 
« beyond all other things, deferveth our aflfeftion, 
" as moft perfeaiy amiable and defirable ? as hav- 
** ing obliged us by innumerable and ineftimable 
benefits i all the good, that we have ever enjoyed, 
** or can ever expeft, being derived from his pure 
bounty i all things ki the world, in competition 
« with him being mean and ugly ; all things with- 
** out him, vain, unprofitable, and hurtful to us. He 
aAa **fs 
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is the moft proper obje8: of our love j for we 
* chiefly were framed, and it is the prime law of 
our nature, to love him ; our Joul^ from its origi- 
“ mlinfiinSt vergetb toward him a% its centre y and can 
** have no reft till it be fixed on him : he alone can fa- 
** tisfy the vafl capacity of our minds, and fill our 
“ boundlefs defires. He, of all lovely things, mofl 
** certainly and eafily may be attained ; for, whereas 
** commonly men are croffed in their affefilion, and 
" their love is embittered from their affefting things 
** imaginary, which they cannot reach, or coy things, 
“which difdain and rejeO; themj it is with Goo 
quite otherwife : he is moft ready to impart him- 
“ felf j he moft earneftly defireth and wooeth our 
“ love J he is not only moft willing to corre- 
“ fpond in affeOiion, but even doth prevent us there- 
** in ; He doth cherijh and encourage our love by fweet- 
“ eft infimnces and moft conjoling embraces ; by kindeft 
“ ex|)reffions of favour, by moft beneficial returns i 
*< and whereas all other objeSs do in the enjoyment 
** much fail our expefilation, he doth even far ex- 
“ coed it. Wherefore in all affefilionate motions 
“ of our hearts toward God j in deftring him, or 
“ feeking his favour and friendlhip j in embracing 
“ him, or fetting our efteem, our good will, our 
“ confidence on him ; in enjoying him by devotional 
meditations and addreffes to him j in a reflexive 
fenfe of our intereft and propriety in him ; in that 
“ union of fpirity whereby we do cloftly ad- 

hen iOy and arty as it wen iuferted in Urn j In a 
” tearty complacence in hia benignity, a grateful 

« fenfe 
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** fenfe of his kindnefs, and a zealous defire of yield- 
ing fome requital for it, we cannot but feel very 
** pleafant tranfports : indeed, that celeftial flame, 
kindled in our hearts by the fpirit of love, can- 
" riot be void of warmth ; we connot fix our eyes 
** upon wfinite leauty, we cannot tafte infinite fweet- 
nefs, we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without 
“ alfo perpetually rejoicing in the firft daughter of 
“ Love to God, Charity toward men ; which, in 
" compleSiion and careful difpofition, doth much 
" referable her mother j for flie doth rid us from all 
“ thofe gloomy, keen, turbulent imaginations and 
paflions, which cloud our mind, which fret our 
** heart, which difcompofe the frame of our foul; from 
burning anger, from ftorming contention, from 
gnawing envy, from rankling fpite, (rom racking 
** fufpicion, from diftraSiing ambition and avarice } 
“ and, confequently, idoih fettle our mind in an 
• ** even temper, in a fedate humour, in an hai^o- 
" nious order, in that pleafant ftate of tranfiiWt^^ 
« <mUcb naturally ioth'^refidt from the miiance of irre- 
" gular pajfwm.” Now this paifage from Barrow, 
(which borders, I admit, on quietifm and enthufiaf- 
tic devotion) differs only from the myftical theology 
of the Sufis and Yogis^ as the flowers and fruits of 
Europe differ in fcent and flavour from thofe of Afia, 
or as European differs from Afiatick eloquence; the 
fame ftrain, in 'poetical meafure, would rife up to 
the odes of Spenser ovi J>ivine Love and Beauty, md. 
in a higher key with ncher erahellifhments, to the 
• A -a 3 fon|;s 
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fongfl of HAprz and Jayade'va, the raptures of 
the Mt^navi, and the myfteries of the Bhdgavat. 

Before we come to the Perjiam and Indians, iet 
me produce another fpecimen of European theology, 
coUefted from a late excellent work of the illuftri- 
ous M. Neker. " Were men animated, fays he, 
“ with fublime thoughts, did they refpe9; the intellec- 
“ tual power with wh’rh they are adorned, and take 
“ an intereft in the dignity of their nature, they 
'* would embrace with tranfport that fenfe of reli- 
“ gion, which ennobles their faculties, keeps their 
minds in full ftrengil., and unites them in idea 
with him/whofe immcniity overwhelms them with 
*' a{l('ni{hmciit ; considering ihmjehes as an manatim 
*' from that infnite king, the fource and caufe of all 
“ things, they would then difdain to be mifled-fay a 
gloomy and falfe philofophy, and would cherilh 
the idea of a God, who created, who regenerates, 
who preferves this univerfe by invariable laws, and 
by a continued chain of firailar caufes producing 
*' fimilar effeOis ; who pervades all nature with his 
divine fpirit, as an univerfal foul, which moves, 
** dire&s, and reftrains the wonderful fabrick of 
“ this world. The blifsful idea of a God fwcetens 
” every moment pf our time, and embellilhes before 
" us the path of life 5 unites us delightfully to all 
” the beauties of nature, and affociates us with every 
“ thing that lives or moves. Yes ; the whifper of 
** the gales, the murmur of waters, the peaceful agU 
^aiiop^oi’ trees and fttrubs, would concur to en- 

*•' gage 
% 
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** gage our minds and affeS our fouls toith tenderaefsi 
if our thoughts were elevated to one miverfal caufe^ 
** if we recognized on all fides the work of Him 
“ whom we loves if we marked the traces of his au- 
** guft fteps and benignant intentions j if we be- 
lieved ourfelves aflually prefent at the difplay of 
** his boundlefs power, and the magnihcent exer- 
** tions of his unlimited goodnefs. Benevolence, 
among all the virtues, has a cbarafler more than 
human, and a certain amiable fimplicity in its na- 
ture, which feems analogous to the JirJt idea, the 
original intention of conferring delight, which we 
** neceffarily fuppofe in the creator, when we pre-‘ 
** fume to feek his motive in bellowing exiftence : 

benevolence is that virtue, or, to fpeak more em« 
“ phatically, that primordial heauty^ which preceded 
all titiies and all worlds ; and, when we reflefl on 
it, there appears an analogy, obfcure indeed at 
prefent, and to us imperfeSty known, between 
** our moral nature and a time yet very remote, 
“ when we lhall fatisfy our ardent wilhes and lively 
*' hopes, which conftitute perhaps a fixth, and (if 
the phrafe may be ufed) a diftant, fenfe. It may 
'« even be imagined, that love, the brighteft orna- 
ment of our nature, love, enchanting and fublime, 
“ is a rayfterious pledge for the affurance of thofo 
” hopes ; fince love, by difengaging us from our- 
" felves, by tranfporting us beyond the limits of 
** our own being, is the hrft ftep in our progrefs to 
« a joyful immortality 5 and, by affording both the 
** noti(>n and example of a cheriflied objeft diftind 

A a 4 " from 
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from our own fouls, may be confidered as an in- 
" terpreter to our hearts of fomething, which our 
intelleSs cannot conceive. We may feem even 
** to hear the fupreme intelligence and eternal foul 
** of ail nature, give this commiffion to the fpirits 
which emaned from him : Gs j admire a /mail 
for tion ef my works t and fiudy them % makeymrjjrji 
** trial of happi'h'fs, and learn to love him, who befow'd 
“ //; hit feek not to remove the veil Jpread over the fe* 
“ cret of your exifencc : your nature is compofed of thofe 
*' divine pas tides, which, at an infinite difiance, confiu 
tuts my own ejencei but you would be too near me, 
*t ^ere you permitted to penetrate the wy fiery of our fe- 
** pasation and union : wait the wment ordained by my 
** luifJom s and, until that moment come, hope to ap~ 
«f proacb me only by adoration and gratitude.'* 

If thefe two palTagcs wcie tranflated into Sanfcrit 
and Perfian, I am confidcnl, that the Vedmtis and 
Sufis would confider them as an epitome of their 
common fyftem ; for they concur in believing that 
the fouls of men differ infinitely in degree, but not at 
all in kind, from the divine fpirit, of which they are 
partkles, and in which they will ultimately be ab- 
forbed; that the fpirit of Goo pervades the uni- 
verfe, always immediately prefent to his work, and 
confequently always in fubftance, that he alone is 
perfeO; benevolence, perfefl truth, perfeft beauty j 
that the love of him alone is real and genuine love, 
,whU? that of all other objeSs is a^urd and illufory, 
tihat the beauties of nature are faint refemblances, 
bhe images in a mirror, of the divine charpis j that, 

' frntn 
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from eternity without beginning, to eternity without 
end, the fupreme benevolence is occupied in be- 
ftowing happinefs, or the means of attaining it; 
that men can only attain it by performing their part 
of the primal covenant between them and the Cre- 
ator; that nothing has a pure abfolute exillence 
but mind or Jpiril ; that material fuhjlanm, as the ig- 
norant call them, are no more than gay fiSiures pre- 
fented continually to our minds by the fempiternal 
artift j that we muft beware of attachment to fucli 
phantoms, and attach ourfelves exclufively to Gon^ 
who truly exifts in us, as we exift folely in him; 
that we retain, even in this forlorn ftate of repara- 
tion from our beloved, the idea of heavenly beauty^ 
and the remembrance of qmx primeval vows; that fweet 
mufic, gentle breezes, fragrant flowers, perpetually 
renew the primary ideat refrefh our fading memory, 
and melt us with tender affeaionsj that we muft 
cherilh thofe affeftions, and by abftra8;ing our fouls 
from vanity, that is, from all but God, approximate 
to his elfence, in our final union with which will 
confift our fupreme beatitude. From thefe princi- 
ples flow a thoufand metaphors and poetical figures, 
which abound in the facred poems of the Perjians 
and Hindus, who feem to mean the fame thing in 
fiibftance, and differ only in exprelfion, as their 
languages differ jn idiom ! The modern Su'ris, who 
profefs a belief in the Koran, fuppofe with great 
fubliraity both of thought and of diSion, an exprefs^ 
(ontraM, on the day of itermty mthomt beginning, be- 
t^ifpen the ^ffemblage of ci'eated fpirits and the fu-^ 

preme 
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preme foul, from -whicb they were detached, when 
a celeftial voice pronounced thefe words, addreffed 
to each fpirjt feparately, " Art thou not with thy 
" Lord ?” that is, art thou not bound by a foleran 
contraft with him ? and all the fpirits anfwered 
with one voice, Yes hence it is, that alifi, or 
4irt thsti not, and heli, or yes, inceffantly occur in the 
myftical verfes of the Perjians, and of the Turkifh 
poets, who imitate them, as the Romans imitated 
the Greeks. The Hindus deferibe the fame cove-, 
nant under the figurative notion, fo finely expreffed 
by Isaiah, of a nuptial contrasts for confidcring 
Gon in the three charafters of Creator, Regenera- 
tor, and Preferver, and fuppofing the power of Pre-^ 
Jervatien and Benevolence to have become incarnate 
in the perfon of Crisjina, they reprclent him as 
married to Ra'dha', a word lignifying atonement, 
pmjkatm, or fatisfaSion, but^ applied allegorically 
to the foul of man, or rather to the whole ajfembla^e of 
(treated fouls, between whom and the benevolent 
Creator they fuppofe that reciprocal love, which 
Baskow deferibes with a glow of expreffion per- 
feSIy oriental, and which our moft orthodox theo- 
logians believe to have been myftically Jkadomed in 
the fong of Solomon, while they admit, that, in a 
literal fenfe, it is an epithalamium on the marriage 
of the fapient .king with the princefs of B§ypi, 
The very learned author of the prcleQions on fa- 
cred poetry declar^ bis opinion, that the Canti-. 
cleii founded on hiftoricai truth, but involved 
an aMtgosy that Jort, which he named 

and 
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and the beautiful poem on the loves of Laili and 
Majnum by the inimitable Niza'mi (to fay no- 
thing of other poems on the fame fubjeS) is indif- 
putably built on true hiftory, yet avowedly allego- 
rical and myfterious j for the introduftion to it is 
a continued rapture on drnnt loroei and' the name 
of Laili feems to be ufed in the Mafnsvi and the 
odes of Hafiz for the omniprefent fpirit of God. 

It has been made a queftion, whether the poems 
of Hafiz muft be taken in a literal or in a figura- 
tive fenfe ; but the queftion does not admit of a ge- 
neral and direft anfwerj for even the moft enthu- 
fiaftick of his commentators, allow, that fomc of 
them are to be taken literally, and his editors ought 
to have diftinguiflied them, as our Spenser has 
diftinguiflied his four odes on Love and Beauty^ in- 
ftead of mixing the profane with the divine, by a 
childilh arrangement acgording to the alphabetical 
order of the rhymes. Hafiz never pretended to 
more than human virtues, and it is known that .he 
had human propenfities ; for, in his youth, he was 
paffionately in love with a girl furnaraed Sbdkhi 
Nehdt, or the Branch of Sugarcane^ and the prince of 
Shu'oz was his rival ; fince there is an agreeable 
wildnefs in the ftory, and fince the poet himfelf al- 
ludes to it in one of his odes, I give it you at 
length from the commentary. There is a place 
called Piri/ehzt or the Green old man, about four 
Perfmn leagues from the city ; and a popular opi- 
nion had long prevailech that a youth* who fiiould 
oafs forty fucceffive nights i» Fkifeh without 
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fleep, would infallibly become an excellent poet j 
young Hafiz bad accordingly made a vow, that 
lie would ferve that apprenticefhip with the utmoft 
cxaftnefs, and for thirty-nine days he rigoroufly 
difcharged his duty, waUcing every morning before 
the houfe of his coy miftrefs, taking fome refrefli- 
ment and reft at noon, and paffing the night awake 
at his poetical ftation ; but, on the fortieth morn- 
ing, he w’as tranfported with joy on feeing the girl 
beckon to him through the lattices, and invite him 
to enter : fhe received him with rapture, declared 
her preference of a bright genius to the fon of a 
king, and would have detained him all night, if he 
had not recolleQed bis vow, and, refolving to keep 
it inviolate, returned to his poft. The people of 
Shiraz add, (and the fiOion is grounded on a cou- 
plet of Hafiz) that early next morning old man in 
a green mani’e^ %ho was no lefs a perfonage than 
Khizr hirofelf, approached him at Pirifsbz with a 
cup brim full of neHar, which the Gteeh would 
have called the water of Aganippe^ and rewarded 
his perfeverance with an infpiring draught of it. 
After bis juvenile paflions had fublided, we may 
fuppofe that his mind took that religious bent, 
•which appears in moft of his compofitions ; for 
there can be no doubt that the following diftichs, 
collefted from different odes, relate to the myftical 
theology of the ^ujii : 

“ In eternity without beginning, a ray of thy 

beauty began to gleam ;■ when love fprang into 
« being, and caft (lames over all nature j 


«Om 
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On that day thy cheek fparkled even under 
" thy veil, and all this beautiful imagery appeared 
on the mirror of our fancies. 

" Rise, my foul ; that I may pour thee forth on 
the pencil of that fupreme artift, who comprifed 
" in a turn of his compafs all this wonderful fce- 
“ nery ! 

" From the moment, when I heard the divine 
** fcntence, / i>ave breathed into man a portion of my 
fpiritt I was afiured, that we were His, and He 
** ours. 

Where are the glad tidings of union with 
" thee, that I may abandon all defire of life ! I am 
" a bird of holinefs, and would fain cfcape from 
“ the net of this world, 

" Shed, O Ixird, from the cloud of heavenly 
** guidance, one cheering Ihowcr, before the mo- 
*' raent, when I muft rifif up like a particle of dry 
** duft ! 

"The fum of our tranfaHions, in this univerfe, 
" is nothing : bring us the wine of devotion ; for 
" the polfeffions of this world vanifh. 

" The true objcH of heart and foul is the glory 
" of union with our beloved : that objecl really 
" exifts, but without it both heart and foul would 
" have no exiftence. 

"O THE blifs of that day, when I fhall depart 
** from this defolate manfion 5 ftiall feek reft for 
" my foul ; and fhall follow the traces of my bc- 
“ loved. 

" Dancino with love of his beauty, like a mote 

" in 
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in a fun-beam, till I reach the fpring and foun-* 
“ tain of light, whence yon fun derives all his 
« luftre I” 

The couplets, which follow, relate as indubitab- 
ly to human love and fenfual gratifications ; 

" May the hand never fbake, which gathered 
** the grapes I May the foot never flip, which preff* 
'** ed them I 

*' That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls 
” the mother of JinSy is pleafanter and fweeter to me 
** than the kifles of a maiden. 

"Wine two years old and a damfel of fourteen 
" are fufficient fociety for me, above all companies 
" great or fmall. 

" How delightful is dancing to lively notes and 
" and the cheerful melody of the flute, efpecially 
** when we touch the hand of a beautiful girl ! 

" Call for mne, and fcatter flowers around: what 
" more eanfi thou ajk from fate ? Thus fpoke the 
" nightingale this morning : what fayeft thou, fweet 
" rofe, to his precepts ? 

"Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that 
** thou mayeft kifs the checks and lips of lovely 
" damfels, quaff rich wine, and fmell odoriferous 
" bloflbms. 

" O BRANCH of an exquifite rofe-plant, forwhofe 
“ fake dofl; thou grow ? Ah ! on whom will that 
" fmiling rofe-bud confer delight ? 

"The rofe would have difeourfed on the beau- 
" ties of my charmer, but the gale was jealous, and 
" ftole her breath, befbit flic fpoke. 
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In tbis age, the only friends who aic fie'' ^ ^ 
blemifh, are a flalk of pure wine and a voluu.^ 

" elegant love fongs. 

O the joy of that moment, when the felf fuIE- 
" ciency of inebriation rendered me independent 
“ of the prince and of his minifter !” 

Manv zealous admirers of Ha'fiz infift, that by 
wine he invariably means devotion s and they have 
gone fo far as to compofe a diflionary of words in 
the language, as they call it, of the Suji! : in that 
vocabulary, fleep is explained by meditation on the 
divine perfeSions, and perfume by hope of the divine 
favour ; gales are illapfes of grace j Ujfes and m- 
hraces, the raptures of piety ; idolaters, infidels, and[ 
libertines, are men of the pureft religion, and their 
idol is the Cieator himfelf ; the tavein is a rctiied 
oratory, and its keeper, a fage iiiftru&or j beauty de- 
notes the perfeSHea of the Supreme Being ; trejis 
are the expanfion of his glory ; lips the hidden my- 
fteries of his elfencc ; down on the cheek, the world 
of fpirits, who encircle his throne ; and a black 
mole, the point of indivifible unity ; laftly, wanton^ 
nefs, mirth, and inebriety, mean religious ardour and 
abffra£iion from all terreftrial thoughts. The poet 
himfelf gives a colour in many palfages to fuch an 
interpretation j and without it we can hardly con- 
ceive, that his poems, or thofe of his numerous 
imitators, would be tolerated in a Mufelfsan coun- 
try, efpecially at Cenfiemtinople, where they are ve- 
nerated as divine comjtofitions : it muft be admit- 
ted, that the fublimity of the n^JHcal allegory, which, 

like 
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like metaphors and comparifons, fiiould be giner&l 
only, not minutely exaft, is diminiflied, if not de- 
liroyed, by an attempt at partiadar and MfiinB re- 
Jmllances ; and that the ftyle is open to dangerous 
mifinterpretation, while it fupplies real infidels with 
a pretext for laughing at religion itfelf. 

On this occafion I cannot refrain from produc- 
ing a moft extraordinary ode by a Sufi of Bokbdrdi 
who aflumed the poetical furname of Ismat: a 
more modern poet, by prefixing three lines to each 
couplet, which rhyme with the firft hemiftich, has 
very elegantly and ingenioufly converted the Kafi- 
iab into a MokbsvmeSt but I prefent you only with 
a literal verfion of the original diftichs ; 

** Yesterday, half inebriated, I pafled by the 
** quarter where the vintners dwell, to feek the 
** daughter of an infidel who fells wine. 

** At the end of the ftreet, there advanced be- 
*' fore me a damfel, with a fairy’s cheeks, who, in 
" the manner of a pagan, wore her treffes deChevel- 
*• led over her ihoulders like the facerdotal thread. 

I faid : 0 ibeu, to the arch of whofe e^e-hrow tbs 
" new moon is a Jlave^ what quarter is tbis^ and where 
“ is thy manfion ? 

" Sue anfwered : Cajl thy t of ary on the ground % 
** hind on thy fhoulder the thread of paganifm 5 throw 
Jones at the glefs of piety i and quaff wine from a 
full gohlet j 

** After that come before me^ that I intty wbijper a 
" wrd in thine eari thmvAlt atcompUjh tity jomwtyi if 
thou lifien to my difeourfi. 


** Abandonino 
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** Abandoning my heart, and rapt iir ecftafy, 1 
** ran after her, till I came to a plac , in which re- 
" ligion and reaibn forfook me. 

At a diftance I beheld a company, all infane 
and inebriated, who came boiling and roaring 
** with ardour from the wine of love ; 

« WrxHouT cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all 
" full of mirth and melody ; without wine, or gob- 
** let, or flafk, yet all inceflantly drinking- 

“ When the cord of reftraint flipped from my 
" hand, I defired to alk her one queftion, but ihe 
" faid : Silence ! 

" Tkh is no fqmre temfk, to the gate of •mUch thou 
carfi arrive precipitately ; this is no mof^ to vohicb 
thou canfi come with tunndt^ hut without knowledge. 
** This is the hanquet-hmfe of infidels^ and within it all 
are intoxicated j all from ihe dawn of eternity to ihe 
“ day of refurreSHotty lofijn afioniJimenU 

Depart then from the cloifery and take the way to 
** the tavern i cafi off the cloak of a dervife and wear 
the rohe of a libertine, 

I OBEYED ; and, if thou defireft the fame 
ftrain and colour with Ismat, imitate him, and 
" fell this world and the next for one drop of pure 
wine.” 

Such is the ftrange religion, and flranger lan- 
guage of the ^is s but moft of the Afiatick poets are 
of that religion, and if we think it worth while to 
read their poems, we muft think it worth while to 
underftand them; their great aflures us, that 

they profefles eager defire, but with no carnal 

B b ” affeaion. 
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* aScBdon, and circulate the cup, but no material 
** goblet ; fince all things are fpiritual in their feO;, 
** all is myftery within myftery j” confidently with 
•* which declaration, he opens his aftonifhing work, 
entitled the Mqfnavi, with the following couplets ; 

Hear how yon reed in fadly-pleafing tales 
Departed blifs, and prefent wo bewails! 

* With me from native banks untimely torn, 

* Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins mourn. 

* O ! Let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 

* Feel what I fingi and bleed when I lament ; 

* Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 

* Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour. 

* My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

* Have hail’d the rifing, cheer’d the clofing day : 

* Each in ray fond afFeftions claim’d a part, 

* But none difcern’d the fe<y*et of my heart. 

* What though my drains and forrows flow combin’d! 

* Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

^ Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll, 

* But fight avails not.—Can we fee the foul 
Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame : 
Breath’d faid I ? no ; ’twas all enliv’ning flame, 

*Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine j' 
’Tis love, that fparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my pecrlefs maid. 

The reed has fir’d* and all my foul betray’d. 

He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures j 
yet fooths j impaffions, yet allures, 

»eUghv 
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Delightful pangs his am’rous tales prolong ; 

And LAitx’s frantick lover lives in fong. 

Not he, v?ho reafons befi. this vrifdom knows : 

Ears only drink what rapt’rous tongues difclofe. 

Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s heart-piercing pain: 
See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide, 

I courted Grief, and Anguilh was my bride. 

Flow on, fad ftream of life ! I froile fecure ; 

Thou liveft; Thou, the pureft of the pure! 

Rife, vig’rous youth ! be free j be nobly bold. 

Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold? 
Go ; to your vafe the gather’d main convey : 

What were your ftores ? The pittance of a day ! 
New plans for wealth your fancies would invent ; 

Yet fliells, to nourilh pearls, muft lie content. 

The man whofe robe love’s purple arrows rend 
Bids av’rice reft and toils tumultuous end. 

Nail, heav’nly love 1 true fource of endlefs gains! 
Thy balm reftores me, and thy Ikill fuftains. 

Oh, mote than Galen learn’d, than Plato wife! 
My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife 1 
Love warms this frigid clay with royftick fire. 

And dancing mountains leap with young defire. 
Bleft is the foul that fwiras in Teas of love. 

And long the life fuftain’d by food above. 

With forms imperfeB can perfection dwell ? 

Here paufe, my fong, and thou, vain world, farewel. 

A VOLUME might be* filled with fimilar paffages 
frtma the poets 5 from Sa'ib, Oan', Mi'r Khos- 
jiAU, Ja'mj, Hazi'n, and Sa'bik, who are next in 
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beauty of compofition to Ha'fiz and Sadi, but 
next at a confiderable diftance j from Mesi'hi, the 
moft elegant of their Twkijb imitators ; from a few 
Hindi poets of our own times, and from Ibnux. 
Fa-'red, who wrote myftical odes in Arahich ; but 
we may clofe this account of the iwith a paff- 
age froiyi the third book of the Bust an, the de- 
clared fubjeft of whkh is divine love; referring you 
for a particular detail of their metaphyficks and 
theology to the Dab'Jian of Mohsani Fani, and to 
the pleafing effay, called the JmBion of two Seas^ 
by that amiable and unfortunate prince, Da'ka' 
Shecu'h : 

The love of a being compofed, like. thy felf, of 
water and clay, deftroys thy patience and peace 
** of mind ; it excites thee, in thy waking hours, 
with minute beauties, and engages thee in thy fleep, 
with vain imaginations : with fuch real affeiStion 
doft thou lay thy head on her foot, that the unba 
« verfe, in comparifon of her, vanifhes into nothing 
before thee j and, fince thy gold allures not her 
“ gold and mere earth appear equal in thine. 
** Not a breath doft thou utter to any one elfe, for 
** with her thou haft no room for any other ; thou 
** declareft that her abode is in thine eye, or, when 
** thou clofeft it, in thy heart j thou haft no fear of 
•* cenfure from any man ; thou haft no power to 
be at reft for a moment ; if fitc demands thy foul, 
it runs inftantly to thy lip j and if fhe waves a ci- 
metei over thee, thy head'falls immediately under 

** it. Since %n abfurd love, with its bafis on air, af- 

«« 
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** fe£ls thee fo violently, and commands with a fway 
** fo defpotic, canft thou wonder, that they who 
*' walk in the true path, are drowned in the fea 
of myfteriou^ adoration ? They difregard life 
'** through affeElion for its giver ; they abandon 
“ the world through remembrance of its maker j 
** they are inebriated with the melody of amorous 
" complaints ; they remember their beloved, and 
“ refign to him both this life and the next. Through 
"remembrance of God, they fhun all mankind: 
" they are fo enamoured of the cup-bearer, that 
" they fpill the wine from the cup. No panacea 
" can heal them, for no mortal can be apprized of 
** their malady ; fo loudly has rung in their ears, 
from eternity without beginning, the divine word 
" akji, with belli the tumultuous exclamation of all 
" fpirits. They are a fe£f fully employed, but 
" fitting in retirement j their feet are of earth, 
" but their breath is a flame : with a Angle yell 
** they could rend a mountain from its bafe f with 
" a Angle cry they could throw a city into con- 
** fufion : like wind, they are concealed and move 
nimbly ; like ftone, they are filent, yet repeat 
" God’s praifes. At early dawn their tears flow 
fo copioufly as to walh from their eyes the black 
powder of fleep ; though the courfer of their 
" fancy ran fo fwiftly all night, yet the morning 
*‘vfinds them left behind in diforder: night and 
day are thfy plunged in an ocean of ardent de- 
“ fire, till they are unable, through aftonifliment, 
" to diftinguifii night from dayl So enraptured are 
. ^ b 3 « the^ 
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“ they with the beauty of Him, who decorated the 
** human form, that, with the beauty of the form it- 
** felf, they have no concern ; and if ever they be- 
“ hold a beautiful fhape, they fee in it the myftery 
“ of God’s work. 

The wife take not the hulk in exchange for the 
kernel ; and he, who makes that choice, has no 
** underftanding. He only has drank the pure 
** wine of unity, who has forgotten, by remember- 
** ing God, all things elfe in both worlds.” 

Let us return to the Hindus, among whom we 
now find the fame emblematical theology, which 
Pythagoras admired and adopted. The loves of 
Crishna and Radha, or the reciprocal attraSion 
between the divine goodnefs and the human foul, 
are told at large in the tenth book of the Bhdgavat, 
and are the fubjeft of a little Pafioral Drama, en- 
titled Gitagdv'mda : it was the work of Jayadk'va, 
who flourifhed, it is faid, before Calidas, and was 
born, as he tells us hiinfelf, in Cenduh, which 
many believe to be in Cahnga 5 but, fince there is 
a town of a fimilar name in JBerdwan, the natives of 
it infill that the fineft lyric poet of India was their 
countryman, and celebrate, in honour of him, an 
annual jubilee, paffmg a whole night in reprefent- 
ing his drama, and in finging bis beautiful fopgs. 
After having tranllated the GUagovinda word for 
word, I reduced my tranflation td the form, in 
which it is now exhibited ; ^omitting only thofe paf- 
fages, which are too luxuriant and too hold for an 
Muropean taftc, and the prefatory pde on the ten 

. incarnations 
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incarnations of Vishnu, with which you have been 
prefented on another occafion : the phrafes in Tta- 
UckSf are the hardens of the feveral fongs ; and you 
may be aflUred, that not a fingle image or idea has 
been added by the tranilator. 
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* rx-^HE firmament is obfeured by clouds j the 

* woodlands are black with Tami/a-trees j that 

* youth, who roves in the foreft, will be fearful in 

* the gloom of night ; go my daughter ; bring the 

* wanderer home to my ruftic manfion.’ Such was 
the command of Nan da* the fortunate herdfman ; 
and hence arofe the love of Ra'iiha and Ma'dha- 
VA, who fp^orted on the bank of Yamund, or haf- 
tened eagerly to the fecret bdwer. 

If thy foul be delighted with the remembrance 
of Hsri, or fenfible to the raptures of love, liften 
to the voice of Jayade'va, whofe notes are both 
fweet and brilliant. O thou, who reclineft on the 
bofom of Cam A la' ; whofe ears flame with gems, 
and whofe locks are embellilhed with fylvan 
flowers J thou, from whom the day ftar derived his 
effulgence j who fleweft the venom-breathing Ca'- 
liva, who bearaedft, like a fun, on the tribe of 
' Va6u, that flourifljcd'like a lotos ; thou, who fit- 
teft on the plumage of Garura, who, by fubduing 
demons, gaveft exquifite joy to the affembly of im- 
mortals | thou, for whom the daughter of Jana- 

C A 
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«A was decked in gay apparel ; by whom Du'shana 
was overthrown 5 thou, whofe eye fparkles like the 
water-lily, who calledft three worlds into exiftence? 
thou, by whom the rocks of Maudar were eafily fup- 
portdd, who fippeft neftar from the radiant lips of 
Pedma', as the fluttering Cbacdra drinks the moon- 
beams ; hviBorious, O Heri, lord of conqvojl. 

Ra'dha' fought him ,long in vain, and her 
thoughts were confounded by the fever of defire : 
Ihe roV^ed in the vernal morning among the twining 
Vdfantis covered with foft blofifoms, when a damfel 
thus addrefled her with youthful hilarity : ‘ The 

* gale, that has wantoned round the beautiful clove- 

* plants breathes now from the hills of Maylaya * 

* the circling arbours refound with the notes of the 

* CdcH and the murraers of honey-making fwarms. 

* Now the hearts of darafels, whofe lovers travel at 

* a diltance, are pierc^ with anguifii ; while the 

* bloflbms of Bacul are confpicuous among the 

* flowrets covered with bees. The Tamdlat with 
*■ leaves dark and odorous, claims a tribute from 

* the mufk, which it vanquifhes ; and the cluftering 
f flowers of the Paldfa refemble the nails of Ca'ma, 

* with which he rends the hearts of the young. The 

* full-blown Cefsra gleams like the fceptre of the 
» world’s monarch, Love j and the pointed thyrfe 

* of the CHaca refembles the darts, by which lovers 
' * are wounded. See the bunches of Pdra/f-flowers 

* filled with bees, like the quiver of Smaea full of 

* Ihafts } while the tender bloffom of the Caruna 

* fmiles to fee the whole world laying Qiame afide.^ 

‘The 
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* The far-fcented Midh&vl beautifies th6 trees, 

* round which it twines ; and the frefti MaSkd fe- 

* duces, with rich perfume, even the hearts of her- 

* mits ; while the Amra-tr&e^ with blooming treffes 

‘ is embraced by the gay creeper and the 

* blue ftreams of Ymui^ wind round the groves of 

* Vrinddvan. In this charming feftfon^ which gives 

* pain u feparatei levers, young Herj _^6rts and 

* dances with a company of damjels. A breeze, like 

* the breath of love, from the fragrant flowers of the 

* Cetaca, kindles every heart, whilft it perfumes the 

* woods with the duft, which it fhakes from the 

* MaUicd with haif-opened buds ; and the CedUi 

* burfts into fong, when he fees tfie bloffoms gliften- 

^ ing on the lovely Rafik,' , 

The jealous Ra'dha' gave no anfwer; and,foon 
after, her ofBcious friend, perceiving the foe of Mu- 
ra, in the foreft, eager for fee rapturous embraces 
of the herdfmen’s daughters, with whom he was 
dancing, thus again addrefled his forgotten miftrefs ; 

* With a garland of wild flowers, defcending even 

* to the yellow mantle, that girds his azure limbs, 

* diftinguifhed by fmiling cheeks and by ear-rings, 

* feat fparkie, as he plays, Hbri exults in the ajm^ 

* Huge of amoreus damfels. One of them preffes him 

* with her fwelling breaft, whfie fhe warbles with 
t exquifite melody* Another, affefied fay a glance 
" ffom his eye, ftands meditating on the lotos of his 

* feoe. A third, on pretence of whifpering a fecret 

* iwhisear, approaches his temples, and kiffes them 

* with arfeior* One feizes his mantle and draws 

*him 
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* towards her, pointing to the bower on the hanks 

* of Yamund^ where elegant F<si^a/«j interweave their 

* branches. He applauds another, who dances in 

* the fportive circle, whilft her bracelets ring, as Jhe 

* beats time with her palms. Now he carefles one, 

* and kifles another, fmiling on a third with compla- 
^ cency j and now he chafes her, whofe beauty has 

* moft allured him. Thus the wanton Heei fro- 

* licks, in the feafon of fweets, among the maids of 
^ Vrajut who rufh to his embraces, as if be were 

* Pleafure itfelf afluming a human form ; and one 

* of them, under a pretext of hymning his divine 

* perfeHions, whifpers in his ear: " Thy lips, my 
beloved, are neftar.” 

Ra'dha' remains in the foreft; but relfenting the 
promifcuous paffion of Heri, and his negleft of 
her beauty, which he once thought fuperiour, Ihe 
retires to a bower of twining plants, the fummit of 
which refounds with the hamming of fwarros en-* 
gaged in their fweet labours; and there, falling 
languid on the ground, Ihe thus addreffes her fe- 
male companion. * ‘Tbmgb he take recreation in my 
f ahjencei and fmik on dl around him, yet my fffd re- 

* members him, whofe beguiling reed modulates 4 

* tune fweetencd by the ne£iar of his quivering lip, 

* while his ear fparkles with gems, and his eye darts 

* amorous glances j Him, whofe locks arc decked 

* with the plumes of peacocks refplendcnt with 

* many-coloured moons, and whofe mantle gleams 

* like a dark-blue cloud illumined with rain-bows 

* Him, wliofe graceful (mile gives new luftre to his 
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* lips, brilliant 'and foft as a dewy leaf, fweet and 

* ruddy as the bloffoiij of Bandhujha, while they 

* tremble with eagernefs to kifs the daughters of the 

* herdfmenj him, who difperfes the gloom wdth 

* beams from the jewels, which decorate his bo- 
‘ fom, his wrifts, and his ankles, on whofO forehead 

* ihines a circlet of fandal wood, which makes evert 

* the moon contemptible, when it fails through ir- 

* radiated clouds ,• Him, whofe car-tings are forih- 

* ed of entire gems in the fliape of the fifir Macar on 

* the banners of Love; even the yellow-robed God, 

* whofe attendants are the chiefs of deities, of holy 

* men, and of demons ; him, who reclines under d 

* gay Cadamha~ixtt ; who formerly delighted mCj 

* while he gracefully waved in the dance, and all 

* his foul fparkled in his eye. My weak mind thin 

* enumerates his qualities j and, though offended. 

* ftrives to banifli offence. " What elfc can it do i 

* It cannot part with its affeftion for Crishna 

* whofe love is excited by other dnmfcls, and whe 

* fports in theabfence of Ra'diia'. Brings 0 friend 

* that vanquifher of the demon Ce'si, U /port mti 

* me, who am repairing to a fccret bower, wholooi 

* timidly on all fides, who meditate with amoroii! 

* fancy on his divine transfiguration. Bring him 

* whofe difeourfe was once compofed of the gentle! 
words, to converfe with me, who ara bafhfiil ot 

* his firft approach, and exprefs my thoughts with i 

* Jhjile fweet as honey. Bring him who fortnefl] 

* on my bofom, to recline with me on a greet 
bed of leaves juft gathered, while his lip flied 

* dew 
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' dew, and my Tirms enfold him. Bring him, 

* has attained the perfeftion of {kill in love’s art, 

* whofe hand ufed to prefs thefe firm and delicate 

* fpheres, to play with me, whofe voice rivals that 

* of the Cdcri, and whofe trelfes are bound with 

* waving bloffoms. Bring him, who formerly drew 

* me by the locks to his embrace; to repofe with me, 

* whofe feet tinkle, as they move, with rings of 

* gold and of gems, whofe loofened zone founds, as 

* it falls j and whole limbs are flender and flexible 

* as the creeping plant. That God, whofe checks 
‘ are beautified by the neftar of his fmiles, whofe 

* pipe drops in his ceftafy, I faw in the grove, encir- 

* eled by the damfels of Vraja, who gazed on him 
‘ alkance from the corners of their eyes ; I faw him 

* in the grove with happier damfels, yet the fight of 

* him delighted me. Soft is the gale, which breathes 
< over yon clear pool,, and expands the cluftering 

* bloffoms of the voluble ; foft, yet grievous 

* to me in the abfcnce of the foe of Madhu. De- 
‘ lightful are the floweisof Jmra-trecs on the moun- 

* tain-top, while the murmuring bees purfue their 

* voluptuous toil ; delightful, yet afflifting to me, 

* O friend, in the abfence of the youthful Ct'- 

* SAVA.’ 

Meantime, the deftroyer of Cansa, having 
brought to his remembrance the amiable Ra'dha', 
forfook the beautiful damfels of Vraja ; he fought 
her in' all parts of the fbreft ; his old wound from 
love’s arrow bled again*; he repented of his levity, 
and, feated in a bower near the bank of Yamuna, 

the 
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the blue daughter of the fun, thus poured forth lus 
lamentation. 

‘ She is departed — Ihe faw me, no doubt, fur- 

* rounded by the wanton fhepherdefles ; yet, Con- 

* feious of my fault, I durft not intercept her flight. 

* Wo is me ! Jhe feeh a fenje of injwed honow, and is 

* departed in wrath* • How will Ihe conduH herfelf ? 

* How will Ihe exprefsher pain in fo long a fepara- 

* tion ? What is wealth to me? What are numerous 

* attendants ? What are the pleafures of the world ? 
‘ What joy can I receive from a heavenly abode ? 
‘ I feem to behold her face with eye-brows contraS- 

* ing therafelves through her juft refentment : it re- 

* fembles a freih lotos, over which two black bees 

* are fluttering : I feem, fo prefent is ftie to my 

* imagination, even n’ow to carefs her with eager- 

* nefs. Why then do I Ihek her in this foreft ? 

* Why do 1 lament without gaufe ? O flender dam- 

* fel, anger, I know, has torn thy foft bofom 5 but 

* whither thou art retired, I know not. How- can I 

* invite thee to return ? Thou art feen by me, in- 

* deed, in a vifion j thou feemeft to move before me. 

* Ah ! why doft thou not rufh, as before, to my em- 
‘ brace ? Do but forgive me : never again will I 

* commit a firoilar offence. Grant me but a fight of 

* thee, O lovely Ra'ohica', for mypaflion torments 

* me. I am not the terrible Mahe'sa : a garlafld 

* of water-lilies with fubtil threads decks my fitoul- 
‘dersj not ferpents with twitted folds: the blue 
•petals of the lotos glitter. on my neckj not the 

* azure gleam of poHan ; powdered fandal-wood is 

' . * fprinkled 
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* Iprinkled on my limbs ; not pale allies : O God of 

* Love, miftake me not for Maha'ok'va. Wound 

* me not again 5 approach me ftot in anger ; I love 

* already but too paflionately ; yet I have loft my 

* belqved. Hold n t in thine hand that fliaft barb- 

* ed with an J/tifa-flower I Brace not thy bow, thou 

* conqueror of the world ! Is it valour to flay one 

* who faints ? My heart is already pierced by arrows 

* from Ra'dha'’s eyes, black and keen as thofe of 

* an antelope ; yet mine eyes are not gratified with 
‘ her prefence. Her eyes are full of fliafts; her 

* eye-brows are bows j and the tips of her ears are 
*filken firings: thus armed by Ananga, the God 

* of Defire, file marches, herfelf a goddefs, to en- 
‘ fure his triumph over the vanquilhed univerfe. I 
‘ meditate on her delightful embrace, on the ravifli- 

* ing glances darted from her eye, on the fragrant 

* lotos of her mouth, on^hernefitar-droppingfpeechs 

* on her lips, ruddy as the berries of the ; 

* yet even my fixed meditation on fuch an affem- 
^ blage of charms encreafes, inftead of alleviating, 
< the raifery of reparation.’ 

The damfel, coramilEoned by R a 'bh a', found the 
difconfolate God under an arbour of fpreading Fd- 
by the fide of Ymiind ; where, prefenting her- 
felf gracefully before him, flie thus defcribed the 
affiiffion of his beloved : 

* She defpifes effence of fandal-wood, and even 

* by moon-light fits brooding over her gloomy for- 
‘ rowj file declares the gale of Jkfa/aya to be ve- 

aOBij, and the fandal-ttees, through which it has 
. ‘ breathed. 
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breatbed, to hav,e been the haunt of ferpents. 

* Thus^ O Ma'dhava, is /he affiiSed ia abjence 
Vfith ihefahit which love’s dart has occajmedx her 

* fold is fixed on thee. Frefti arrows of defire are 

* continually affailing her, and flie forms a net of 

* lotos-leaves as armour for her heart, which 

* thou alone ihouldft fortify. She makes her own, 

* bed of the arrows darted by the flowery-fliafted 

* God ; but, when fhe hoped for thy embrace, Ihe 
‘ had formed for thee a couch of foft bloffoms. Her 

* face is like a water-lily, veiled in the dew of tears, 

* and her eyes appear like moons eclipfed, which let 

* fall their gathered ne6tar through pain caufed by 

* the tooth of the furious dragon. She draws thy 

* image with" mulk in the charafiker of the Deity with 

* five fhafts, having fubdued the A/ltcar, or horned 

* lhark, and holding an arrow tipped with an Amra- 

* flower j thus fhe draws thy pifture, and worfliips it. 

* At the clofe of every fentence, “O Ma'dhava, 
fhe exclaims, at thy feet am I fallen,. and in ihy 

“ abfence even the moon, though it be a vafe 
“ full of neQar, inflames my limbs.” ‘ Then, by 

* the power of imagination, fhefiguies theeftandiug 

* before her ; thee, who art not eafily attained : Ihe 

* fighs,' file fmiles, fhe mourns, fhe weeps, fhe moves 
*from fide to fide, fhe laments and rejoices by 

* turns. Her abode is a foreft j the circle of her 

* female companions is a net ; her fighs are Stmes 

fire kindled in a thicket j herfelf (alas I through 
» tfey abfence) is become a-tiraid roc 5 and ham is 
‘ the tiger, who fpriags on her like Ta«iai ^iie *Ge- 

* nitm 
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* nius of Death. So emaciated is her beautiful 
*body, that even the light garland \vhich waves 

* over her bofom, flje thinks a load Such, 0 brig t- 

* hatred God, is Ra'dha', when thou art ahfent. If 

* powder of fandal wood finely levigated be moiften- 

* ed and applied to her breafts, Ihe ftarts and mif- 

* takes it for p oifon. Her fighs form a breeze long 

* extended, and burn her like the flame which re- 

* duced Candarpa to alhes She throws around 

* her eyes like blue water-lilies with broken ftalks, 

* dropping lucid ftrearas. Even her bed of tender 

* leaves appear in her fight like a kindled fire. The 
*palm of her hand fupports her aching temple, mo- 

* tionlefs as the crefcent rifing at eve. “ Heri, 
HERi.’t thus in filence Ihe meditates on thy name, 

* as if her wifli were gratified, and flie were dying 

* through thy abfencc. She rends her locks ; Ihe 

* pants } Ihe laments inarticulately j Ihe trembles ; 

* Ihe pines j flie mufes ; fhe moves from place to 

* place j Ihe clofes her eyes j flie falls ; flie rifes 

* again ; (he faints: in fuch a fever of love, Ihe may 

* live, O celeftial phyfician, if thou adminiftcr the 

* remedy ; but, Ihouldft Thou be unkind, her mala- 

* dy will be defperate. Thus, O divine healer, by 

* the neQar of thy love muft Ra'dha' be reftored to 
‘ health j and, if thoji refufe it, thy heart muft be 
‘ harder than the thu^derftone. Long has her foul 
‘pined, and long has flie been heated with fandal- 

* wood, moon-light, and water-lilies, with wKich 
‘others are cooled; yet ihe patiently and in fecret 

* meditates on thee, who alone canft relieve her, 

C c Shouldft 
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‘ Shouldtl thou be inconftant, how can flic, wafted 

* as fhe is to a fhadow, fupportlife a fingle moment ? 

* How can fhe, who lately could not endure thy ab- 

* fence even an inftant, forbear fighing now, when 

* fhe looks with half-clofed eyes on the RaJdUt with 

* bloomy branches, which remind her of the vernal 

* feafon, when fhe firft beheld thee with rapture ? 

* Here have I chofen my abode : go quickly to 

* Ra'dha' ; foothe her with my meflage, and con- 

* du6l her hither.’ So fpoke the foe of Madhu to 
the anxious damfel, who battened back and thus 
addreffed her companion : * Whilft a fweet breeze 

* from the hills of Malaya comes wafting on his 

* plumes the young God of Defirc ; while many a 

* flower points his extended petals to pierce the bo- 

* fom of feparated lovers, the Deit^ crowned with 
*fylvan hlojfoms, laments, 0 friend, in tly ahjence. 

* Even the dewy rays of i^ie moon burn him j and. 

* as the fliaft of love is defeending, he mourns in- 
^ articulately with increafing diftraHion. • When 

* the beesfnurmer foftly, he covers his ears ; mifery 

* fits fixed in his heart, and every returning nighi 
‘ adds anguifh to anguifh. He quits his radiant 

* place for the wild foreft, where he finks on a bed 

* of cold clay, and frequently mutters thy name, 
‘ In yon bower, to which the pilgrims of love arc 
‘ ufed to repair, he meditates on thy-form, repeating 

* in filence fome enchanting word, which once drop- 
‘ ped from thy lips, and thirfting for the neHai 
‘ which they alone can fu|>ply. Delay not* O love- 
‘ lieft of women ; follow the lord of thy heart : be. 

■ ■ * hold, 
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* hold, he feeks the appointed fiiade, bright with 

* the ornaments of love, and confident the pro- 

* miled blifs. H vtng bound his with fcreji-^ 
*f.owes, be hajiens to yon arooury where a f ft gale 
'breathes over the banks of Yamuni: thc’re again 

* pronouncing thy name, he modulates l,is divine 

* reed. Oh ! with what rapture doth he gcze on the 

* golden dull. wHch ihe breeze fij-mt-s fron ex- 

* panded bloffoms ; the breeze wh'cli t a.s kificd thy 

* cheek ! With a mir>d, languid a'« a dr pping wing, 

* feeble as a trembling leaf, he donb-fuily expefts 

* thy approach, and timidly looks on the path which 

* thou muft tread. Leave behind thee, O friend, 

* the ring which tinkles on thy delicate ankle, 

* when thou fporteft in the dance ; hallily call over 

* thee thy azure mantle, and run to the gloomy 

* bower. The reward of thy fpeed, O thou, who 

* fparklell like light niigg, will be to fliine on the 

* blue bofom of MoRA'at, which refembles a vernal 

* cloud, decked with a firing of pearls, like a flock 

* of white water birds fluttering in the aif. Difap- 

* point not, O thou lotos-eyed, the vanqnifhcr of 

* Madku j accomplifli his defire ; but go quickly j 

* it is night J and the night alfo will quickly depart. 

* Again, and again he fighs ; he looki around ,* he 
‘ re-enters the arbour ; he can fcarce articulate thy 

* fweet name ; he again fmooths his flowery couch ; 
‘ he looks wild, he becomes frantick : thy beloved 

* will periflr through defire. The bright-beamed 

* God finks in the weft, 'and thy pain of reparation 

* may alfo be removed : the blacknefs of the night 
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< is increafed, and the paffionate imagination of Go'- 
*viNDAhas acquired additional gloom. My ad- 

* drefs to thee has equalled in length and in fweet- 

* nefs the fong of the Coala : delay will make thee 

* miferable, O my beautiful friend. Seize the mo- 

* ment of delight in the place of affignation with 

* the fon of De' vagi', who defeended from heaven 

* to remove the burdens of the univerfe ; he is a 

* blue gem on the forehead of the three worlds, and 

* longs to fip honey, like the bee, from the fragrant 

* lotos of thy cheek.’ 

But the folicitous maid, perceiving that Ra'd- 
ha' was unable, through debility, to move from her 
arbour of flowery creepers, returned IoGo'vinda, 
who was himfelf difordered with love, and thus 
•deferibed her fituation. 

* She mourns^ 0 fnvereign of the world, in her ver- 

* dant hower ; file looks eagerly on all fides, in hope ' 

* of thy approach j then, gaining ftrength from the 

* delightful idea of the propofed meeting, fhe ad- 

* vances a few fteps, and fails languid on the ground, 

* When fhe rifes, fhe weaves bracelets of frefli 

* leaves ; fhe dreffes herfelf like her beloved, and, 

* looking at herfelf, in fport, exclaims, "Behold 
** the vanquifher of, Madhu!” Then fhe repeats 

* again and again the name of Heri, and catching at 

* a dark blue cloud, ftrives to embrace it, Taying : 

It is my beloved who approaches.” Thus, while 

* thou art dilatory, fhe lies expefting thee j fhe 

‘ mourns; jhe weeps; fhe'puts on her gayeft orna- 
‘ ments to receive her lord ; fhe comprefles her 
f * deep 
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* deep fighs within her bofom, and then meditating 

* on thee, O cruel, flie is drowned in a fea of rap- 

* turous imaginations. If a leaf but quiver, flie 
‘ fuppofes thee arrived ; flie fpreads her couch ; 

* file forms in her mind a hundred modes of de- 

* light : yet if thou go not to her bower, flie mull 

* die this night through exceflive anguiOi.’ 

By this time the moon fpread a net of beams 
over the groves of Vrindavan^ and looked like a 
drop of liquid fandal on the face of the fky, which 
fmiled like a beautiful damfel ; while its orb, with 
many fpots, betrayed, as it were, a confcioufnefs of 
guilt, in having often attended amorous maids to 
the lofs of their family honour. The moon, with a 
black fawn couched on its difc, advanced in its 
nightly courfe 5 but Ma'dhava had not advanced 
to the bower of Ra'dha', who thus bewailed his de- 
lay with notes of var^d lamentation. 

* The appointed moment is come; but Heri, 

* alas! comes not to the grove. Muftthe feafon of 

* my unblemiflied youth pafs thus idly away ? Oh ! 

‘ what refuge can I feek, deluded ai I au by the guile of 

* rny female advifer ? The God with five arrows has 

* wounded my heart; and I am deferred by Him, 

* for whofe fake I have fought at night the darkeft 

* recefs of the foreft. Since my belt beloved friends 

* have deceived me, it is my wiih to die ; fince’my 

* fenfes are difordered, and my bofom is on fire, 

* why flay I longer in this world ? The coolnefs of 

* this vernal night gives me pain, inftead of refreCh- 

* ment ; feme happier damfel enjoys my beloved ; 

C c a * whilft 
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* whilft T, alas! am looking at the gems in my brace-. 

* lets, which are blackened by the flames of mypaf- 

* fi in Niy neck, more delicate than the tendercft 

* bloffom, is hurt by the gaiUnd that encircles it: 

* flowers, are, indeed, the arrows of Love, and he 

* plays with them cruelly. I make this wood my 

* dwelling : I regard not the roughnefs of the Vetas- 
•trees; but the deflroyerof Maohu holds me not 

* in his remembrance ! Why comes he not to the 

* bower of bloomy V. nja'oSy afligned for our meet- 

* ipg ? Some ardent rival, no doubt, keeps him 

* locked in her embrace : or have his companions 

* detained him with mirthful recreations ? Elfe why 

* roams he nbt through the cool fhades ? Perhaps, 

* the heart-fick lover is unab e through weaknefs to 

* advance ev mi a flop -So laying, flte raifed her 
eyes; and, feJ' <; ht r damfcl return lilent and 
mournful, uftaccuinpanied by Ma'uhava, fhewas 
alarmed e eii ti' j hrenfy ; and, as if Ihe aSual y 
beheld him in tiie arn « of a lival, fhe thus de- 
feribed the vuion which ovei powered her intel- 
lea 

* Yrs ; in habiliments becoming the war of love, 

* and with trefles waving like flowery banners, a 

* imfd more alurin^ than Rab'ha, njrys the eonqm*‘Or 

* c/Madhu. Her form is transfigured by the touch 

* of her divine lover; her garland quivers over her 
‘ fwelliiig bofom ; her face like the moon is graced 

* with clouds of dark hair, a»d trembles, while Ihe 

* quaffs the neSareous dew of his lip ; her bright 

* ear-xings dance over her cheeks, which they ir- 

• radiate - 
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* radiate j and the fmall bells on her girdle tinkle 

* as {he moves. Bafliful at firft, flie fmiies at length 

* on her embracer, and exprefles her joy with inar- 

* ticulate murmurs ; while the floats on the waves 
*of delire, and clofes her eyes dazzled with the 

* blaze of approaching Ca'ma : and now this heroine 

* in love’s warfare falls exhaufted and vanquilhed 

* by the refiftlefs Mura'ri, but, alas ! in my bofom 

* prevails the flame of jealoufy, and yon moon, 

‘ which difpels the forrow of others, increafes mine. 

‘ See again, whence the Joe Mur a, fporu in yon 
‘ gr(^e on the hank of the Yamuna ! See, how he kilTes 
‘ the lip of ray rival, and imprints on her forehead 

* an ornament of pure mulk,- black as the young 
‘ antelope on the lunar orb ! Now, like the hulband 
‘of Reti, he fixes white bloffoms on her dark 
« locks, where they gleam like flalhes of lightning 

* among the curled clfuds. On her breafts, like 

* two firmaments, he places a firing of gems lik? a 
‘ raZiant conftellation. he binds on her arms,grace- 

* ful as the ftalks of the water-lily, and adorned 
‘ with hands glowing like the petals of its flower, a 

* bracelet of fapphires, which referable a clufter of 
‘ bees. Ah ! fee, how he ties reund her waift, a rich 
‘ girdle illumilied with golden bells, which feem to 

* laugh, as they tinkle, at the inferior brightnefs of 

* the leafy garlands, which lovers hang on their 

* bowers, to propitiate the God of Defire. He 

* places her foft foot, as he reclines by her fide, on 

* bis ardent bofom, and ftains it with the ruddy hue 
‘ oiTimea. Say, my friend, why pafs I my nights 

C c 4 ill 







* in this tangled for'-ft without joy, and without 
*hope, vvhile the faub'ers. Drother of Haladhera 

* clafps my rival in hio’ arms ? Yet why, my com- 
' panion, fhouldfl. thou mourn, th - igh mv perfidi- 
*ous youth ha? difappointed me ? V\ hat offence is 

* it of thine, if ne fport with a crowd of damfels 

* happier than 1 ? Mark, how my foul, attrafcle^ by 

* his irrefiftible charms, burfts from its mortal frame, 

* and ruflies to i.iix with its beloved. She, wiofii the 

* God iiijoy , ertwned w'th Jyhan fits care- 

* lefsly on a bed of leaves with Him, whofe wanton 

* eyes refemble blue water-lilies agitated by the 

* breeze. She feels no flame from the gales of 

* Malaga with Him, whofe words are fweeter than 

* the water of life. She derides the fliafts of foul- 

* born Cama, with Him, whofe Ups are like a red 

* lotos in full bloom. She is cooled by the moon’s 

* dewy beams, while Ihe reclines with him whole 

* bands and feet glow like vernal flowers. No fe- 

* male companion deludes her, while the fports with 

* Him, whofe vellure blazes like tried gold. She 

* faints not through excefs of paffion, while Ihe ca- 

* reffes that youth, who lurpafics in beauty the inha- 

* bitants of all worlds, O gale, feented with fan- 

* dal, who breatheft love from the regions of the 

* fouth, be propitious but for a moment : w’hen thou 

* haft brought my beloved before my eyes, thou 

* mayeft free’y waft away my foul. Love, with 

* eyes Ijke blue water-lilies, again affails me and 

* triumphs ; and while the perfidy of my beloved 

* rends ray heart, my female friend is my foe, the 

‘ cool 
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* tool breeze fcorcbes me like a flame, and the 

* neftar-dropping moon is my poifon. Bring dif- 

* eafe and death, O gale of Malaya / Seize my fpi- 

* rit, O God with five arrows ! I aik not mercy 

* from thee : no more will I dwell in the cottage of 

* my father. Receive me in thy azure waves, O 

* After of Yam A, that the ardour of my heart may 
‘ be allayed !’ 

Pierced by the arrows of love, Ihe paffed the 
night in the agonies of defpair, and at early dawn, 
thus rebuked her lover, whom Ihe faw lying pro- 
ftrate before her, and imploring her forgivenefs. 

* Alas ! alas / Goy Ma'dhava, depart, 0 Ce'sa- 

* VI; /peak not the language of gmle; follow her, 0 

* lotos-eyed God, follow her, who difpels thy oare, 

* Look at his eye half-opened, red with continued 

* waking through the pleafurable night, yet fmiling 

* ftill with affeftion fSr my rival ! Thy teeth, O ce- 

* rulean youth, are azure as thy complexion from 

* the kifles, which thou haft imprinted on the beau- 

* tiful eyes of thy darling, graced with dark blue 

* powder ; and thy limbs marked with punftures in 

* love’s warfare, exhibit a letter of conqueft written 

* on poliflied fapphires with liquid gold. That 

* broad bofom, ftained by the bright lotos of her 

* foot, difplays a vefture of ruddy- leaves over the 

* tree of thyheart, which trembleswithinit. Thepref- 

* fure of her lip on thine wounds me to tb,e foul. 

* Ah ! how canft thou, aflert, that we are one, fince 

* our fenfations differ thus widely? Thy foul, O dark- 
» limbed god, fhows its blacknefs externally. How 

* couldft 

«i 
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* couldft thou deceive a girl who relied on thee 5 a 

* girl who burned in the lever of love? Thou rov- 
‘ eft in woods, and females aie thy prey: what 

* \vo<<der? Even thy chddifli heart was malignant; 

* and thou gaveft death to the mirfe, who would 

* have given thee mi’k. Since thy tendernefs for 

* me, of which thefc forefts ufed to talk, has now vd» 

* nifbed, and fince thy breaft, reddened by the feet 

* of my rival, glows iS if thy ardent paffion for her 

* were burfting from ’t, the fight of thoe, O deceiver, 

* makes me (ah! mult I fay it?J bluih at my own 

* afre8.ion.’ 

Having thus inveighed agaiidl 1 er beloved, flie 
fat overwhelmed in giltf, and liiemiv meditated oa 
bis charms ; when her damfc* f >ftlv addrelfed her. 

‘ He is gone : the light air has wafted him away. 

* What pleafuie now, my beloved, remains in thy 

* manfion? Cen/inue net, I women, t/jy iudigm- 

* tion againji the lemdftil Ma'uhava. Why fliouldft 

* thou render vain thofe round fmooth vafes, ample 

* and ripe as the fweet fruit of yon TdJa-tx&e ? How 

* often and how recently have I faid, “ forfake not 
** the blooming Heri?” * Why fitteft thou fo 
‘ mournful ? Why weepeft thou with diftraSion, 

* when the damfels are laughing around thee ? Thou 

* haft formed a couch of loft lotos-leaves ; let thy 

* darling charm thy fight while he repofes on it. 

* Afilift not thy foul with extreme anguilh j but at- 

* tend to my words, w hkb epneeal no guile. Su£- 
*■ fer Ct'sAVA to approach ; let him f|>eak with ex.. 

* quifite fweetnefs, and dilSpatc all thy furrows. If 

‘ thou 
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* thou art harfti to him, who is amiable j if thou art 
‘ proudly fdent, when he deprecates thy wrath with 

* lowly proQ,rations ; if thou fhoweft averfion to 

* him, who loves thee paffionately ; if, when hft 

* bends before thee, thy face be turned contemptu^ 

* oufly away ; by the fame rule of contrariety, the 
‘ dull of fandal-wood, which thou haft fprinkled, 

* may become poifon : the moon, with cool beams, 

* a fcorching fun ; the frefli dew, a confuming 

* flame ; and the fports of love be changed into 

* agony.’ 

Ma'dhava was not abfent long ; he returned td 
his beloved ; whofe cheeks were heated by the 
fultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was diminilhed, 
not wholly abated ; but fhe fecretly rejoiced at his 
return, while the fliades of night alfo were ap- 
proaching, Ihe looked ^balhed at her damfel, while 
He, with faultering accents, implored her forgive- 
nefs. 

* Speak but one mild word, and the rays of 

* thy fparkling teeth will difpel the gloom of my 
‘ fears. My trembling lips, like thirfty Cbacora's^ 

* long to drink the moon-beams of thy cheek. 0 

* my darlings mho art fo mturaly tender-hearted, abandon 

* thy caufek/s indignation. At this moment the fiame af 

* dejire conjwnes ny heart : Oh ! grant me a draught ef 

* honey from the lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou beeil 

* inexorable, grant me death from the arrows of thy 

* keen eyes ? make thy arms my chains ; and pu- 

* nilh me according to thy pleafure. Thou art ray 
. * life { thou art my ornament j thou art a pearl in 

‘the 
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* the ocean of my mortal birth : oh ! be favourable 

* now, and my heart ftiall eternally be grateful. 

* Thine eyes, which nature formed like blue water- 

* lilies, are become, through thy refentment, like pe- 

* tals of the crimfon lotos: oh ! tinge with their efful- 

* gence thefe my dark limbs, that they may glow 

* like the fliafts of Love tipped with flowers. Place 

* on my head, that foot like a frefh leaf, and fliade 

* me from the fun of ray paffion, whofe beams I am 

* unable to bear. Spread a firing of gems bn thofe 

* two foft globes ; let the golden bells of thy zone 

* tinkle, and proclaim the mild cdicl of love. Say, 

* O damfel, with delicate fpeech, fhall I dye red, 

* with the juice of aUBaca^ thofe beautiful feet^ 

* which will make the full-blown lapd- lotos blufU 

* with fbame ? Abandon thy doubts of my heart, 

* now indeed fluttering through fear of thy difplea- 

* fure, but hereafter to be fixed wholly on thcej a 

* heart, which has no room in it for another : none 

* elfe can enter it, but Love, the bodilcfs God. 

* Let him wing his arrows j let him wound me mor- 

* tally ; decline not, O cruel, the pleafurc pf fee- 
‘ ing me expire. Thy face is bright as the moon, 

* though its* beams drop the venom of maddening 

* deGre : let thy neftareous lip be the charmer, who 

* alone has power to lull the ferpent, or fupply an 

* antidote for his poifon. Thy filcncc afili&s me : 

* oh ! fpeak with the voice of rauGc, and let thy 
» fweet accents allay my ,ardour. Abandon thy 

* wrath, but ‘abandon not a lover, who furpaffes in 
» beauty the fons of men, and who kneels before 

* theo 
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* theCj O thou moft beautiful amorg women. Thy 

* lips are a Bandhujiva-^o\ftr ; the luflre of the 

* Madhuca beams on thy cheek ; thine eye'outlhines 

* the blue lotos ; thy nofe is a bud of the Tila ; the 

* Cunda~h\oKom yields to thy teeth : thus the flow- 

* ery-fliafted God borrows from thee the points of 
< his darts, and fubdues the univerfe. Surely thou 

* defcendeftfrom heaven, Oflender damfel, attended 

* by a company of youthful goddeffes j and all their 

* beaqties are collefted in thee.’ 

He fpake; and feeing her appeafed by his ho- 
mage, flew to his bower, clad in a gay mantle. 
The night now veiled all vifible objefts j and the 
damfel thus exhorted Ra'dha', while ihe decked her 
with beaming ornaments. 

‘Follow, gentle Ra^ohica', follcna the foe' of 

* Madhu : his difcourfe was elegantly compofed of 

* fweet phrafesj he ijj^oftrated himfelf at thy feetj 

* and he now haftens to his delightful couch by yon 

* grove of branching Vanjulas. Bind round thy an- 

* kle rings beaming with gems ; and advance with 

* mincing fteps, like the pearl-fed Mardla. Drink 

* with ravillied ears the foft accents of Hbri j and 

* feaft on love, while the warbling Coalas obey the 

* mild ordinance of the flower-darting God. Aban- 

* don delay : fee, the whole aflembly of flender 

* plants, pointing to the bower with fingers of young 

* leaves, agitated by the gale, make fignals for thy 

* departure. Aik thofe two round hillocks, which 

* receive pure dew-drops from the garland playing 

* on thy neck, and the buds, on whofe top ftart aloft 

‘ with 



* with the thought of thy darling } afk, and they will 

* tell, that thy foul is intent on the warfare of love ; 

* advance, fervid warrior, advance with alacrity, 

* wrule the found of thy tinkUng waill-bells (hall 

* reprefent martial mufick. Lead with thee fomc 
« favoured maid ; grafp her hand with thine, whofe 

* fingers are long and fmooth as love’s arrows ; 

* march ; and, with the noife of thy bracelets, pro- 

* claim thy approach to the youth, who will own 

* himfelf thy flave : " She will come 5 flic will ex- 
" ult on beholding me ; fhe wdll pour accents of 
** delight ; flic will enfold me with eager arms ; flie 
** will melt with affeftion Such arc his thoughts 

* at this moment ; and thus thinking, he looks 

* through the long avenue ; he trembles j he re- 

* joices ; he burns ; he moves from place to place ; 

* he faints, when he fees thee not coming, and falls 

* in bis glootr) bower. The night now drefles in 

* habiliments fit for fecrccy, the many damfcls, who 

* haflen to their places of aflignation: flie fets off 

* with blacknefs their beautiful. eyes ; fixes dark 

* Tamdla-leavcs behind their cars ; decks their 

* locks with the deep azure of water-lilies, and 
‘ fprinkles mulk on their panting bofoms. The 

* noQurnal fl;y, black as the touch- ftone, tries now 

* the gold of their affe&ion, and is marked with 

* rich lines from the flaflies of their beauty, in which 

* they furpafs the brighteft Cajbmmans* 

Ra'dha', thus incited, tripped through the foreft ; 
but lhame overpoweied her^ when by the light of 
innumerable gems, on the arms, the feet, and the 

neck 
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neck of her beloved, flie faw him at the door of 
flowery manfion : then her damfel again addrefied 
her with ardent exuLation, 

‘ Entcr, fweet Ra'dha', the bower of Htai ; 

* feek delight, O thou, whofe bvifom laughs with the 

* foretaftc of happinefs. Enter, fweet Ra'dha', the 

* bower graced with a bed of J/ola-lcaves : feek 

* delight, O thou, whofe gailand leaps with joy on 

* thy breaft. Enter, fweet Ra'dha', the bower il- 

* lurained with gay bloffoms j feek delight, O thou 

* whofe limbs far excel them in foftnefs. Enter O 

* Ra'dha', the bower made cool and fragrant by 
‘ gales from the woods of Molaya ; feck delight, O 

* thou, whofe arooious lays are fofter than breezes. 

* Enter, O Ra'dha', the bow’cr fpread with leaves 

* of twining creepers ; feek delight, O thou whofe 
‘ arms have been long inflexible. Enter, O Ra'd- 

* ha', the bower which refounds with the murmur 

* of honey-making Sees : feek delight, O thou, 

* whofe embrace yields more exquilite fweetnefs. 

‘ Enter, O Ra'dha', the bower attuned by the me- 

* lodious band of CgcJjs : fetk delight, O thou, 

* whole lips, which outlhinc the grains of the porae- 

* granate, are embelliflied, when thou fpeakeft, by 

* the brightnefs of thy teeth. Long has he borne 

* thee in his mind; and now, in an agony of defire, 

* he pants to tafte ncQar from thy Up. Deign to 

* reftore thy flave, who will bend before the lotos 

* of thy foot, and prefs it to his irradiated bofom ; 

* a flave, who ackno'isdedges birafelf 'bought by thee 

* for 
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* for a fingle glance front thy eye, and a tofs of thy 

* difdainful eye-brow.' 

She ended; and Ra'dha', with timid joy, darting 
her eyes on Go'vinda, while fhc muGcally founded 
the rings of her ankles and the bells of her zone, 
entered the myflic bower of her only beloved. 
^here Jhe h held her Ma'dhava, who delighted in her 
alone} who fa long had fighed for her en.hacei and 
whoje countenance then "'eaui d wi b exccjfwe rapture : 
his heart was agitated by her fight, as the waves of 
the deep are affeSed by the lunar orb. His azure 
breaft glittered with pearls of unbleniillied luftre, 
like the full bed of the cerulean Yanmud^ inteifpcrf- 
ed with curls of white foam. From his graceful 
waift, flowed a pale yellow rohe, which rcfemblcd 
the golden dull of the water-lily, fcattcrcd over its 
blue petals. His paflion was inflamed by the 
glances of her eyes, which played like a pair of wa- 
ter-birds with azuie plumagef that Iport near a full- 
blown lotos on a pool in the fcajfon of dew. Bright 
ear-rings, like two funs, difplayed in full expanfion 
the flowers of his checks and lips, which ghftened 
with the liquid radiance- of fmilcs. His locks, in- 
terwoven with bloflbms, w’cre like a cloud variegat- 
ed with moon-beams ; and, on his forehead, flione 
a circle of odorous oil, extiafled from the fandal 
of Mal^a, like the moon juft appearing on the 
dufky horizon ; while his whole body feemed in a 
flame, from the blaze of unnumbered gems. Tears 
of tranfport gufhed in a ftream from the full eyes 

of 
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qf Ra'dha', and their yfsiery glances beamed on 
her bcft beloved. Even Ihame* which before had 
taken its abode in their dark pupils, was itfelf 
aftiamed and departed, when the fawn-eyed Ra'd- 
ha', gazed on the brightened face of Crishna, 
while flie paffed by the foft edge of his couch, and 
the bevy of his attendant nymphs, pretending to 
ftrike the gnats from their cheeks, in order to con- 
ceal their fmiles, warily retired from his bower. 

Go'vinda, feeing his beloved cheerful and fe- 
renc, her lips fparkling with fmiles, and her eye 
fpeaking defire, thus eagerly addrefled her j while 
file carelefsly reclined on the leafy bed ftrewn with 
foft bloffoms. 

* Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofom j 

* and let this couch be viflorious over all, who re- 

* bel againft love. Give Jhori rapture, fweet Ra'dha', 

* to Na'ra'ya'n, % adorer. 1 do thee homage ^ I 

* prefs with my bloomiftg palms thy feet, weary with 

* fo long a walk. O that I were the' golden ring, 

* that plays round thy ankle 1 Speak but one gentle 
« word j bid neftar drop from the bright moon of 

* thy mouth. Since the pain of abfence is remov- 

* ed, let me thus remove the thin veft that envioufiy 

* hides ^by charms. Bleft Ihould I be, if thofe raif^ 

* ed gjohifts were fixed on my bofom, and the drdour 
« of my pf ffion allayed. O I fuffer me to qua^f the 

* liquid blift qf.thpfe lips ; reftore, with their water 

* of life, thy |lave».who has long been lifeleft, whom 

* the qf fep^tWf has coafumed. Long have 
•tihefe ears been affli^ed, in thy abfence, by the 

D d * notes 
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* notes of the Cocila : relieve them with the found 

* of thy tinkling waitt-bells, which yield mufic, al- 

* moft equal to the melody of thy voice. Why are 

* thofe eyes half doled ? Are they alhamed of fee- 

* ing a youth, to whom thy carelefs refentment gave 

* anguifli ? Oh ! let afflibtion ccafe ; and let eeftafy 

* drown the remembrance of pall furrow.’ 

In the morning ftie rofe difarrayed, and her eyes 
betrayed a night without flumber ; when the yellow- 
robed God, who gazed on her with tranfport, thus 
meditated on her charms in his heavenly mind: 
‘ Though her locks be diflufed at random, though 

* the luftre of her lips be faded, though her garland 

* and zone be fallen from their enchanting ftations, 

* and though flic hide theih places with her hands, 

* looking toward me with bafhful filence, yet even 

* thus difarranged, (he fills me with extatic delight.* 
But Ra'diia', preparing to array herfelf, before the 
company of nymphs could life her confufion, fpakc 
thus with exultation to her obfequious lover. ' 

* Peace, O fon of Yadu, with fingers cooler 

* than fandal-wood, place a circlet of mufick on 

* this breaft, which refembles a va.Ce of eonfecraited 

* water, crowned with frcfli leaves, and fixed neat a 

* vernal bower, to propitiate the God of Love. 

* Place, my darling, the gloffy powder, which would 

* make the blackeft bee envious, on this eye, whofc 

* glances are keener than arrows darted by the buf- 
« Wid of ,Reti. Fix, O accompliflied youth, the 

* t'ffP'gpRis, which form part of love's chain, in thefe 
^ ear^ whence the antelopes of thine eyes way run 

* downwards 
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* downwards and fport at pkafure. Place now a 

* frefli circle of mulk, black as the lunar fpots, on 

* the moon of my forehead ; and mix gay flowers 

* on toy trefles, with a peacock's feathers, in grace- 

* ful order, that they may wave like the banners of 

* Ca'ma. Now replace, O tender hearted, the loofe 

* ornaments of my vefture ; and refix the golden 

* bells of my girdle on their deftined ftation, which 

* refembles thofe hills, where the God with five 

* lhafts, who deftroyed Sambar, keeps his elephant 

* ready for battle/ 

While file fpakc, the heart of Yadava triumph- 
ed; and, obeying her fportful behefts, he placed 
mufky fpots on her bofom and forehead, dyed her 
temples with radiant hues, embelliflied her eyes 
with additional blacknefs, decked her braided hair 
and her neck with frefli garlands, and tied on her 
wrifts the loofened bracelets, on her ankles the 

•1 

beamy rings, and round her waift the zone of bells, 
that founded with raviflbing melody. 

Whatever ii delightful in the modes of rauflek, 
whatever is divine in meditations on Vishnu, what- 
ever is exquifite in the fweet art of love, whatever 
is graceful in the fine ftrains of poetry, all that let 
the happy and wife learn from the fongs of Jaya- 
de'vA, whofe foul is united with the foot of Na'sa'- 
VAM. May that Heri be your fupport, who ex- 
panded himfelf into an infinity of bright forms, 
when, eager to gaze with myriads of eyes on the 
daughter ef the ocean, he difplayed his great cha- 
jfkfiter of all-pervading deity, by the multiplied re- 
f , D’ d 2 fleOions 
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fleSions of his divine perfon in the numberlefs 
gems on the many heads of the king of ferpents, 
whom he chofe for his couch; that Hert, who re- 
moving the lucid veil from the bofom of Pedma% 
and fixing his eyes on the delicious buds, that grew 
on it, diverted her attention, by declaring that, when 
file had chofen him as her bridegroom, near the fea 
of milk, the difappointed hufband of Pervati drank 
in defpair the venom, which dyed his neck azure ! 


C 


it 
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A SPECIMEN 

OP A 

METHOD OF REDUCING 
PRACTICAL TABLES and CALCULATIONS 

Into more general and compendious forms. 


'^HOUGH praQices ufual in one fcience may 
often be transferred with advantage to an- 
other, yet the general clafs of writers are fo much 
more intent upon making books than improve- 
ments, that it very feldom happens to be the cafes 
and, therefpre, though’the following hints can have' 
little claim to ingenuity, they are certainly valuable 
on account of their ufe. 

It is common in Aftronomy, when there are two 
furies of quantities, whofe refpefUve terms depend 
on each other, to find a general expreffion for an 
intermediate term, by what is called the method of 
inteipolatiqn : that is applied by NtwroN to Com 
netSi and by Dk La Cailie to Echpjes; and I 
fliall here, as a fppeimen, apply it to fome few ex- 
amples in artillery and fortification. 

Law g-;hhx be an ejtpreffipn by which the quan- 
tity a. is derived from m, fnd freon n j then if N 
i§ sipy term in the feries m, n, the terra derived 
D d 3 from 
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from it, in the feries a, b, will be 

(an-bm) : (n-m) ^ (b-4) : (n-tn). 

In p. 174 of Muller’s, artillery, the length of a 
battery for two pieces of cannon is forty-feet 5 and 
for four pieces fifty-eight feet: now if N be the 
number of cannon, a general expreffion for the 
length of the battery may be found, by fubftituting 
two for m, and four for n ; forty for a, and fifty- 
eight for. b, in the foregoing form, which then be- 
comes 22+9 N j and therefore, for twenty pieces 
of cannon, the length of the battery is 202 feet. 

By a fimilar fubftitution, if fifty men are required 
to make the battery for twb pieces, and feventy for 
that of four pieces, as in Muller’s Table; then 
go 4 *ioN, is the expreffion for the men required 
for any number N of pieces in general. 

Insyead, therefore, of Muller’s Table, the fol- 
lowing general one may be inferted for the number 
of men, tools, &c. for making a battery for any 
number of cannon in one night. 
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In the fame manner, from having a few partictt- 
Iftr cafes in other kinds of rules, general ones may 
be found ; for example, if N be a number wliofe r 

> mat 
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foot is required ; and if x' be its neareft complete 
power, then we know already, that 

X ; N «> X : : X ! N -f » X for the 1 root. ^ 

I X* + f N : N » X* : : X : N I » x for the fquare root, 
a xs 4- N i N « x* : : x : N -J- <« x for the cube root. 

Now the general form of the three laft terms is evi- 
dent 5 and to find thofe of the firft term, let one and 
two be put for m and n j and one arid three halves 
for a and b j and by fubftituting in the foregoing 
expreffion, the general coelficient of x' is found to 
be (r+i) ; again if we put o and one half for a and 
b, we find the coefficient of N to be (r — i). 

Ir we ufe the fecond and third proportions, put- 
ting two and three for m and n, and for a and b, 
three halves and two, in the firft cafe ; and one- 
half and one, in the fecond we get the fame values. 
Hence in general, • 

r-f- 1 r r— - 1 r f 

X 4- — — N ; N *» X : : X : N" #» X. 

2 ft 

Another example of the advantage of transfer- 
ring praSices from one fubjcQ: to another is this. 
Dt. Haliey has applied a method fimilar to that 
of interpolation to find the time of the tropiefes : 
now the frill’s meridian altitude may be found in 
the fame Way, from altitudes taken near the meri- 
dian* and if thri obferver begins a little before 
noon to take altitudes.and the times, and continues 
to do fo till a little aftet noon, a number of meii- 
di^ altitudes may be deduced from tbefe, and the 

4 A latitude 
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latitude found much more exaQly from them, than 
can be expefted from a fingle meridian altitude, 
by ufing the exprcflaon for the maximum, or other- 
wife. 

Analagous to thefe, are me- 
thods of generalizing properties 
from particular cafes: thus, if 
Ab Ac he tangents to a circle, 
and if any lines BC be, be alfo 
drawn to touch the circle ; 
then the perimeters of all the 
triangles ABC, will be con- 
ftant, and alfo the difference 
between the fum of Ab and Ac, 
and the bafe be : this property 
is of uncommon ufe in the 
conftruction of problems, relative to plain tri- 
angles and trapeziums ; an3 if lines be fuppofed 
drawn from the centre, or a point in the circum- 
ference of a fphere, to each part of the figure, it 
will be found, that the projeEion of the figure 
upon the fphere will have analagous properties, 
and that the theorem is alfo true in fpherical trian- 
gles. By a little mode of confideration, problems 
fimilar to thofe of Apollonius ; on tangcncies 
may be conttruEed on the fphere; for inftance, 
having three circles given upon a fphere, a fourth 
may be found to touch them ; for their pofitions on 
the fphere being given, their projeEions will alfo 
he given on a plane ftereographically ; and as a 
circle may be found in Vista’s method to touch 
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them, on that planCj the fituation of that circle may 
be found upon the fphere, and hence properties 
may be found for conftrufting the problem inde- 
pendent of the ftereographic projeftion : and if "we 
fuppofe the centre of projeQiion to be the centre 
or focus, See. of a fpheroid or other folid, innu- 
merable properties may be found relative to their 
tangents, curvatures, «&:c. regard being had to the 
pofition of the plane. Sec. 

To give a fpecimen of the aforefaid method ia 
fortification let h (fee pp. 22, 23, 24, and 25, of 
Deidier’s PerfeB French Engineer) reprefent the 
height of a wall; then, according to Vauban’s 
meafures, if five feet be the thicknefs at the top 
•+■ 5> thicknefs at the bottom j and, 

according to BeliDor’s method ■s%h-}- 3 j 5 > will be 
the thicknefs at the top, and that at the 

bottom. The length of the counterfort (according 
to VaUban) will be fh + a; alfoi^h-fa is the 
thicknefs next the wall, and (•jh4-4) the thicknefs 
at the other end of the counterfort. If part of the 
wall is gazoned, let e be the height of that part 
and h tW of the wall; then f (h-f-e) 4-5 is the 
thicknefs at the bottom; + is the thicknefs 
at the top j f (h -i" e) 2 is the length of the coun- 
terfort; TvOt + ®) + *» tts thicknefs next the wall, 
and T(f(b+e)4-4) its thicknefs faftheft from the 
•wall. When there are cavaliers, let c ‘be their 
height in feet; then + c + is 
nefs of the revStement at the top, and 
^(ah+z e-f-c+S^?) is thicknefs at the bottom. 

A 
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A DEMONSTRATION 

Of ONE or Tilt 

HINDOO RULES of ARITHMETICK. 

By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 


art of invention being in a great nfeafure 
dependent on the doftrine of combinations, 
every additional improvement in the laft muft, of 
confequcnce, be ufeful in the former 5 and as the 
follo'wing ancient rule for ‘‘finding the fum of all the 
“ different permutations of a given mmerd quantity, 
•* cenfijling of a given mmber*>of places of figures t’ is 
not, I believe, extant in any European Author, and 
is befides very ingenious ; I take the liberty to in- 
fert it, and alfo to add the demonftration, 

RoiE, Place an Arithmetical progrefiion over 
the figures, beginning with unity at the units place, 
andvincreafing by unity : divide the produQ: of the 
terms of this progreffion by the number of places 
of figures in the given quantity : multiply the fum 
of the figures in the given quantity by the quotient^ 
and fei down the 'produS: as often as tWe are 
jpt^^es in the given quantity ; removing it each re- 
petition one place to the ri^ht hand, and the fuia 
of tfaefe lines is the fum of all the permutations. 
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Example. Required the fum of the different 
permutations of 893. 


*X 2 X 3 

3 

:2 ; (8 -i-g 4*3) * = 4 ^i 

%8 

830 

a 1 

40 

983 

9 3 

40 

938 

40 

389 


— 

398 


4440 

4440 


DEMONSTRATION. 


First, It is evident that if ail>the permutations 
any number of letters expreffing figures be put 
down j and thofe in the lirft place to the right hand 
be multiplied by unity* thofe in the r<icond place 
by ten i thofe in the third place by 100, and fo on j 
then the fum <of all thefe, will be the fum of the 
permutations required. 

Secondly, Suppofing the different permutations 
to be put down one under another, it will really 
appear, from the manner in which pernautatiohsf 
are generated, that all the letters occur an equal 
namber of times in each perpendicular colmnnr 
and sdfo that th« number of times of Occttritnc* 
in the permotatiotis of n letters, is equal to the 
permutations of n*— t letters? but the permuta- 
tio®s of ii—ti letters fe equal to 1.8.3.. (n— *1) 
or 1 X s X 8 carried to u — t terms j and confe- 

quently 
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qaently if there be n letters in the given number, 
each letter in the columns aforefaid, will occur 
X . 2 . g . > . (n — 1 times). 

Thirdly, Let i . 2 . 3 . . (n — 1) =:m then, 
m(a-i-b-|-c-i-’. . .n) i = fum of numbers in 
the units place or firll column. 
in^a-|-b4‘C + * • • n) iO=fum of numbers in 

the tens or fecond column. 
Bj fa b 4“ c + • • • ") column. 

in(a«f-b + c + ...n)ioo... to (n — 1) Cyphers 
=: ditto in the n column; and 
the fum of thefe is evidently equal to 
xnt fa b ■*!” c ... n) • to "I* tOO H* • • » to n 
terms) ; and putting for fi + 10 + 100. . n) its va- 
lue 111 ... n, the expreffion becomes 

(j.2.3..(n— i))x(a+b + c + ..n)x ili...n)f 

but i.2.3...(n — 1) is^equal to LIA-Ji: and 
therefore the expreffion for the fum of all the permu- 
tations is (^-^-7^)X(a + b -j-c -F...n)x (ill ••*«}> 
which is the Hindoo rule when the figures of the 
given number are all unlike. 

Lastly, It is evident that 1 . 2 . 3 . . . n is the 
number of permutations of n different things ; but 
if feveral fets of figures are alike, as r figures of 
one kind, s figures of another, for inftance j then 
let (1 . 2 . 3. . . n) :(x, 2 . , r) X (1 . 2 . . . s), dire, tbo 
number of permutations in that cafe be called N ; 
thep the fum of tfie permutations is 

N; n ^(a+ b + c + ., .n)x (ill • in g®'' 

neral, 


Example. 
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Example. Required the Sum of the permuta- 
tions of 11335? 

f 

f=6i6x<3=7«s 

78 

7S 

78 

78 

78 


866658 ^ Sum required. 
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ON the 

MANUFACTURE of INDIGO 
■ ' AT AMBORE. 

Bit IiIeutenant Colonel CLAUDE MARTIN. 


I PRESENT the focicty v^ith a Ihort defeription 
of the procefs obferved in the culture and ma- 
nufafture of Indigo, in this part of Iniia, Th« 
Amhm diftria is conapriHsd within a range of fur- 
rgunding hills of a moderate height : the* river PaU 
hfj declining from its apparent fouthcrly direftion, 
enters this diftrift about three miles from the caft- 
ward, wafhes the Amhore Pettab^ a fmall neat vil- 
lage, diftant three miles to tfic fouthward of the fort 
of that name, fituated in a beautiful valley j the 
fkirts of the hills covered with the Palmeira and 
Date trees, from the produce of which a confider- 
able quantity of coarfe fugar is made j this tra6l is 
fertilized by numerous rills of water conduQed 
from the river along the margin of the heights and 
throughout the intermediate extent : this element 
being conveyed in tfaefe artificial canals (three feel 
deep) affording a pure and cryftal current of ex- 
cellent water for die fupply of the Rice-fields, To- 
bacco, Mango, and Coepanut plantations; tht 
higheft fituated lands affording Indigo, appfercntlj 

witboui 
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without any artificial watering, and attaining matu- 
rity at this feafon, notwithftanding the intenfenefs of 
the heat, the thermometer under cover of a tent 
rifing to 400, and out of it toi laO; the plant af- 
fording even in the driefl. fpots good foliage, al- 
though more luxuriant in moifter fituations. I am 
juft returned from examining the manufaQure of 
this article. Firft, the plant is boiled in earthen 
pots of about eighteen inches diameter, difpofed on 
the ground in excavated ranges, from twenty to 
thirty feet long, and one broad, according to the 
number ufed. When the boiling procefs has ex- 
tra6ted all the colouring matter afccrtainable by the 
colour exhibited, the extraft is immediately poured 
into an adjoining fmall jar fixed in the ground for 
its reception, and is thence laded in fmall pots into 
larger jars difpofed on adjoining higher ground, 
being firft filtered through a cloth j the jar, when 
three-fourths full, is a|itated with a fplit bamboo 
extended into a circle, of a diameter from thirteen 
to twenty inches, the hoop twifted with a fort of 
coarfe ftraw, with which the manufaSurer proceeds 
to beat or agitate the extraft, until a granulation of 
the fecula takes place, the operation continuing 
nearly for the fpace of three-fourths of an hour ; a 
prGcipit,ant compofed of red earth and water, in the 
quantity of four quart bottles, is poured into the 
jar, which after mixture is allowed to ftind thci 
whole night, and in the morning the foperincum- 
bent fluid is drawn off through three or four aper- 
tures prjw^fed in the ^ide of the jar ia a vertical 

direftioo. 



direftion, the loweft reaching to within five inches 
of the bottom, fufficient to retain the fecula which 
is carried to the houfes and dried in bags. 

This is the whole of the procefs recurred to in 
this part, which, I think, if adopted in 
might in no fmall degree fupercede the ncceffity of 
railing great and expenfive buildings, in a word, fave 
the expenditure of fo much money in dead ftock, 
before they can make any Indigo in the European 
method, to which I have to add, that Indigo thus 
obtained poflefles a very fine quality. 

As I think thefe obfervations may be ufeful to 
the manufa&urers in Bengal^ I Ihould wiffi to fee 
them printed in the Tranfaflions of the 
Society. 

■ Jmbore^ 




EXTRACT OF A TREATISE 
• os me 

MANUFACTURE of INDIGO, 

By Ma. Db COSSIGNY. 

** experiment (the Indian procefs infaJUb- 

•* X ly fhows, that Indigo may be produced by 
** different methods, and how much it is to be re- 
•♦gretted that the European artifts fiiould remain 

** conftantly 
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“ conftantly wedded to their method or rouiinty with- 
out having yet made the neceffary inquiries to- 
" wards attaining perfeSion. Many travellers on 
*' the coaft of Coromandel having been {truck with 
" the apparent fimplicity of the means ufed by the 
" Indians in preparing Indigo, from having feen 
" their artifts employed in the open air, with only 
** earthen jars, and from not having duly examined 
and weighed the extent of the detail of their pro- 
“ cefs, apprehend that it is elFefted by eafier means 
than with the large vats of mafonry, and the ma- 
** chinery employed by Europeans j but they have 
** been greatly miftaken, the whole appearing a de- 
** lufive conclufion, from the following obfervation, 
** viz. that one man can, in the Ewepean method of 
** manufaQure, bring to iffue one vat containing 
fifty bundles of plant, which, according to their 
.** nature and quality, m^y afford from ten to thirty 
pounds of Indigo j whereas, by the Indian ‘pro- 
cefs, one employed during the fame time would 
** probably only produce one pound of Indigo ; 
** the European method is therefore the moft firople, 
« as well as every art where machinery is ufed in- 
ftead of manual labour. 

* HOTB. 

Exp»«.»ekcr alone waft decide between i3ie o|^fite c^kden* 
of Colonpl and M. Da Cossiciry. 


* 
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DISCOURSE THE NINTH. 

ON THB 

ORIGIN AND FAMALIES of NATIONS, 

DELIVERED FEBRUARY Eg, 1798. 

By Sir WILUAM JONES. 


’^OU have attended, gentlemen, with fo much 
indulgence to my difeourfes on the five 
atick nations, and on the various tribes eftablilhed 
along their feveral borders, or interfperfed over 
their mountains, that I fannot but flatter myfclf 
with an affurance of being heard with equal atten- 
tion, while I trace to one centre the three great fa- 
milies, from which' thofe nations appear to have 
proceeded, and then hazard a few conjefltures on 
the different courfes, which they may be fuppofed 
' • to have taken toward the countries, in which we 
find them fettled at the dawn of all genuine hiftory. 
Let us begin with a Ihort review of the propofi- 
tions, to which we have gradually been led, and fe- 
parate fuch as are morally certain, from fuch as arc 
only probable ; that the, firft race of and 

Indians^ to whom we may add the Romns and 
QreekSt the Gotbs^ and the old or Etbiops^ 

originally 
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Originally fpoke the fame language and profeffed 
the fame popular faith, is capable, in my humble 
opinion, of inconteftible proof ; that the Jtxos and 
Arahst the Af^riansy or fecond Perjian race, the 
people who fpoke Syriack, and a numerous tribe of 
Ahyjinians, ufed one primitive dialeft, wholly dif- 
tinfl from the idiom juft mentioned, is, I believe, 
undifputed, and, I am fuie, indifputable j but that 
the fettlers in Cbim and Japan had a common ori- 
gin with the Hindus, is no more than highly proba- 
ble; and, that all the Tartars, as they are inac- 
curately called, were primarily of a third feparate. 
branch, totally differing from the two others in lan- 
guage, manners, and features, may indeed be plauf- 
ibly conjeftured ; but cannot from the rcafons al- 
ledged in a former effay, be perfpicuoufly ftiown, 
an<J for the prcfent, therefore, muft be merely af- 
fumed. Could thefe ftiQs be verified by the beft- 
attainable evidence, it would not, I prefume, be 
doubted, that the whole earth was peopled by a va- 
riety of Ihoots from the Indian, Arainan, and Tar-* 
tarian branches, or by fuch intermixtures of them, 
as, in a courfe of ages, might naturally have hap- 
pened. 

Now, I admit without hefitation, the aphorifmof 
LinnjEUS, that, “ in the beginning God created 
« one pair only of every living fpecies, which has 
« a diverfity of fcx but, fince that incomparable 
naturalift argues principally from the wonderful 
diffufion of vegetables! and from an hypothefis, 
that the water on this globe has been continually 
’ E e a fubfiding 
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fubfiding, I venture to produce a fiiorter and clofcr 
argument in fupport of his doftrine. That Nature^ 
of which fimplicity appears a diftinguifcing attri- 
bute, does nothing in vain, is a maxim in philofophy ; 
and againft thofe, who deny maxims, we cannot 
difputej but // is vain and fuperfluous to do hy 
many mans vohat mey he done hy fmer, and this is 
another axiom received into courts of judicature, 
from the fchools of philofophers : we mufi not, 
therefore, fays our great Newton, admit more catifes 
of natwal things, than tbefe which are true, and fnjfici- 
mtly account for natural phenomena ; but it is true, 
that one pair, at leaf, of every living fpecies muft 
at jBrft have been created; and that one human 
pair was fuificient for the population of our globe 
in a period of no confiderable length, (on the very 
moderate fuppofition of lawyers and political arith- 
meticians, that every pair of anceftors left, on an 
average, two children, and each of them two more) 
is evident from the rapid increafe of numbers in 
geometrical progreOion, fo well known to thofe, 
who have ever taken the trouble to fum a feries of 
as many terms, as they fuppofe generations of men 
in two or three thoufand years. It follows, that 
the Author of Nature (for all nature proclaims its 
divine author) created but one pair of our fpccies ; 
yet, had it not been (among other reafons) for the 
devaftations, which hiftory has recorded, of water 
and 6re, war, famine, and peftilence, this earth 
would not now have had room for its multiplied 

inhabitants. If the human race then be, as we 
• « 

may 
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may confidently aflume, of one natural fpecies, they 
mufl. all have proceeded from one pair; and if 
perfeft juftice be, as it is moft indubitably, an ef- 
fential attribute of GOD, that pair muft have been 
gifted with fufficient wifdom and ftrength to be 
virtuous, and, as far as their nature admitted, hap- 
py, but intrufted with freedom of will to be vicious, 
and confequcntly degraded: whatever might be 
their option, they muft people in time the region 
where they firft were eftablifhed, and their numer- 
ous defccndants muft necefiarily feek new coun- 
tries, as inclination might prompt, or accident lead, 
them ; they would of courfe migrate in feparate fa- 
milies and clans, which, forgetting by degrees the 
language of their common progenitor, would form 
new dialefis to convey new ideas, both fimple and 
compleat; natural affe£lion would unite them at 
firft, and a fenfe of reCiptocal utility, the great and 
only cement of focial union in the abfence of pub- 
lick honour and juftice, for which in evil times it is 
a general fubftitute, would combine them at length 
in communities more or lefs regular, laws would be 
propofed fay a part of each community,' but enafled 
by the whole j and governments would be varioufly 
arranged for the happinefs or mifery of the go- 
verned, according to their own virtue and wifdom, 
or depravity and fofly ; fo that, in lefs than' three 
thoufand years, the world would exhibit the fame 
appearances, which we may a8.ually obferve on it 
in the egft of the gte&tArdm impoftor. 
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On that part of it, to -which our united refearches 
are generally confined, we fee^w races of men pe- 
culiarly diilinguiOied, in the time of Muhamed, 
for their multitude and extent of dominion ; but 
we have reduced them to tbree^ bccaufe we can dif- 
cover no more, that effentially differ in language^ 
religion, manners, and other known charaQ;erif-> 
ticks ; now thefe three races, how varioufly foever 
they may at prefent be difperfed and intermixed, 
muft (if the preceding conclufions be juftly drawn) 
have migrated originally from a central country, 
to find which is the problem propofed for folution. 
Suppofe it folved 5 and give any arbitrary name to 
that centre: let it, if you j)Ieafe, be Iran, The 
three primitive languages, therefore, muft at firft 
have been concentrated in Iran, and there only in 
faft, we fee traces 'of them in the carlieft hittorical 
age 5 but, for the fake of greater precifion, con- 
ceive the whole empire of Iran, with ail its moun- 
tains and vallies. plains and rivers, to be every 
way infinitely diminilhed ; the firft winding courfes, 
therefore, of all the nations proceeding from it by 
land, and nearly at the fame time, will be little 
right lines, but without interfcclions, becaufe thofe 
courfes could not have thwarted and croffed one 
another : if then you confider the feats of all the 
migrating nations as points in a furrounding figure, 
you will perceive, that the fevcral rays, diverging 
from Iran, may be drawn to them without any in- 
terfeftion j but this will notr happen, if you affutne 
as a centre Jrahia, or India, Tartary, or 

China : 
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China : it follows, that Ira% or Perjia, (I contend 
for th meaning mt the name) was the central coun- 
try which we fought. This mode of reafoning I 
have adopted, not from any aifeftation (as you will 
do me the juftice to believe) of a fclentifick dic- 
tipn, but for the fake of concifenefs and variety, 
and from a wifli to avoid repetitions ; the fubftance 
of my argument having been detailed in a different 
form at the clofe of another difcourfe j nor does 
the argument in any form rife to demonftration, 
which the queftion by no means admits: it amounts, 
however, to fuch a proof, grounded on written evi- 
dence and credible teftimony, as all mankind hold 
fufficient for dccifions affecting property, freedom, 
and life* 

Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants 
of Afia^ and confequently, as it might be proved, of 
the whole earth, fprang/rom three branches of one 
fiem : and that thofe branches have ihot into their 
prefent ftate of luxuriance, in a period compara- 
tively Ihort, is apparent from a fad univerfaJly ac- 
knowledged, that we find no certain monument, or 
even probable tradition, of nations planted, empires 
and ftates raifed, laws enaded, cities built, naviga- 
tion improved, commerce encouraged, arts invent- 
ed, or letters contrived, above twelve or at moft 
fifteen or fixteen centuries before the birth of 
CaaiST, and from another fad, which cannot be 
controverted, that fevcn hundred or a thoufand 
years would have been -fully adequate to the fup- 
. End 
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pofcd propagation, difFufion, and eftabliflioient of 
the human race. 

The moft ancieht hiftory of that race, and the 
oldeft compolition perhaps in the world, is a work 
in Hebrew, which we may fuppofc at firft, for the 
fake of our argument, to have no higher authority 
than any other work of equal antiquity, that the 
refearches of the curious had accidentally brought 
to light : it is aferibed to Musah ; for fo he writes 
his own name, which, after the Greeks and Romans, 
we have changed into Moses ; and, though it was 
manifeftly his objeft to give an hiftorical account 
of a Angle family, he has introduced it with a (hort 
view of the primitive world, and his introduftion 
has been divided, perhaps improperly, info elmen 
chapters. After deferibing with awful fublimity 
the creation of this univerfe, he alferts, that one 
pair of every animal fpecites was called from no- 
thing into exiftence; that the human pair were 
llrong enough to be happy, but free to be ftiifer- 
ablej that, from delufion and temerity, they dif- 
obeyed their fupreme benefaSor, whofe goodnefs 
could not pardon them confiftently with his juftices 
and that they received a punifhment adequate to 
their difobedience, but foftened by a myfterioui 
promife to be accomplifhed in their defeendantS. 

W E cannot but believe, on the fuppofition juft 
made of a hiftory uninfpired, that thefe faQis were 
delivered by tradition from the 'firft pair, and re- 
lated by Moses in a figurative ftyle j not in that 

ii.. fort 
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fort of allegory, which rhetoricians deferibe as a 
mere alfemhlagc of metaphors, but in the fymboli- 
cal mode <if writing adopted fay caftern fages, to 
cmbelliih and dignify hiftorical truth ; and, if this 
were a time for fuch illud rations, we might pro- 
duce the fame account of the creaiion and the fall, 
exprclfcd by fymbols very nearly fimilar, from the 
Puninas ihgmfelvcs and even from the Vcia which 
appears to Hand next in antiquity to the five books 
of Moses. 

The Iketeh of antediluvian hiftory, in which w’e 
find many dark paffages, is followed by the narra- 
tive of a dehige, which deftroyed the whole race of 
man, except four pairs j an hiftorical fatt admitted 
as true by every nation, to whofc literature w’c have 
accefs, and particularly by the ancient Hindu'^ who 
have allotted an entire Purma to the detail of that 
event, which they rvlatc, as ufual, in fymbols bi- 
allegories. I concur moft heartily with tbofe, who 
iflftft, that, in proportion as any h& mentioned in 
hiftory feems repugnant to the courfe of nature, or,’ 
in one word, miraculous, the ftronger evidence is 
required to induce a rational belief of it 5 but we 
hear without incredulity, that cities have been over- 
i whelmed by eruptions from burning mountain.s, 
territories laid wafte by hurricanes, and whole 
iilands depopulated by earthquakes', if then we 
look at the firmament fprinkled with innumerable 
ftars i if we conclude by a fair analogy, that every 
ftar is a fun, attraftidg, like ours, a fyftero of inha- 
bited planets i^d if our ardent fancy, fearing 
* hand 
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hand in hand with found reafon, ■waft us beyond 
the vifible fphcre into regions of immenfity, dif- 
elofing other celeftial expanfes and other fyftenas 
of funs and worlds, on all fidcs, without number or 
end, we cannot but confider the fubmerfion of our 
little fpheroid as an infinitely lefs event in refpeft 
of the irameafurcable univerfc, than the deftruflion 
of a city or an ifle in refpeS; of this habitable 
globe. Let a general flood, however, be fiippofed 
improbable, in proportion to the magnitude of fo 
ruinous an event, yet the concurrent evidences of 
it are completely adequate to the fuppofed impro- 
bability ; but, as we cannot here expatiate on thofe 
proofs, we proceed to the fourth important faft re- 
corded in the Mofaick hiftory; I mean the Crft 
propagation and early difperfion of mankind, in Je- 
^arate families, to feparate places of refidence. 

Three fons of the juft and^virtuous man, whofe 
lineage was preferved from the general inundation, 
travelled, we are told, as they began to multiply, 
in three large divifions varioufly fubdivided : the 
children of Ya'fet feem, from the traces of Scla» 
vonian names, and the mention of their being «n- 
hrged, to have fpread thcmfelves far and wide, and 
to have produced the race, which, for •want of a 
corrcQ; appellation, we call Tattarimi the colonies 
formed by the fons of Ham and Shem, appear to 
have been nearly fimultaneous j and, among thofe 
of the latter branch, we find fo many names incon- 
' tcftably preferved at this hour in droMa, that wc 
hefitate in pronouncing them the fame peo- 

% pie. 
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j)le, whom hitherto we have denominated Arah t 
while the former branch, the moft powerful and 
adventurous of whom were the progeny of Cush, 
Misr, and Rama, (names remaining unchanged in 
Sanferitf and highly revered by the Hindus) were, in 
all probability, the race, which I call Indian^ and to 
which we may now give any other name that may 
feem more proper and comprehenfive. 

The general introduftion to the Jewijh hiftory 
clofes with a very concife and obfeure account of 
a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a particular 
colony, to build a fplendid city and raife a fabrick 
of immenfe height, independently of the divine 
aidj and, it Ihould feem, in defiance of the divine 
power ; a projeS:, which was baffled by means ap- 
pearing, at the firft view, inadequate to the purpofe, 
but ending in violent diffentions among the pro- 
je6;or% and in the ultimate reparation of them: 
this event alfo feems to be recorded by the ancient 
iSndas in two of their Purdnass and it will be 
proved, I truft, on fome future occafion, that the 
Uon hurling frm a pillar to defirt^ a llafphming giants 
and th dwarf, who iegidkd and held in derifon the 
magnificent Beli, are one and the fame ftory re- 
lated in a fymbolical ftyle. 

Now thefe primeval events are deferibed as hav- 
ing happened between the Okus and Euphrates, the 
mountains of Cmecajus and the borders of India, 
that is, within the limits of Irans for, though moft 
of the Uofakk names have been coftfiderably alter- 
ed, yet numbers of them remain unchanged : wo » 
^ ftill 
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ftill find Urn an in Mefopetamh, and travellers ap- 
pear unanimous in fixing the file of ancient Babel, 

Thus, on the preceding luppofition, that the firil 
eleven chapters of the book, which it is thought 
proper to call Gairfisi are merely a preface to the 
oldeft civil hiftory now extant, wc fee the truth of 
them confirmed by antecedent reafoning, and by 
evidence in part highly probable, and in part cer- 
tain; but the eonncFLon of the MefJck hiftory with 
that of the Gofpcl, by a chain of fublimc predic- 
tions unqucftionably ancient, and apparently fulfill- 
ed, mull induce us to think the Hebrew narrative 
more than human in its origin, and conlequently 
true in every fubftautial part of it, though poffibly 
expreffed in figurative language 5 as many learned 
and pious men have believed, and the moft pious 
may believe without injury, and perhaps with ad- 
vantage, to the caufe of revealed religion. If 
Mosls then was endued with fupernatural know- 
ledge, it is no longer probable only, but abfoliitcly 
certain, that the whole race of man proceeded from 
as from a centre, whence they migrated at 
firft in three great colonies ; and that thofe three 
branches grew from a common ftock, which had 
been miraculoufly preferved in a general convul- 
fion and inundation of this globe. 

Having arrived, by a dilFercnt path, at the fame 
conclufion with Mr. BavANx, as to one of thofe fa- 
milies, the moft ingenious and enterprifing of the 
three, but arrogant, cruel, aiM idolatrous, which wc 
both conclude to be various fhoots from the Ha-, 
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mka or Amman branch, 1 fliall add but little to my 
former obfervations on his profound and agreeable 
work, which I have ihricc perufed wnih incrcafcd 
attention and plcafurc, though not with perfeft ac. 
quiefcencc in the other lefs important parts of his 
piauiiblc lyftem. The fum of his argument feems 
reducible to three heads. Fiiftj "if the deluge 
** really happened at the time recorded by Moses, 
*' thofe nations, whofe monuments are preferved, 
" or whofe writings arc acccffible, muft have re- 
" tained memorials of an event fo ftupendous and 
** comparatively fo recent ; but in faft they have 
** retained fuch memorials this reafoning feems 
juft, and the faft is true beyond controverfy. Se- 
condly 5 ** thofe memorials were expreffed by the 
" race of Ham, before the ufe of letters, in rude 
“ fculpture or painting, and moftly in fymbolica! 
" figures of the Ark^ the eight perfons concealed iri 
" it, and the birds, which firft were dimifled from 
" it ;■ this faft is probable, but, I think, not fufSci- 
** ently afeertained.” Thirdly 5 “ all ancient My- 
" thology (except what was purely Sobian) had its 
“ primary fource in thofe various fymbols mifun- 
" derflood; fo that ancient mythology Hands now 
" in the place of fymbolical fculpture,or painting, 
« and maft be explained on the fame principles, on 
« which we fliould begin to decypher the originals, 
if they »ow exifted this part of the fyllerii, is, 
in my opinioft, carried too far j noe can I perfuade 
myfeifi (to give one instance out of many) that the 
bftkiBtifal tllogoiy of Copid and Pyschi: had the ' 
K ^ ^ ' remoteft 
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remoteft allufion to the deluge, or that Hymen fig- 
nified the veil which covered the Patriarch and his 
family. Thefc propofitions, however, arc fupport- 
ed •with great ingenuity and folid erudition, but un- 
profitably for the argument, and unfortunately, 
perhaps, for the fame of the ■work itfelf, recourfe is 
had to etymological conje6ture, than which no 
mode of rcafoning is in general weaker or more 
delufive. He, who profelfes to derive the ■words 
of any one language from thofe of another, muft 
expofe himfclf to the danger of perpetual errours, 
unlefs he be perfeflly acquainted with both; yet 
my refpeaable friend, though eminently (killed in 
the idioms of Greece and Komet has no fort of ac- 
quaintance ■with any Ajiatick dialed except Hebrew ; 
and he has confequently made miilakes, which 
every learner of Arabkk and Perjian muft inftantly 
deted. Among fifty radical- words {mat taph, and 
ram being included) eighteen are purely of Arabian 
origin, twelve merely IndiaUt and feventeen both 'San~ 
jerit and Aralickt but in fenfes totally different; 
while two are Creek only, and one Egyptian or bar- 
barous : if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which 
ought furely to have concluded, inftead of preced- 
ing, an analytical inquiry) are precious traces of the 
primitive language, from which all others were de- 
rived, or to which, at leaft, they virere fubfequent, I 
can only declare my belief, that the language pi 
Noah is loft irretrievably, and affure you, that, 
after a diligent fearch, I caitnot find a fingle word 
ufed in common by the Arahtptt Indian^ and Tartar 

families, 
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families, before the intermixture of dialefts occa- 
jRoned by Mabmedan conquefts. There are, in- 
deed, very obvious traces of the Hamian language, 
and fome hundreds of words might be produced, 
which were formerly ufed proraifeuoufly by moft 
nations of that race ; but I beg leave, as a philolo- 
ger, to enter my proteft againft conjeQural etymo- 
logy in hiftorical refearches, and principally againft 
the licentioufnefs of etymologifts in tranfpofing and 
inferting letters, in fubftituting, at pleafure, any 
confonant for another of the fame order, and in to- 
tally difregarding the vowels; for fuch permuta- 
tions few radical words would be naore convenient 
than Cos or Cush, fince dentals being changed for 
dentals, and palatials for palatials, it inftantly be- 
comes coott goofe, and, by tranfpofition, duck, all 
water-birds, and evidently fymbolical ; it next is 
thegcfl? worfliipped''in Egypt, and by a metathefis, 
the dog adored as an emblem of Sirius, or, more 
obvioufly, a cat, not the domeftick animal, but a 
fort of fliip, and the Catos, or great fea fifli of the 
Deriens. It will hardly be imagined, that I mean 
by this irony to infult an author, whom I refpea 
and efteem; but no confideration fliould induce 
me to affift, by my filence, in the diffufion of er- 
rour ; and I contend, that almoft any word or,na- 
tion, might be derived from any other, if 'fuch 
licenfes as I am oppofing, were permitted in etymo- 
logical hiftories: when we find, indeed, the fame 
words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe precifely the 
fame, in different languages, we can fcarce hefitate 
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in allowing them a common origin; and, not to 
depart from the example before us, when we fee 
Cusu or Cus (for the Sanfcrit name alfo is vari- 
oufly pronounced) among the fons of Brahma', 
that is among the progenitors of the Hindus^ and at 
the head of an ancient pedigree preferved in the 
Rdmd an j when we meet with his name again in 
the family of Ra'ma ; when we know, that the 
name is venerated in the higheft degree, and given 
to a facred grafs, deferibed as a Pea by Koenig, 
which is ufed with a thoufand ceremonies in the 
oblations to fire, ordained by Menu, to form the 
facrificidi zone of the Brahmans^ and folemnly de- 
clared in the Veda to have fprung up foon after the 
deluge, whence the Pmrdnuks confider it as the 
brijlly hair of the boar which Jupported the globe ; when 
we add, that one of the feven droipas, or great pe- 
ninfulas.of this earth, has the«fame appellation, we 
can hardly doubt, the Cush of Moses and the 
Va'i.mic, was the fame perfonage, and an anceftor 
of the Indian race. 

From the teftimonies adduced in the laft fix an- 
nual difeourfes, and from the additional proofs laid 
before you, or rather opened, on the prefent occa- 
fion, it feems to follow, that the only human family 
after the flood cftablilhed themfelves in the north- 
ern parts of Iran; that, as they multiplied,, they 
were divided into three diftinfl branches, each rer 
taining little at firft,.and lofing the whole by de- 
grees, of their common primary language, bnt 
agreeing feverally on new expreffiofis, for new 

ideas j 
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ideas 5 that th^ branch of Y’afst was enlarged in 
many fcattered Qioots over the north of Europe and 
Ajitti dilFufing themfelves as far as the weftern and 
eaftern feas, and at length, in the infancy of navi- 
gation, beyond them both j that they cultivated no 
liberal aftaj and had no ufe of letters, but formed a 
variety of dialefts, as their tribes were varioufly 
ramified ; that, fecondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded, in Iran itfelf, the monarchy, of the firft 
Chaldeans^ invented letters, obferved and named the 
luminaries of the firmament, calculated the known 
Indian period of four hundred and thirty-two thffufand 
years, or an hundred and twenty repetitions of the 
faros, and contrived the old fyftem of mythology, 
partly allegorical, and partly grounded on idola- 
trous veneration, for their fages and lawgivers ; 
that they were difperfed, at various intervals, and 
in various colonies, over land and ocean ; that the 
tribes of Misr, Cush, and Rama, fettled in Africk 
SiwA. India: while fome of them, having improved 
the art of failing, paifed from Egypt, Phenice, and 
Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found 
thinly peopled by former emigrants, of whom they 
fupplanted fome tribes, and united themfelves with 
others j whilft a fwarm, from the fame hive, moved, 

. by a northerly courfe, into Scandinavia, and an- 
other, by .the head of the Onus, and through the 
palfes of Imaus into Cafigeo' and Eighur, Khatd, and 
Kboten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tancut, 
where letters have been*ufed and arts immemorially 
cultivated j nor is it unreafonable to believe, that 

F f fome 
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feme of them found their way from the eaftern ifles 
into Mexico and Peru, where traces were difcovered 
of rude literature and mythology analogous to 
thofe of Mgypt and India i that, thirdly, the old 
empire being overthrown hy AJyrims 
under Cayu'mers, other migrations took place, 
efpecially into InMa, while the reft of Sham’s pro- 
geny, fothe of whom had before fettled on the Red 
Sea, peopled the whole jfy'aMan peninfula, preffing 
clofe on the nations of Syria and Pbemei that, 
laftly, from all the three families, were detached 
many bold adventurers, of an ardent fpirit, and 
roving difpofition who difdained fubordlfiation and 
wandered in feparate clhhs, tiM they fettled in tMf- 
tant ifles, or in deferts and mountainous regions % 
that, om.the whole, fome colonies might have mi- 
grated before the death of their venerable progeni- 
tor, but that ftates a*.d empires could fcarce have 
affumed a regular form, till fifteen or fixteen hun- 
dred years before the Chriftiau epoch, and that for 
the firft thoufand years of that period, we have no 
hiftory, unmixed with fable, except that of the tur- 
bulent and variable, but eminently diftinguifiied 
nation defeended from Abraham. 

My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and 
progrefs of ‘the five principal n«ions, who have 
peopled, Afia, and of whom there were confiderable 
remains in their feveral countries, at the time of 
Muhaumbd’s birth, is now accompliflied j fuc- 
cpl^y, from the nature of thefe efiays, imperfeSly, 
from the darknefs of the fubjefli and fcantinefs of 
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my materials, but clearly and cornprehenfively 
enough to form a bafis for fubfequent refearches : 
you have feen, as diftinftly as I am able to lhow» 
who thofe nations originally were, ‘whence and tahen 
they moved towards their final ftationsj and, in 
my future annual difcourfes, I propofe to enlarge 
on the parlkular advantages to our country, and to 
mankind, which may refult from our fedulous and 
united inquiries into the hiftory, fcience and arts of 
thefe Ajiatick regions, efpecially of the Britijh do- 
minions in India, which we may confider as the 
centre (not of the human race, but) of our com- 
mon exertions to promote its true interefts; and 
we {hall concur, I truft, in opinion, that the race 
of man, to advance whofe manly happinefs is out 
duty and will, and will of courfe be our endeavour, 
cannot long be happy without virtue, nor aSively 
virtuous without frewiom, nor fecurely frte with-* 
out rational knowledge. 
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THE PREFACE 

TO THE 

INSTITUTES 

OF 

HINDU LAW, 

By Sir WILUAM JONES. 


TT is a maxim in the fcience of legiflation and 
government, that laws are of no avail mtbout 
manners i or, to explain the fentence more fully, 
that the heft intended legiflative provifions would 
have no beneficial effeft even at firft, and none at 
all in a fiiort courfe of time, unlefs they were con- 
genial to the difpofition and habits, to the religious 
prejudices, and approved immemorial ufages, of 
die people, for whom they were enafted j efpecially 
if that people univerfally and fincerely believed, 
that all their ancient ufages and eftablilhed rules of 
conduS had the fanSion of an a9:ual revelation 
from heaven; the legiflaturc of Britain having 
fiiown, in compliance with this maxim, an intention 
to leave the natives of thefe Indian provinces in 
p^cffion of their own laws, ^t leaft on the ddes of 
aftd inbmtanees, we may humbly prefume^ 

, that 
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t!iat all future provifions, for the adminiftration of 
juftice and government in Jfidia, will be conform- 
able, as far as the natives are affe&ed by them, to 
the manners and opinions of the natives themfelves; 
an objeQ:, which cannot poflibly be attained, until 
thofe manners and opinions can be fully and accu- 
rately known. Thefe confiderations, and a few 
others more immediately within my own province, 
were ray principal motives for wifliing to know, 
and have induced roe at length to publifh, that fyf- 
tem of duties, religious and civil, and of law in all 
its branches, which the Hindus firmly believe to 
hav'e been promulged by Menu, fon or grandfon 
of Brahma j or, in plain language, the firft of cre- 
ated beings, and not the oldeft only, but the holieft 
of legiflators; a fyftem fo comprehenfive and fo 
minutely exaS, that*it may be confidered as the 
Infiittttes of Hindu Law, prep5iratory to the copious 
Digeji^ which has lately been compiled by Pandits 
of eminent learning, and introdu 8 ;ory perhaps to a 
Codtj •which may fupply the many natural defefts in 
the old jurifprudence of this country, and without 
any deviation from its principles, accommodate it 
juftly to thejroprovement of a commercial age. 

We are loft in an inextricable labyrinth of aftro- 
nomical cycles, Yugas^ UahdyugaSy Csl^as, and Men- 
wantanas, in attempting to calculate the time, when 
the firft Menu, according to the Brahmens, go- 
verned this world, afld became the progenitors of 
mankind, who from him are called m&nardh, nor 
(:an we, fo clouded are the old hiftory and chrono* 
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logy of India with fables and allegories, afcertaia 
the precife age, when the work, now prefented to 
the public, was aiSlually compofed ; but we are in 
poITeffion of fome evidence, partly extrinfick and 
and partly internal, that it is really one of the old- 
ell compofitions exifting. From a text of Para'- 
SARA, difcpvered by Mr. Davis, it appears, that 
the vernal equinox had gone back from the tenth 
degree of Bhanani to the firji of Ajmni, or ifoenty- 
three degrees and twenty mimtes, between the days of 
that Indian philofopher, and the year of our Lord 
499, when it coincided with the origin of the Biindv 
ecliptic j Cq that Para'sara probably fkmrifiied 
near the dofe of the twelfth century before 
Christ; now Para'sara was the grandfon of an- 
other fage, nanied Vasi'sht’ha, who is often men,. 
tjoned iq the laws of Misnu, pnd once as contem- 
porary with the divine ^miov himfelfj but the 
charafl^r of ^hrigu, qnd the whole dramatical ar- 
rangement of the book before us, are clearly fifli- 
tious and ornamental, with a defign, too common 
among anoiunt lawgivers, of ftaroping authority on 
the work by the introduftion pf fupernatural per- 
fonages, though Vasi'sht’ka may have lived mahy 
generations hsfoffi tit® a0:ual writer of li; who 
names indeed, in one or two places as a phi- 
l^fppher .in an earlier period. The ftyle, however, 
ap4,nKP^re of this work (which there 1$ not the 
rWbn to think affeOedly obfoletej are 
wildly diferent firom the language and metrical 
of €Ja%i»a% who unqweftionably wrote be- 
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fore the beginning of our ara j and the dialefit of 
Menu is even obferved in many paffages to refem- 
bie that of the Veda, particularly in a departure 
from the more modern grammatical forms j whence 
it muft at firiS; view feem very probable^ that the 
laws, now brought to light, were confiderably older 
than thofe of Solon or even of Lycu&gus, al- 
though the promulgation of them, before they were 
reduced to writing, might have been coeval with 
the firft monarchies efiabliihed in or : 
but, haviog had the lingular good fortune to pro- 
cure ancient copies of eleven UpdaiJMs with a 
•very perfpicuous comment, I am enabled to fix 
with more exaftnefs the probable age of the work 
before us, and even to. limit its higheft poffible age, 
by a mode of reafoipng, which may be thought 
new, but will be found, 1 pierfuade myfelf> fatisfiiCf 
Dory, if the publick lhall on this occafioo give me 
credit for a few very curious fa^ whkb, though 
capable of ftriO; proo^ can at prefent be only af- 
ferted. The Smftrit of the three firft Vedas, (I 
need not here fpeak of the fourth,) that of the Mdm 
tmia, Dberma, Sifira, and that of dbe Pwmas, differ 
each other in pretty exafl proportion to the 
Latin of Numa, from whofe laws entire Ubitences 
are preferved> that of Avpius, which we fee in the 
fragments of the Twelve Tables, and Uiat of Cice- 
ro, or of Lucretius, where he has not aSe^d 
an cAfoiete ftyle ; if,th* feveral changes, therefore, 
f>f Sat^crit and Laths, took p4ace| as we may fairly 
•flume, in tames very nearly proportional, the Ft- 

V f 4 
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das Biuft have been written about 300 years before 
thefe Inftkutes, and about 600 before the Tut anas 
and Itiha/os, which I am fully convinced were not 
the produSions of Vya'sa; fo that if the fon of, 
Para'sara committed the traditional Vedas to writ* 
ing in the Sanfcrit of his father’s time, the original 
of this book muft have received its prefent form 
about 880 years before Christ’s birth. If the 
texts, indeed, which Vya'sa colleded, had been 
aflually written, in a much older diale8, by the 
fages preceding him, we muft enquire into the 
greateft poffible age of the Vedas themfelves : now 
one of the longeft and fineft Upanijhads in the fc- 
cond Veda contains three lifts, in a regular feries 
upwards, of at moft forty-tm pupils and precep- 
tors, who fucceflively yeceived and tranfmitted 
{probably by oral tradition) the doftrine contained 
in that Upamjbad; and as tfie old Indian .priefts 
were ftydents at fifteen, and inftruftors at twenty- 
Jive, we cannot allow more than ten years on an 
average for each interval between the refpeftive 
traditions; whence, as there are forty fuch inter- 
vals, in two of the lifts between Vya'sa, who ar- 
ranged the whole work, and Aya'sya, who is ex- 
tolled at the beginning of it, and juft as many, in 
the third lift, betwhen the compiler, and Ya'jnya- 
WAtoYA, who makes the principal ftgure in it, we 
find, the higheft age of the Yajiar Vida to be 1580 
years befpre the birth of our Saviour, (which 
wotdd make it older than the five books of Mosaa) 
aijd tljatof Qur InMan law traQ about 1280 years 
- , before 
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before tbe fame epoch. The former date, how- 
ever, feems the more probable of the two, becaufe 
ttie Htndit fages are laid to have delivered their 
knowledge orally, and the very word SrutOy which 
we often fee ufed for the Veda itfelf, means wba't 
heard i not to infift, that Cuttu'cA exprefsly 
(declares the fenfe of the Veda to be conveyed in 
the of Vya'sa. Whether M&kv, or Me- 

nus in the nominative and Mend's in an oblique 
4:afe, was the fame perfonage with Mikos, let 
others determine ; but he mull indubitably have 
been far older than the work, which contains his 
laws, apd, though perhaps he was never in Crete', 
yet fome of his inftitutes may well have been adopt- 
ed in that ifiand, whence Lycurgus a century or 
two afterwards may have imported them to Sparta. 

certainly a ftr*ng refcmhlance, though 
pbfeurgd and faded l)y time, between our Menu 
with his divine Bull, whom he names as Dherma 
himfelf, or the genius of abftraft juftice, and the 
Mneues of Egypt with his companion or fymbol. 
Apis j apd although we ihould be constantly on our 
guard againft the delufionof etymological conjefture, 
yet^e cannot but admit, that Minos and Mneues, 
or Mneois, have only Greek terminations, but th^ 
the crude noun is compofed of the fame radical 
letters both in Greek and in Sanferit. * That Apis 

* and Mnevis, fejys the analyft of ancient mytholo- 

* gy, were both reprifentations of fome perfonage, 
f appears from the teftimooy of Lycophron and 
f fpoliaA ; and that perfonage was the fame, 

‘ who 
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* who in Crete was ftyled Minos, and who was alfo 

* reprefcnted under the emblem of the Minotaur : 

* Diodorus, who conBnes him to Egypt, fpeaks of 

* him, by the title of the bull Ivbieus, as the firft 

* lawgiver, and fays, ** that he lived after the age 
“ of the gods and heroes, when a change was made 
** in the manner of life among men ; that he was a 
“ man of a xnoft exalted foul, and a great promoter 

of civil fociety, which he benefited by his laws j 
“ that thofc laws were unwritten, and received by 
** him from the chief Egyptian deity Hermes, who 
** conferred them on the world as a gift of the 
® higheft importance.” He was the fame, adds my 

* learned feiend, with Menes, whom the Egyptians 

* reprefented as their firft king and principal bene- 

* hBofi who firft facrificed to the gods, and brought 

* about a great change in diet.’ If Minos, the 
fon of iJcpiTEB, whom the Cretans, from national 
vanity, might have made a native of their own 
iftand, was really the fame perfoo with Menu, the 
fon of Bbahma', we have the good fortune to re- 
iftore, by means of Indian literature, the moft cele- 
brated fyftem of heathen jurifprudence, and this 
work might have bee» entitled. The L0ws Mi- 
nos ; but the paradox is too fingular to be confi- 
dently aiferted, and the geographical part of the 
Imek, with moft of the allufions to natural hiftory, 
miift itEtdubitably have been written after the M»du 
mm had fettled to the £butl!i>% MmMaya, We 
<»nnot but remark, that the word Menu has «io 
tesiatlon whatever to the Momi and that it was the 

fet^etah 
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feventbi not the fixfit of that name, whom the Brah- 
mens believe to have been preferved in an ark from 
the general deluge : him they call the Chili of the 
Sun, to diftinguifh him from our legiflatorj but 
they affign to his brother Yam a the ojice (which the 
Greeks were pleafed to confer on Minos) efjui^e 
in the fiadts heltna. 

The name of Menu is clearly derived (like 
miteSt mens, and mind) from the root j»e» to under- 
Jhmi : and it fignifies, as all the Pandits agree, intel- 
Hgent, particularly in the doftrines of Veda, which 
the compofer of our Dherma Sajira muft have 
iludied very diligently j fince great numbers of its 
texts, changed only in a few fyllables for the fake 
of the meafure, are interfperfed through the work 
and cited at length in the comtoentaries ; the pub- 
lick may, tliierefor^ th^mfelves, that they 

now poflefs a confiderable part of the Hindu ferip- 
tnre, without the dulnefs of its prophane ritual or 
much of its myftical jargon. Da'ra Shucu'h was 
perfuaded, and not without reafon, that the firft 
Menu of the Brahmens could be no other perfon 
than the progenitor of mankind, to whom>y«w, 
Chrijiians, and Mufelmsns unite in giving the name 
of Auam j but whoever he might have been, he is 
highly honoured by name in the Feda iifelf,wherciit 
is declared, * that whatever Menu pronounced, was 
*a medicine for the foul;’ and the fage Vkihas- 
riTi, now fuppofed io prefide over the planet 
Jitter, fays in bis own law trafi;, that * Menu held 
• &e firft rank among legiflators, becaufe he had 

* expreffed 
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* exprcflbd in his code the whole fenfe of the FeJa: 

* that no code Was approved, which contradicted 

* Menv j that other Saftras, and treatife on gram- 

* mar or logick, retained fplendour fo long only as 

* Mesu, who taught the way to juft wealth, to 
' virtue, and to final happinefs, was not feen iiv 

* competition with them.’ Vya'sa too, the fon of 
Faia'sara before mentioned, has decided, that 

* the Veda with its Jtigas, on the fix compofitions 

* deduced from it, the revealed fyftem of medicine, 
^ the PardnaSj or facred hiftories, and the code of 

* Menu, were four works of fupreme authority,, 
‘which ought never to be lhaken by arguments 
‘ merely human,’ 

It is the general opinion of Pandits^ that Brah- 
KA taught his laws to Menu in a hundred thoufand 
•ittrfes, which Menu explaiped to the primitive 
world in tjae very words of the book now tranflat- 
cd, where he names himfelf, after the manner of 
undent Cages, in the third perfon j but, in a flxort 
pre&ce ta the law traO: of Na'rsd, it is afferted, 
dbat ‘ MENUjhavingwritten the laws of Brahma in a 
» hundred thoufand j/locas or couplets, arr«anged un- 

* dcr tyitnt^mr heads in ^uhmfani chapters, deliver- 

* ed the work to Na'rbd, the fage among* gods, who 

* ibridged it for the ufe of mankind, in Pmeh^ 

* ihmfa»d verfes, amd gave them to a fon of Bnia'- 
f on, named $umati, Who^ for greater cafe toitlm' 

* liWPNln !■»*©, reduced them 4o /mr thmjdnd; that 

o*dy the fecohd abridgment by Su- 
while the gods of the loji^er heaven, and 
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* i!ie band of celeftiai tnufidans, arc engaged in 

* ftudying the primary code, beginning with tlw 

* fifth verfe, a little varied, of the work now extant 

* on earth j but that nothing remains of Nared’s 

* abridgment, except an elegant epitome of die 

* aiath original title on the adminifiratisn of jvLjUce.* 
Now fince thefe inftitutes confift only of t^joo tfeu- 
fdnd fix hundred and etgbty-jvoe verfes, they cannot 
be the whole work aferibed to Sumati, which is 
probably diftinguifhed by the name of the Vriddab^ 
or ancient, Milnava, and cannot be found entire ; 
though feveral paffages from it, which have been 
preferred by tradition, are occafionaUy cited in 
the new digeft. 

A NUMBER of gloffes, pr comments on Menu 
were compofed by the Mmis, or old philofophers, 
whofe treatifes, together with that before us, consti- 
tute the I^bermafdfims in a c(Al«Bkver fen'fe, or Bodf 
^ Law j among the more modern commentaries, tha* 
called Medbdtit' hiiibzx by Go^rindara'ja, and that 
' Dharani'-dhera, were once in the greateft repute ; 
but the firft was reckoned prolix and unequal $ 
the fecond concife but obfeurej and the third 
often erroneous. At length appeared 
Bhatta ; who, after a painful courfe of ftudy, and 
the- collation of numerous raanuferipts, produced 
a work, of which U ipay perhaps be faid very tru- 
ly, that it is tlie fiiorteft, yet the moft lamjiiMtos, 
die leaft oftentatious, yet the moil learned, the 
deepeft, yet the moft agreeable commentary* ever 
^ompofed on any author ancient or modern, 

roptM 
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Topean or AJiatkk. The Pandits care fo little for 
genuine chronology, that none can tell me the age 
of CoLLu'cA, whom they always name with ap- 
plaufej but he informs us himfelf that he was a 
Brahmen of the Vdrtndra tribe, whofe family had been 
iettled in Gaur or Bengal^ but that he had chofen 
his reiidence among the learned on the banks of 
the holy river at Cali. His text and interpretation 
1 have almoll: implicitly followed, though I had 
myfelf collated many copies of Menu, and among 
them a manufcript of a y^ry ancient date : his 
glofs is here printed in Jtalkks ; and any reader who 
may chufe to pafs it over as if unprinted, will have 
in Roman letters an exaS verfion of the original, 
and may form fome idea of its charafter and ftruc- 
ture, as well as of the Sanscrit idiom, which muft 
neceflarily be preferred in a verbal tranflationj 
and a tranflation, not fcrupuloufly verbal, would 
have been highly improper in a work on fo deli- 
cate and momentous a fubjeH as private and crii 
minal jarifprudence. 

Should a feries of Brahmm omit, for three ge- 
nerations, the reading of Menu, their facerdotal 
clafs, as all the Pandits afiure me, would in ftriftnefs 
be forfeited j but they mull explain it only to their 
pupils of the three highefi: clafies ; and the Br(A>^ 
who read it with me, requefted moft earneftly, 
that his name mi^t be concealed } nor would he 
have read it for any confideration on a forbidden 
day of the moon, or without the cremonies prc- 
dhribed ,iii the fecond and fourth chapters for a 
.A leHure 
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leGture on the Veda ; fo great indeed is the idea of 
fanflity annexed to this book, that when the chief 
native xnagiftrate at Benares endeavoured, at nay 
requeft, to procure a Perjim tranflation of it, be- 
fore I had a hope of being at any time able to an- 
derftafld the original, the Pandits of his court uaa- 
nimoufly and pofitively refufed to affift in the work; 
nor Ihould I have procured it at all, if a wealthy 
Mindly at QayHy had not caufed the verfion to be 
made by fome of his dependents, at the define of 
my friend Mr. Law. The Perjian tranflation of 
Menu, like all others from the Sanferit into that 
language, is a rude intermixture of the text, loofe- 
ly rendered, with fome old or new comment, and 
often with the crude notions of the tranflation; 
and though it exprefles the general fenfe, of the 
original, yet it fwarms with erroars, imputable 
partly lo heft^, andi partly to ignorance: thus 
where Menu fays, tbai emijfaries are the eyes ej m 
ptme% the Perfian phrafe makes him aferibe fmr 
qes to the perfon of a king; for the word char^ 
which means an etniflary in San/crit, fignifies fear 
in the popular dialefl. 

The work now prefented to the European worlds, 
contains abundance of cutious matter, extremely 
interefting both to fpeculative lawyers and antiqua- 
ries, with many beauties, which need not be point- 
ed out, and with many blemiflies whi^h cannot be 
juftified or palliated. It is a fyftem of derpotifm 
and prieftcraft, both •indeed limited by law, but 
artfully confpiring to give mutual fupport, though 

wth 
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with mutual checks ; it is filled with ftrange coft- 
certs in metaphyficks and natural philofophy, with 
idle fuperftitions, and with a fcheme of theology, 
moft obfcurely figurative, and confequently liable 
to dangerous mifconception j jt abounds with mi- 
nute and childilh formalities, with ceremonies ge- 
nerally abfurd and often ridiculous ; the punifli- 
ments are partial and fanciful } for feme crimes 
dreadfully cruel j for others reprehenfibly flight ; 
and the very morals, though rigid enough on the 
whole, are in one or two inftances (as in the cafe 
of light oaths and of pious perjury) unaccountably 
relaxed: neverthelefs, a fpirit of fublime devotion; 
of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable tender- 
nefs to all fehtient creatures pervades the whole 
work } the ftyle of it has a certain auftere majefty, 
that founds like the language of legiflation and ex- 
torts a refpeftfui awe ; the feotiments of independ- 
ence on all beings but God, and the harfh admo- 
nitions even to kings are truly noble ; and -the 
many panegyricks on the Gdydtri, the Mother j as it is 
called, of the Tsda, prove the autlior to have adored 
(not the viCble material fm but) that divine and in- 
cmparabfy greater Jight, to ufe the words of the 
moft venerable text in the Indian feriptures, which 
illumines ally Might ally from which all proceedy to 
vfhich aU muji returny and which alone can irradiate 
(not our vifual organs merely, but our fouls and) 
oMr inteUeSs. Whatever opinion in fhort may be 
formed of Menu and his laws, in a country hap- 
pily enlightened by found philofophy and the only 
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true revelation, it muft be remenabercd, that thofc 
laws are aftually revered as the word of the Moffc 
High, by nations of great importance to the poli- 
tical and commercial interefts of Europe, and parti- 
cularly by many millions of Hindu fubjeOs, whofe 
well direfted iilduftry would add largely to the 
wealth of Britain, and who afk no mpre in return 
but prote6lion for their perfons and places of 
abode, juftice in their temporal concerns, indulg- 
ence to the prejudices of their old religion, and 
the benefit of thofe laws,, which they have been 
taught to believe facred, and which alone they can 
poihbly comprehend. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 



